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ABSTRACT 


The Goddess Within and Beyond the Three Cities: Sakta Tantra and the Paradox of 

Power in Nepala-Mandala 


In this study I adopt the thematic of “power” as a heuristic tool for interpreting the dyadic 
nature of Nepalese Sri Vidya Sakta Tantra: (1) its esoteric function as a technology for 
harnessing the ontological power of the Goddess; and (2) its exoteric function as a public 
discourse intimately linked to sociopolitical productions of power that serve to 
incorporate, accommodate, and hierarchize the numerous religious, social, and ethnic 
communities of Nepal. My study seeks to map both the esoteric and the exoteric aspects 
of the discourse of power in Nepala-Mandala. Chapter 1 examines Sri Vidya ontology 
and cosmology, with particular attention to the macrocosmic, microcosmic, and 
mesocosmic forms in which the divine consciousness-power of the Goddess becomes 
embodied. Chapter 2 focuses on an analysis of Tantric sadhana and the manner in which 
various mystico-erotic and yogic practices function as technologies of power aimed at 
harnessing, manipulating, and channeling bodily energies for the sake of both worldly 
empowerment and liberation. Chapter 3 examines Nepalese constructions of space as 
instantiations of divine power, in which the mandala —and more specifically the Sri 
Yantra—functions as a template that reduplicates itself on multiple levels: in the 
geopolitical landscape of the entire country, in the layout of the Kathmandu Valley as a 
whole, in the design of the three most important cities in the valley, and in the structures 
of the temples in those cities. Chapter 4 investigates the sociopolitical ramifications of 
the discourse of power as evidenced in the historical interconnections among Nepalese 
royal lineages, Sakta Tantric traditions, and the institution of the Kumari, the virgin 
Goddess. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Tracking the Stories of Devi 


My tracking of the stories of Devi, the Goddess, has involved an extensive 
examination of the esoteric ideologies and practices of Nepalese Hindu Tantra, which 
have their roots in the antinomian power-centered rites of the Kula and Yogini 
traditions of seventh- and eighth-century India. Textual, epigraphic, and oral sources 
indicate that beginning as early as the eighth century, Nepalese kings from each of the 
three major dynastic lineages—Licchavi (ca. fourth to ninth century), Malla (1200- 
1769), and Sah (1769-present)—appropriated a variety of ideologies and practices that 
were brought to Nepal from India, including not only Kula and Yogini traditions but 
also Natha, Bhairava, Saiva, and Sakta traditions. By the eleventh century these older 
traditions had begun to coalesce in the high forms of Hindu Tantra that were 
institutionalized as the elite Tantric traditions of Nepal: the Sri Vidya, Kali, Kubjika, 
Guhyesvari, Siddhi Laksmi, and Taleju schools. 

By the twelfth century Sri Vidya had established itself at the heart of Nepal’s 
Sarvamnaya system, which at this point was in its incipient stages. The term amnaya 
encompasses a polysemantic field that lends itself to a diversity of translations, 
including “transmission,” “sacred tradition,” “sacred text,” “family or national 
custom,” “instruction,” and “family.”' The contemporary Nepalese Sarvamnaya 
system represents itself as the culminating synthesis of all ( sarva ) the transmissions 
( amnayas ), all the traditions preserved by clans ( kulas ) of practitioners united through 
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the seminal wisdom of Tantric adepts. In particular, the Sarvamnaya system 
incorporates the six streams of Agamic revelation, or six transmission schools (sad- 
anmayas): the eastern (Purvamnaya), southern (Daksinamnaya), western 

(Pascimamnaya), northern (Uttaramnaya), lower (Adhamnaya), and upper 
(Urdhvamnaya) transmissions. In the esoteric interpretation of the Sarvamnaya 
system, each of the six amnayas is associated with a particular goddess, who in turn is 
correlated with one of the six cakras, or energy centers, in die subtle physiology. The 
Sarvamnaya path involves sequential initiation, stage by stage, in each of the six 
transmission schools in order to awaken the kundalini-sakti, the serpentine power at 
the base of the spine, and activate in turn each of the cakras along with the 
corresponding goddesses who are mistresses of the cakras (cakresvari ). The final 
stage of the Sarvamnaya path involves initiation into the upper transmission school 
(Urdhvamnaya), which is associated with Tripurasundari, the supreme Goddess of the 
Sri Vidya kula. Through this final initiation the ajha-cakra, situated between the 
eyebrows, is activated, and the kundalini-sakti rises up to the sahasrara-cakra at the 
crown of the head, culminating in a state of full enlightenment in which the Tantric 
practitioner ( sadhaka ) realizes his or her identity with Tripurasundari, “the beautiful 
Goddess of the three cities.” 

Although the Sarvamnaya thus establishes a hierarchy of goddesses, with 
Tripurasundari at the apex of the system, at the same time the tradition emphasizes that 
in the final analysis all of these goddesses are simply different manifestations of the 
one Great Goddess, Mahadevi. Text after text admonishes the Tantric sadhaka to 
remember that Tripurasundari, Kali, Kubjika, and Taleju are but different epithets used 
to describe the one supreme Goddess who manifests herself in the relative world of 
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name and form while remaining unmanifest, transcendent, and formless in her 
essential nature.' The Sarvamnaya system actualizes this theological perspective 
through technologies of ritual empowerment that train the sadhaka to transform his or 
her body into a conduit through which each of the multiple forms of the Goddess is 
awakened and united in the encompassing totality of Tripurasundari, who remains 
transcendent as the mistress of the highest cakras. Furthermore, the Sarvamnaya 
tradition trains the sadhaka to view the numerous goddess temples of the Kathmandu 
Valley as sakta-pithas , “power-seats” of the Goddess, which correspond to the cakras, 
the seats of power within the subtle physiology. Rooted in the theological and ritual 
traditions of the Agamas, the Sarvamnaya system represents geospatial landscapes as 
mirror images of the interior spaces encountered by the sadhaka in his or her journey 
to the summit of the subtle physiology. Whether journeying within or journeying 
without, all paths converge in the singular realization that there is only one reality: the 
supreme Goddess, whom Sri Vidya Tantrikas call Tripurasundari. 

The Discourse of Power in Nepala-Mandala 

Although the term Tantra is generally understood as embracing a complex array of 
esoteric traditions, in Nepal Hindu Tantra assumes a dual nature as a system of 
esoteric ideologies and practices and a system of sociopolitical ideologies and 
practices. In this study I adopt the thematic of “power” as a heuristic tool for 
interpreting what I term the dyadic nature of Nepalese Sri Vidya Sakta Tantra: (1) its 
esoteric function as a technology for harnessing the ontological power of the 
Goddess, and (2) its exoteric function as a public discourse intimately linked to 
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sociopolitical productions of power that serve to incorporate, accommodate, and 
hierarchize the numerous religious, social, and ethnic communities of Nepal. 
Following Sam Gill’s lead, we can term these two aspects the “theo-contingent” and 
“anthropo-contingent” dimensions of power, respectively. 3 

My study will be concerned to map both of these aspects of the discourse of 
power in an attempt to illumine the ways in which Nepalese Sri Vidya Sakta 
Tantra—in keeping with the etymological roots of the term Tantra , which derives from 
the root tan, “to weave”—interweaves individuals not only with the Absolute-that-is- 
Godhead, but also with the absolute-that-is-society. Nepalese Sri Vidyas Tantra 
interweaves individuals with the fabric of the Godhead through the complex system of 
ritual and yogic practices that constitute Tantric sadhana, while it interweaves 
individuals with the fabric of society through a variety of social, cultural, and political 
structures, such as rituals of state, national festivals, city layouts, and royal patronage 
of temples. Through these esoteric and exoteric systems of practices, the discourse of 
power is inscribed on the bodies of Tantric practitioners as well as on the bodies of 
the broader Nepalese populace who have internalized the Tantra-suffused 
sociocultural taxonomies of Nepala-Mandala. 

In Nepalese Sri Vidya Tantra, the ultimate source of all power is 
Tripurasundari, who is celebrated as Parasakti, the supreme Goddess whose nature is 
sakti, “power, energy.” All powers arise from Tripurasundari, who is ananta-sakti, 
“replete with infinite powers.” 4 Tripurasundari is revered by Sri Vidya Tantrikas as 
that divine consciousness-power, cit-sakti , which reverberates on all levels of reality. 
As the dual connotation of her name indicates, Tripurasundari operates simultaneously 
as a transcendent principle—“the beautiful Goddess beyond the three cities” 5 —and as 
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an immanent principle—“the beautiful Goddess within the three cities.” 6 In her 
transcendent nature as Parasakti, Tripurasundari is beyond the realm of name and 
form and pulsates in her essential nature as the plenitude of being-consciousness-bliss 
( sat-cit-ananda ). By means of her visarga-sakti (“emissional power”), Tripurasundari 
becomes immanent and projects the universe as the manifest form of divine 
consciousness-power in which she herself becomes embodied. 

In Sri Vidya Sakta Tantra the divine consciousness-power of Tripurasundari, 
Parasakti, is described as assuming multiple forms on the macrocosmic, microcosmic, 
and mesocosmic planes of existence. 7 On the macrocosmic level, Parasakti becomes 
embodied in the manifest universe of name and form through the process of 
cosmogenesis. On the microcosmic level, Parasakti becomes instantiated in the 
human subtle physiology as the kundalini-sakd, the serpentine power that, when 
awakened, transforms the sadhaka into an enlightened Siddha (“perfected one”). On 
the mesocosmic level, Parasakti finds expression in a number of intermediate 
structures that mediate between the macrocosm and the microcosm. Three of these 
mesocosmic embodiments of Tripurasundari—the iconic image used in ritual worship 
(pu/a); the Sri Vidya mantra; and the aniconic geometric representation, the Sri 
Yantra—serve as Devices in Tantric sadhana and are celebrated by Nepalese Sri 
Vidya Tantrikas as the “triadic form of power ( sakd-trimurd ) ” s According to 
Nepalese Sri Vidya Tantra, the mesocosmic manifestations of Parasakti also include 
her instantiation in the complex of social, cultural, and political structures that 
constitute Nepala-Mandala. 

As mentioned earlier, the esoteric ideologies and practices of Tantra have been 
adopted by Nepal’s dynastic heads since at least the eighth century as the modus 
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operandi for both personal liberation and state government. Nepal’s mythico- 
historical chronicles, the Gopalarajvamsavali, report that a Icing’s capacity to rule is 
directly proportional to his attainment as a sadhaka, a Tantric adept. Thus, the 
harnessing of power within the king’s body through the technologies of Tantric 
practice translates directly into the sociopolitical sphere. The geopolitical landscape of 
Nepal is envisioned in this context as a mandala , with temples and sakta-pithas 
strategically constructed throughout the Kathmandu Valley in order to channel the 
divine power through and beyond the king’s body into his extended body, the body 
politic. Powerful Nepalese kings, such as the eighteenth-century Prthivi Narayan Sah, 
thus understood their royal authority over the body politic to be a direct reflection of 
their ability to govern and harness the divine energies within their own body. The 
divine power cultivated within the king’s body was understood as translating directly 
into those sociopolitical forces that maintain order within Nepala-Mandala. 

Tantric ideology provides an overarching sociopolitical framework in 
contemporary Nepal that weaves together the nation’s disparate parts into one Tantra- 
suffused mandate that informs the various facets of Nepalese society and 
culture—whether the rituals of the king, the design of cities, the classifications of caste 
and ethnicity, occupational divisions, or the daily ritual and social practices of 
Nepalese citizens. * The current king, Sri Pane Maharaj Btrendra Sah Deva, is an 
initiate of Sri Vidya Sakta Tantra; the country’s major national festival, Dasein, is 
nothing less than a fifteen-day observance of Tantric rituals; Nepal’s three major 
cities—Bhaktapur, Kathmandu, and Patan—are considered mesocosmic 
representations of Tantric yantras; the major temples are Tantric and are constructed as 
three-dimensional mandalas ; Nepalese coins carry Tantric symbols; and practitioners 
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from the entire Indian subcontinent visit Nepal to engage in the self-proclaimed 
liberating practices of Tantric yoga. In sum, Tantra is a ubiquitous ideological and 
ritual system in Nepal that informs both private and public practice in the pursuit of 
both spiritual and sociopolitical power. 

Situated at the center of Nepala-Mandala, the king governs his empire as a 
servant of the supreme Goddess, Tripurasundari. 0 King Birendra, as an initiate of Sri 
Vidya Tantra, is a devotee of the Goddess and receives her divine blessings (prasada) 
daily at the Pasupatinath temple in Deopatan, on the outskirts of Kathmandu. On one 
day each year the king of Nepal visits the Goddess in her embodied form as a young 
virgin, the Kumari, who is considered the living instantiation of the divine 
consciousness-power. The king must receive the blessings of the Kumari as a divine 
ratification of both his political sovereignty and his spiritual attainments. For many 
Nepalese citizens, the institution of the Kumari is evidence that the “horizontal” power 
of earthly rulership derives from a “vertical” source—that is, from the Goddess 
herself, Parasakti, who, while remaining transcendent in her essential nature, assumes 
the manifest form of a living virgin in order to extend her divine power to the king 
and, through him, to all of Nepala-Mandala. It is the Goddess who invigorates 
Nepala-Mandala by showering her blessings on the nation’s ruler and infusing her 
power throughout the geopolitical landscape in the structures of its cities, temples, and 
sakta-pithas. 

This study will seek to map both the esoteric and the exoteric configurations of 
power in Nepala-Mandala. Chapter 1 will examine Sri Vidya ontology and 
cosmology, with particular attention to the macrocosmic, microcosmic, and 
mesocosmic forms through which the divine consciousness-power manifests. 
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Chapter 2 will focus on an analysis of Tantric sadhana and the manner in which 
various mystico-erotic and yogic practices function as technologies of power aimed at 
harnessing, manipulating, and channeling bodily energies for the sake of both worldly 
empowerment and liberation. Chapter 3 will examine Nepalese constructions of space 
as instantiations of divine power, in which the mandala —and more specifically the Sri 
Yantra—functions as a template that reduplicates itself on multiple levels: in the 
geopolitical landscape of the entire country, in the layout of the Kathmandu Valley as 
a whole, in the design of the three most important cities in the valley, and in the 
structures of the temples in those cities. Chapter 4 will investigate the sociopolitical 
ramifications of the discourse of power as evidenced in the historical interconnections 
among Nepalese royal lineages, Sakta Tantric traditions, and the institution of the 
Kumari. In the course of our investigations of Nepalese Sri Vidya Sakta Tantra, we 
will grapple with a number of pivotal categories that have been theorized by scholars 
in the human sciences—including the categories of power, place, body, and ritual—in 
order to illuminate the paradox of power that reverberates at the heart of Nepala- 
Mandala. 


The Textual Track 

My study combines historical investigations, textual translations and analyses, 
archival research, and ethnographic research in an attempt to illuminate the 
multileveled configurations of the discourse of power in Nepala-Mandala. 

The textual phase of my study draws on the authoritative texts of the Trika 
Kaula Saiva and Sri Vidya Sakta traditions. A significant portion of my textual 
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analysis focuses on a single Sri Vidya text: the Nityasodasikamava, which I translated 
during my field research in Nepal under the guidance of Sthanesvar Timalsina, an 
Assistant Professor of Sanskrit and Tantra at Valmiki Sanskrit Campus, who is a 
Parbatiya Brahmin initiated in Sri Vidya Sakta Tantra. The Nityasodasikamava 
together with the Yoginfhrdaya constitute the Vamakesvara-Tantra, which is the root 
scripture ( mulagama) for Nepalese practitioners of Sri Vidya Sakta Tantra. The name 
of this text combines three Sanskrit terms— nitya, sodasika, and arnava —and may be 
translated either as “The Ocean (arnava) of the Sixteen ( sodasika ) Eternal Goddesses 
(nityaf' or as “The Sixteen ( sodasika ) Waves ( arnava ) of the Eternal Goddess 
(Nitya).” The first translation points to the text’s connection with an older Yogini 
Kaula cult that centered on the worship of sixteen goddesses associated with the 
phases of the moon. The second translation points to the later non-dual interpretation 
of the text by Tantric exegetes who identify Tripurasundari as the one supreme 
“eternal Goddess” who gives rise to the sixteen deities that constitute the phenomenal 
world. This shift from a group of deities to a singular divinity reflects an historical 
shift from the older forms of Kaula Tantra to the later sanitized forms of high Hindu 
Tantra found in the Trika Kaula Saiva traditions of Kashmir—particularly as 
expounded by the great Saiva theologian Abhinavagupta (ca. 975-1025)—and in Sri 
Vidya Sakta traditions. 1 

While none of the Sri Vidya manuscripts at Nepal’s National Archives are 
older than the eleventh century, there is evidence to suggest that the Nityasodasikama 
derives from an earlier date. Abhinavagupta mentions a Nitya-Tantra in his writings, 
which Divakar Acarya, Assistant Professor of Sanskrit and Tantra at Valmiki 
Sanskrit Campus, suggests is a reference to the Nityasodasikamava. ' Sthanesvar 
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posits the eighth century as the date of the text’s origin—a date that is also suggested 
by Douglas Brooks. While we have no Nepalese manuscripts from such an early 
date, Nityasodasikarnava manuscripts from as early as the eleventh century present us 
with a fully developed system of theological and liturgical speculation. By the 
thirteenth century this core text had received commentaries from three major Tantric 
exegetes: the Vamakesvarimata-Vivarana of Jayaratha (twelfth century), the 
Artharatnavali of Vidyananda (twelfth century), and the Rjuvimarsini of Sivananda 
(thirteenth century)." 

The textual phase of my work in Nepal also included archival research at 
Nepal’s National Archives, in which I examined the colophons of several hundred Sri 
Vidya ritual texts (paddhatis) and Tantras as part of my investigations of the historical 
development of the tradition and the nature and extent of its canon. 15 


The Ethnographic Track 

My textual and archival research were complemented by my ethnographic research in 
Nepal from February 1997 to January 1998, during which I worked extensively with 
local scholars, pandits, and practitioners. During my field studies at the major sites of 
Sri Vidya worship throughout the Kathmandu Valley and outlying areas, 
contemporary practitioners shared with me at length the oral traditions of interpretation 
of Sri Vidya teachings and practices that they had received from their respective 
lineages. At each of these sites I encountered local exponents of esoteric traditions 
making the radical claim that the ritual technologies of Tantra have the power to 
transform human beings into the Godhead. 
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“The Sri Vidya tradition transcends and fuses together all levels of reality.” 
With these words Sthanesvar finished pouring my tea, and we commenced our 
translation of the Nityasodasikamava. As an initiate of Sri Vidya Tantra, Sthanesvar 
provided one of the principal windows through which I gazed upon the landscape of 
Nepalese Tantra in which he so comfortably roams. In my encounters with 
Sthanesvar and other informants, I was guided by the assumption that religious 
traditions live most meaningfully in the understandings and experiences of living 
practitioners. Sthanesvar’s understandings and experiences of Sri Vidya served as a 
primary means through which I accessed the corpus of Tantric texts and practices that 
he claims flow into and through him. Sthanesvar, like the great commentators on the 
Nityasodasikamava—Jayaratha, Vidyananda, and Sivananda—is an initiate of both 
the Sri Vidya and Trika Kaula traditions. Consequently, he is not only thoroughly 
conversant with the canons of the two traditions, but he also has engaged in the ritual 
and meditative practices of both traditions. It is partly for this reason that Mukunda 
Raj Aryal distinguishes him as the “person in Nepal most qualified to teach Tantra.” 
Having confidence in Sthanesvar’s status as a preeminent teacher of the Sri Vidya and 
Trika Kaula schools, in my study I frequently invoke the oral teachings that he 
imparted to me over the course of our seven-month intensive translation and analysis 
of the Nityasodasikamava and two of its commentaries, the Artharatnavali of 
Vidyananda and the Rjuvimarsini of Sivananda. Through Sthanesvar’s analysis, the 
written texts were wedded to oral interpretation. In this way, although I am not an 
initiate of Sri Vidya, Sthanesvar functioned as my guru, the living voice through 
which the texts and practices of Sri Vidya came to life. 
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Although Sthanesvar is perhaps the primary guide with whom I tracked the 
stories of the Devi, he is by no means the only one. Before studying with Sthanesvar 
I spent five months in New Delhi, India, studying with Balajinnath Pandit, who is 
regarded as one of the few living exponents of Trika Kaula Saiva traditions. Pandit is 
a disciple of the late Amrita Vagbhava, a renowned Siddha and exponent of Trika 
Kaula Saivism. Among Pandit’s many credentials is the fact that he was a teacher of 
the late Swami Lakshman Joo. With Pandit I studied Utpaladeva’s Isvarapratyabhijna- 
Karika as well as Abhinavagupta’s Isvarapratyabhijna-Vimarsini and Tantrasara. 
These texts figure prominently in Vidyananda’s and Sivananda’s commentaries on the 
Nityasodasikamava and in Sthanesvar’s own interpretations. Knowing that after 
completing my studies with him I would go on to Nepal to study Sri Vidya Tantra, 
Pandit assured me that “no study of the Sri Vidya could be complete without a prior 
study of the Trika Kaula.” He regards Sri Vidya as the “secret essence” of the Trika 
Kaula and was skeptical that anyone in Nepal could unravel its mysteries. However, 
he was aware of a “young practitioner and scholar” at Valmiki Sanskrit Campus who 
he believed “might be able to help me.” This “young practitioner and scholar” turned 
out to be Sthanesvar. When I later went to Nepal to study with Sthanesvar, he 
confirmed Pandit’s assertion that the works of Trika Kaula are a necessary 
compliment to any serious study of the texts and traditions of Sri Vidya. Moreover, I 
discovered that Sthanesvar regarded Pandit as a rare living authority of Trika Kaula 
traditions and was familiar with many of his essays, translations, and commentaries. 

In my tracking of the stories of Devi, I was guided by numerous other 
scholars and practitioners in Nepal. Mukunda Raj Aryai, Professor of Art, Culture, 
and History at Tribhuvan University, who advised me on an earlier research project 
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on the Cangu Narayana Temple in 1988-1989, also guided me in my research in 1997 
on the textual, iconographic, and ritual traditions of Sri Vidya. A great many of my 
Saturday afternoons in Nepal were spent in conversation with Siddhi Gopal Vaidya, a 
ninety-three-year-old Ayurvedic doctor and guru of the Kali tradition. These carefully 
documented exchanges find their way into this study at many levels. With Nutan 
Sharma I conducted field research at important Sri Vidya sites in Patan, Bhaktapur, 
and Dolakha. I also spent many hours with Divakar Acarya discussing the historical 
and textual intricacies of Sakta Tantra. Sri Kabijananda, pujari for King BIrendra, 
openly discussed with me the position of Tantra in the life of Nepalese kings. This 
was also the topic of my conversations with Sri Prasad Ghimire, who is the author of 
several works on Nepalese kingship and Tantra. With Kedar Raj Rajopadhyaya, 
former chief pujari for the Taleju Temple at Bhaktapur, I discussed the peculiarities of 
the Tripurasundari tradition in Bhaktapur. 

My tracking expedition in pursuit of Devi has been significantly informed by 
Mark Dyczkowski’s extensive studies of Nepalese Tantric traditions, as reflected not 
only in his written works but also in the many reflections that he shared with me 
during my one-month stay at his home overlooking Narad Ghat in Varanasi. It was 
Dyczkowski who directed me to Hemendra Chakravarty. a reknowned student of 
Gopinath Kaviraj and a leading authority on both the Trika Kaula and Sri Vidya 
traditions. In New Delhi and later in Calcutta I also studied for a brief period with 
Debabrata Sensharma, a noted scholar of Kashmir Saivism. In addition to scholars 
and pandits, I consulted with a number of eminent musicians, including Pandit Sri 
Homnath Upadhyaya, the royal court musician for the king of Nepal, who reflected 
with me on the practical applications of Tantra in the domains of music and sound. 
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Having briefly charted the multiple voices that inform this study, we now turn 
to an exploration of the manifold manifestations of the paradox of power on the 
macrocosmic, microcosmic, and mesocosmic planes. 
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ONE 


The Goddess Embodied: 
Tripurasundari and the Tricosmos 


It seems that the entire complex network of esoteric 
cults [in the Kathmandu Valley] is dying a not so slow 
and pitifully unknown death, immured in the secrecy 
which has jealously guarded its life in bygone days. 
But, while one would wish this to be otherwise, this 
sad fact greatly assists the anthropologist of religion. 
People are ready to talk in a way they have never been 
before. 

-Mark Dyczkowski' 


On the night of Mahasivaratri, February 23, 1997, while thousands of vermilion- 
striped bhaktas (devotees) made offerings to images of lord Siva, Sthanesvar and I 
visited the revered temple of Pasupatinath Temple in Deopatan, at the eastern rim of 
the city of Kathmandu. As often happened when we were together, I took this 
opportunity to expand my understanding of his particular Tantric vision of reality.' 
As we walked along the banks of the Bagmati River, near the burning ghats, 
Sthanesvar remarked: 


This universe is nothing but sakti, or power. This sakti is the Goddess, she 
who contains within herself all opposites. The purpose of my life is to 
access this power, to plug into the ultimate power source and be filled with 
it until I become that power itself. Until and unless you see all forms as the 
pulsating power of the Goddess, you are still in bondage. If your vision is 
dualistic, then you know you are bound. When you see all forms as 
expressions of the one Goddess, then you are free. Look at all these people 
coming in and out of the temple. You and I see individual, separate beings. 
A Siddha sees nothing but the Devi. The Goddess contains within herself 
all of these forms. This is why we call her Visvarupa Devi, the Goddess 
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whose form is the universe. And what is that form? It is pure power, pure 
sakti in the form of the Sri Yantra. 

Sthanesvar’s words offer an entry-point into the worldview of Nepalese Sri 
Vidya Sakta Tantra, and so I will begin with an explication of his comment. 
Sthanesvar declared that the universe is “nothing but sakti, or power.” The Sanskrit 
term sakti implies not only “power," or “energy,” but is also used more specifically to 
refer to the feminine activating power through which the universe manifests. The 
term is often used in this context to refer to the female consorts of male deities. For 
Sthanesvar sakti is all of these things and something more. As an exponent of Sri 
Vidya Sakta Tantra, Sthanesvar uses the term sakti to designate Paradevi, the supreme 
Goddess, who is the source and sum total of all existence. The universe with all its 
myriad forms is understood to be her body, and for this reason she is addressed as 
Visvarupa Devi/ the “Goddess whose form is the universe.” As Visvarupa Devi, the 
Goddess is depicted in stunning iconic form as the South Asian ideal of feminine 
beauty. However, in a ritualized setting the Goddess is more commonly depicted as a 
mandala or yantra, and more specifically as the Sri Yantra—an aniconic geometric 
representation of the flow of sakti. In Sthanesvar’s statement the term sakti thus 
interweaves a complex of meanings, ranging from power, the body, and the universe 
to Visvarupa Devi and the Sri Yantra. 

To the Sri Vidya Tantrika, sakti is all of these things. And sakti is also an energy 
within the body—the kundalini-sakti —which, when awakened, leads to the meditative 
realization of the unity of the Self with the universe—perceived as the body of the 
Goddess, the Sri Yantra, and the abode of power. This transformation is both 
gnosiological and performative. The Tantrika’s realization of his or her identity with 
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the Goddess is attained through engaging in sadhana, a system of ritual and yogic 
practices. The Sri Yantra is the key to this process. As the aniconic depiction of the 
macrocosmic godhead, the mandala is also the mesocosmic medium for the 
transformation of consciousness. The goal of Tantra is to embody the mandala on the 
micro-level: in short, to make the divine body one’s own. 

The body of the Goddess is thus described in Sri Vidya Sakta Tantra as 
manifesting on multiple levels. On the macrocosmic level, the Goddess is embodied 
in the cosmos. On the microcosmic level, she is embodied in the subtle physiology as 
the kundalini-sakti. On the mesocosmic level, the Goddess manifests three forms that 
are used as devices in Tantric sadhana —the anthropomorphic icon, the Sri Vidya 
mantra, and the aniconic Sri Yantra. In Southern schools of Sri Vidya, the iconic 
image is revered as Tripurasundari’s gross form ( sthula-rupa ), the Sri Vidya mantra 
as her subtle form ( suksma-rupa ), and the Sri Yantra as her transcendent form (para- 
rupa). s In Nepalese traditions of Sri Vidya, as we shall see, the Sri Yantra in 
particular is celebrated as the divine form (isvara-rupa) of the Goddess that serves as 
the supreme means (uttama-upaya) to liberation. 

As we continued our walk through Pasupatinath Temple on Mahasivaratri, 
Sthanesvar noted, “The Goddess is, has been, and always will be all things, all 
people, all places, and all times. Ever transcendent and undivided, she becomes 
many.” 6 This statement captures the ontological paradox at the heart of Sri Vidya 
Tantric discourse: the marriage of all opposites within a Goddess who embodies the 
possibility for all possibilities. Ultimately the Goddess, as the universal basis of I- 
consciousness, is beyond and prior to speech (para-vac). A practitioner of Sri Vidya 
Tantra is considered “accomplished” ( siddha ) not because of his or her intellectual 
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grasp of the canon of authoritative texts, but because he or she, through engagement 
in Tantric practice, has attained direct realization of that supreme Goddess who is 
beyond all speech and all mental constructs. This realization ( pratya-bhijna ), although 
clearly a product of the capacity to know (jnana-sakti), is inseparably wedded to the 
capacity to act ( kriya-sakti ). In a Tantric context realization is bom of practice, as 
practice is itself a form of knowledge. The stages of liturgical worship ( krama-puja) 
do not just represent knowledge about the sequential unfolding of consciousness 
( krama-samvit ) at the time of cosmogenesis; they are that unfolding. To engage in the 
practice is to recapitulate on the level of one’s own consciousness the creation and 
dissolution of the cosmos. The Goddess’s macrocosmic projection and subsequent 
absorption of the universe are realized by the Tantrika on the microcosmic level as the 
pulsations of his or her own consciousness. 

In his or her sadhana the Sri Vidya Tantrika makes use of the mesocosmic forms 
of the Goddess Tripurasundari—the anthropomorphic icon, the Sri Vidya mantra, and 
the aniconic Sri Yantra—as devices to awaken the microcosmic form of the Goddess 
in the subtle physiology—the kundalini-sakti. In the final stages of realization, the 
Tantrika realizes that the Parasakti who is embodied within in the reverberating 
pulsations of consciousness is simultaneously embodied without in the vibrant forms 
of the cosmos. In the end the distinctions between inside and outside—between the 
microcosmic and macrocosmic bodies of the Goddess—collapse in the unified 
awareness of the unbroken wholeness of consciousness. In this chapter we will 
explore representations of the macrocosmic, microcosmic, and mesocosmic forms of 
the Goddess, with particular attention to the ways in which Sri Vidya Sakta traditions 
in India and Nepal appropriate and transform certain Trika Kaula Saiva traditions. 
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The Paradox of Divine Power: The Goddess within 
and beyond the Three Cities 

In order to understand the mechanisms through which the Goddess Tripurasundari 
becomes embodied on the macrocosmic, microcosmic, and mesocosmic planes, we 
must first examine the fundamental paradox that underlies Sri Vidya notions of divine 
power: Tripurasundari, the Goddess within the three cities, is at the same time the 
Goddess beyond the three cities; she is immanent, embodied in the realm of name and 
form, and at the same time she is transcendent, beyond the realm of embodiment 
altogether. 

The textual sources of Sri Vidya Sakta Tantra, as well as contemporary oral 
traditions, reveal an ideology of power that is paradoxical, an ideology that suggests 
that Tantrikas have long been aware of the multiple dimensions of power. ’ In this 
ideology the ontological source and goal of all power is the Goddess herself, who as 
the supreme sakti is a dynamic consciousness-power reverberating at all levels of 
reality. The Goddess, pulsating in her essential nature as being, consciousness, and 
bliss ( saccidananda-sphurati ), is the ultimate source and ground for all phenomenality. 
She manifests the universe as the body of consciousness, and at the same time she 
remains transcendent of the macrocosmic body that she manifests. Tripurasundari is 
both transcendent source and immanent manifestation. 

Sri Vidya Sakta Tantra, appropriating, informing, and adapting the Trika Kaula 
ontology of Kashmir Saivism, posits a non-dual theology that seeks to overcome the 
dualism between pure consciousness (purusa) and matter ( prakrti ) established by 
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Samkhya philosophy. In the non-dual theology of Sri Vidya, the Goddess, as divine 
consciousness, manifests the material world, and the material world in turn embodies 
divine consciousness. The Goddess, in her paradoxical nature as the unitary 
consciousness-power that embraces all opposites, is celebrated as both unmanifest 
(nirguna) and manifest ( saguna ), conscious ( caitanya ) and inert (jada ), being and non- 
being (asat), transcendent ( visvottima ) and immanent ( visvamaya), absolute 
(paramartha ) and relative (vyavaharaka). 

In its formulations of the paradoxical nature of divine power, Sri Vidya 
appropriates and recasts from its Sakta perspective the ontology of the Trika Kaula 
school of Kashmir Saivism, declaring the Goddess, Tripurasundari—rather than the 
God Siva—to be the supreme Godhead who is the unmanifest source of all 
manifestation. As we walked that night of Mahasivaratri, on the banks of the Bagmati 
River at Pasupatinath Temple, Sthanesvar expounded the Sri Vidya vision of divine 
power and invoked Abhinavagupta, the preeminent theologian of Trika Kaula 
Saivism, in order to explicate that vision. He sang the opening verse to one of 
Abhinavagupta’s finest works, the Tantrasara, in which he distills the essential 
doctrines and practices of the Trika Kaula school. Abhinavagupta declares: 

Sakti, the sub-stratum of the pure creative art, reveling in ever new creation, 
is my mother and that reality (Siva), which, being filled to the brim, 
maintains a five-faced activity [i.e., creation, etc.], is my father. May my 
inner self, consisting of the manifest reality brought about by the flutter of 
the coupled union of both of them, shine as the totality of the transcendental 
nectar [of pure consciousness]. 


Sthanesvar, in commenting on this verse, interpreted Abhinavagupta’s Saiva theology 
from the Sakta perspective of Sri Vidya. 
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This is a great statement on the nature of Tripurasundari. She is both the 
mother and the father to which Abhinavagupta refers. She is Sakti, the 
foundation for the stainless art, and she is Paiicamukha, the five-faced father 
Siva, whose activities are manifest as the senses and their respected domains 
( visaya). She is phenomenality and she is the transcendent ( anuttara). She 
is of the three cities and she is beyond them. Abhinavagupta was not 
simply a Saivite. He didn’t just worship the God of the Puranas. 
Abhinavagupta was a scientist of the highest order. His laboratory was his 
body and mind. His object of study was consciousness. The conclusion of 
his inquiry was that the object of his study is all-pervasive I-ness that 
functions as the Self of all. 11 


In developing his doctrine of absolute non-dualism, Paradvaita, Abhinavagupta was 
careful to distinguish his theological system from the systems of the Advaita 
Vedantins and the Vijiianavadins (Yogacara). He declares: 

Finding the contradiction between unity and diversity quite irreconcilable, 
some thinkers [Vedantins] stated that apparent diversity was inexplicable 
because of its being basic ignorance ( avidya ), while others [Vijiianavadins] 
said that diversity was false because it was an outcome of mental ideation 
{samvrti). Thus both of them deceived themselves and others... 

From Abhinavagupta’s Tantric perspective, the essence of this ontological deception 
was that Vedantins and Vijiianavadins had failed to recognize phenomenal existence 
as proof of the grandeur of the Godhead. For the Tantrika the manifold forms of the 
phenomenal world are not an illusion, but are rather proof of the infinite creative 
powers of the divine. For this reason, Abhinavagupta redefines the concept of 
Brahman from a Tantric perspective as “that power of bliss that projects itself 
externally by a kind of spilling out of the universal creative potency lying within. 
Infinite Consciousness gets evolved into all phenomenal existence just as the word 
Brahman means both the all-pervading infinite and the evolved entity.” 3 This notion 
of divine consciousness as an all-pervasive plenum and a fount of creative potency 
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was a discursive synthesis that intertwined and recast centuries of philosophical 
reflection on humanity’s relationship to its source. 

Ksemaraja, Abhinavagupta’s disciple, in his Pratyabhijnahfdayam depicts 
consciousness as expressing its self-creativeness by casting the canvas of diversity 
within its own non-dual, contentless being. This act of casting provides for three 
epistemological centers: a subject of cognition, an object of cognition, and the act of 
cognition itself. While Vedantins and Yogacarins alike gave primacy to the subject 
alone, Tantrikas proclaim that all three centers are linked as a triangular embodiment 
of being whose unitary nature is borne out through its expression as a subject-object- 

14 

cognition Self (pramatf-prameya-pramanatmaka-svarupini). 

The exponents of Sri Vidya appropriated and reinterpreted Trika Kaula ontology 
from the perspective of Sakta Tantra, establishing the Goddess, Tripurasundari, as the 
supreme Godhead who is the plenitude and fount of all being. The goal was to 
awaken sadhakas to the realization that all outer appearance is a reflection in the mirror 
of consciousness of one perfect I-ness—the Goddess—manifest simultaneously as all 
forms, sentient and insentient alike. This was the capturing of the great paradox 
through a discursive shift that made diversity the very revelation and proof of the 
unitary being of Parasakti. 

The Nityasodasikarnava, the authoritative text of Sri Vidya, and its commentaries 
reflect on the paradoxical nature of the Goddess, describing Tripurasundari as both 
transcendent ( visvottima , literally, “escaped from the world”) and immanent 
(visvamaya , “consisting of the world”). The Sakta initiate understands the term 
“transcendent” ( visvottima ) to encapsulate a double meaning. On the one hand, it 
posits a Godhead that is transcendent of phenomenal existence—thus “not of the 
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world” ( alaukika ). On the other hand, it also suggests the status of the sadhaka who 
“escapes from the world” ( visvottarati) by engaging in Tantric yoga and meditation 
and thereby becomes avisvamaya, “not of this world.” Tripurasundari is celebrated in 
this context as that consciousness-power which moves in a dialectical fashion from an 
unconstructed plane of pure being ( akalpita-suddha-satta) to a constructed condition 
of worldly embodiment (jiva-rupa-parikalpita) and then returns again to an 
unconstructed, transcendent realm. 6 

Sivananda, in his Rjuvimarsini, his thirteenth-century Kashmiri-based 
commentary on the Nityasodasikamava, explores the paradoxical nature of 
Tripurasundari through playing on the etymological possibilities of her name as either 
“the mistress within the three cities” or the “mistress beyond the three cities.” These 
two etymological derivations imply the doctrine of two truths, which was initially 
posited by the Buddhist philosopher Nagaijuna (ca. second century) and later adopted 
by the great exponent of Advaita Vedanta, Sankaracarya (ca. eighth century) and 
which by the time of the codification of Sri Vidya in Kashmir had become part and 
parcel of South Asian theologizing. These two truths are designated in Sanskrit as 
samvrti-satya and paramartha-satya. Samvrti-satya is, by definition, relative, 
constructed ( samvrti ) truth and is vyavaharaka, of this world, and pauruseya, a 
product of the activities of humans. Its locus is the realm of human knowledge and 
power. As such, relative truth, as Sivananda writes in his Rjuvimarsini , is 
conditioned by ignorance ( avidya) and illusion (maya), because it is the product of 
dualistic awareness ( dvaita-vikalpa ).‘ 9 By contrast, paramartha-satya, supreme truth, 
is avyavaharaka, not of this world; asamvfti, unconstructed; and apauruseya, not 
created by humans or divine agents. While relative truth is socially and historically 
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conditioned, determined by the mental constructions of the mind ( manas-parikalpita ), 
the supreme truth is unborn (a/a), unconditioned ( apari-kalpita) and eternal ( nityam ). : ° 
In Sri Vidya these two truths—relative truth and supreme truth—are not viewed as 

mutually exclusive, but are seen rather as interconnected, inseparable facets of that 

11 

unitary consciousness which is called Tripurasundari.' 

Sthanesvar, in his own authoritative text ( sastra )~ on Sri Vidya cosmology 
entitled Sri Tantra-Hrdgahvara (Auspicious Heart-Cave of the Tantras), encapsulates 
in three hundred slokas the paradoxical nature of Tripurasundari as both absolute and 
relative, transcendent and immanent, unmanifest and manifest, omnipotent and 
bound.' This concise text serves as a contemporary complement to the 
Nityasodasikarnava and numerous medieval Sri Vidya sources, including over seven 
hundred paddhatis at Nepal’s National Archives.' 4 In the opening verses of 
Sthanesvar’s Sri Tantra-Hrdgahvara , Tripurasundari is defined as the eternal one 
(nitya) who is inseparable from the state of transcendence ( turyatita ). In the very next 
verses this transcendent divinity is paradoxically equated with phenomenality and the 
state of bondage. In this way, the text intentionally uses language to produce its own 
epistemological collapse and thereby point to a divinity that is the embodiment of 
paradox. Sthanesvar commented on this sequence of verses: 

This the ultimate function of language: to bring about its own death at the 
feet of a Mother who births us within ourselves as our own Self. This 
Mother produces language and is produced by language in a process by 
which she finds herself bound while ever transcendent. The capacity for 
bondage is one dimension of divine power. Freedom is its necessary 
opposite.' 3 
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In his Svatantrya-Darpana , a concise treatise on Kashmir Saiva cosmology and 
soteriology, B. N. Pandit encapsulates the paradoxical nature of a Godhead that 
expresses its transcendence through self-bondage: 

God forgets his own nature by means of the luxury of his playfulness. This 
is bondage. Freedom arises through self-remembrance as a consequence of 
[His] contact with preceptors and scriptures. 26 

Commenting on this passage, Sthanesvar explained to me that it is important to 
understand that the divine is released by “preceptors” and “scriptures” who are 
themselves divine. The bound aspect of the divine is liberated by its liberated aspect. 
At the meeting point of the two halves of divine paradox freedom arises. 27 Pandit 
himself provides a similar interpretation of this passage from his Svatantrya-Darpana: 

Both bondage and liberation are two aspects of the divine play of God and 
that eternal play is His Godhead. Bondage is His play in self-oblivion and 
liberation is that in self-recognition. Both are basically due to the divine 
nature of God and such nature is His Godhead.' 8 

In Sri Vidya it is the Goddess, Tripurasundari, who is celebrated as that 
consciousness-power ( cit-sakti ) which can be simultaneously bound and free. This 
consciousness-power allows for the production of, and freedom from, all discursive 
fields. The Goddess, as consciousness (cit) and power ( sakti ), by nature shines as 
not only the three relative levels of speech— vaikhari, madhyama, pasyanti— but also 
as the fourth transcendent level— para-vac' It is this principle of transcendence that 
defines the essential nature of the supreme power, Parasakti. “The adorning 
anthropomorphic form,” Sthanesvar explained, “and the naming as ‘Tripurasundari’ 
only conceal the formless nature of the soul. 30 The unveiling of this name and this 
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form is what empowers the sadhaka to discover, accept, and become his divine Self, 
filled with infinite powers.” 3 ' 

It is this condition of being filled with all powers (purna-sarva-saktitva) that has 
made the Sri Vidya traditions so attractive to Nepal’s dynastic leaders over the last 
nine hundred years. On our walk on that night of Mahasivaratri at Pasupatinath 
Temple, Sthanesvar made this point just as we passed by the three-dimensional Sri 
Yantra atop the small Siva shrine at the base of the eastern gate of the temple. A 
symbol and statement of kingly power, such architectural images allude to a 
cosmological vision bom of an attempt to harness the infinite powers of 
cosmogenesis and thereby capture the paradox of the non-distinction between the 
macro- and microcosmic realms. 


The Macrocosmic Form of the Goddess: Parasakti 
and Cosmogenesis 

In Sri Vidya sources, Tripurasundari is represented as manifesting macrocosmic, 
microcosmic, and mesocosmic forms while at the same time remaining unmanifest 
and formless in her essential nature. The macrocosmic form of Tripurasundari is the 
universe, the phenomenal world, which is represented as the body of the Goddess 
(devi-sarira). Cosmogenesis is understood in this context as a process of self¬ 
projection, in which the Goddess, Parasakti, by means of the progressive power of 
the visarga-sakti, projects the universe as the manifest form in which she herself 
becomes embodied. 
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The first verse of the Nityasodasikamava celebrates the Goddess who assumes 
the form of the universe. 

I bow to that Goddess Matfka who, [assuming] the form of the Ganesas, 
the planets, the stellar configurations, the Yoginls, and the twelve 
constellations, is of the nature of mantra s and has the form of the power-seat 
(sakta-pitha)."' 

The referent of this verse is Tripurasundari, the supreme Goddess, whom Sivananda, 
in his commentary on this verse, describes as the source, cause, and material 
substance of cosmogenesis.” 

Sri Vidya accounts of the role of the Goddess in cosmogenesis build upon and 
adapt certain Trika Kaula cosmological and cosmogonic conceptions. First, the theory 
of projection (abhasa-vada) is recast from a Sakta perspective, with Tripurasundari 
assuming the role of the supreme Godhead, who is both pure luminosity ( prakasa ) 
and a reflective power ( vimarsa-sakti ) capable of self-projection and limitation 
(samkocana ). 34 In short, the Goddess is cit-sakti; she is both consciousness ( cit) and 
the power ( sakti ) through which consciousness projects itself as the phenomenal 
world. 35 The phenomenal world is understood in this context as the body of 
consciousness ( cit-sarira ), which is the body of the Goddess ( devi-sarira ). 
Phenomenal existence is the flashing forth of consciousness into a wondrous display 
of subjects and objects, which the enlightened sadhaka, through training in specialized 
ritual and yogic techniques, ultimately re-cognizes as an expression of one all- 
pervading divine consciousness. 36 

Second, Sri Vidya accounts of cosmogenesis appropriate Trika Kaula conceptions 
of the visarga-sakti, reinterpreting this “emissional power” as 
Tripurasundari’s—rather than Siva’s—capacity for self-projection. At the time of 
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creation, from within the plenitude of Tripurasundari’s being, there emerges an innate 
pulsation. Desiring to bring forth the universe, this pulsating power ( spanda-sakti ) 
begins to stir, and, like a spider weaving its web, Parasakti emits the universe out of 
her infinite womb. 37 This capacity for self-projection is understood as a dialectic of the 
progressive and regressive powers of the visarga-sakti. During the phase of cosmic 
manifestation, the visarga-sakti displays its progressive/extrovertive capacity by 
bringing forth the phenomenal universe of name and form. During the time of 
dissolution ( mahapralaya ), the visarga-sakti displays its regressive/introvertive 
capacity by reabsorbing the universe into the limitless womb of Parasakti.” The 
projection and manifestation of phenomenal existence from the plenitude of Parasakti 
are represented as a contractive process, as a coagulation or condensing of infinite 
potentiality into finite form/' 1 

Third, Sri Vidya cosmologies, in elaborating the notion that the phenomenal 
universe is the body of the Goddess, draw on Trika Kaula conceptions of the universe 
as the embodied cosmos {kula)*' As the self-manifestation of Tripurasundari, the kula 
is the power of embodiment ( kauliki-sakti) that makes possible the play of universal 
creation ( visva-srsti-lila).' However, even in the midst of the universal play, the 
Goddess exhibits a dual nature: she is at once kula , the manifest universe, and akula , 
beyond the universe. The Nityasodasikamava states, “The consort of kula , dropping 
her kula,* 1 goes to the supreme Purusa, 44 which is beyond characteristics and qualities 
and without kula or rupa."* 5 The phrase “consort of kula" identifies Tripurasundari as 
the consort of Siva, who in this case is the embodied cosmos, the kula. This is an 
important reversal of the classical schema in Trika Kaula traditions, in which Sakti is 
equated with kula and Siva with akula, that which transcends the universe. Ultimately 
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both of these aspects, the male and the female, the embodied and the transcendent, are 
but two aspects of one consciousness-power that contains within itself all 
possibilities. 

Kula is Tripurasundari as the Goddess within die three cities. Akula is 
Tripurasundari as the Goddess beyond the three cities. Kula is the manifest Sri 
Yantra. Akula is the empty center point from which the Sri Yantra arises. Kula is the 
Sanskrit phones. Akula is the unstruck sound, the anahata, from which they arise. 
Kula is power manifest in concrete, historically contingent modes. Akula is the 
transcendent source from which all power arises. Kula is the community of Tantric 
practitioners, rooted in time and place. Akula is the timeless, placeless absolute reality 
that Tantrikas seek to experience. The conjoining of kula and akula is the paradox that 
constitutes the body of Tripurasundari. The Goddess fashions for herself 
macrocosmic, microcosmic, and mesocosmic forms for the purpose of embodying her 
own paradox: the mystery of the co-existence of all opposites and the potential of 
freedom through radical empowerment. 

Theologians throughout the ages have grappled with the question, Why does 
divinity manifest the universe? In Sri Vidya traditions the answer to this question is: 
Because she is free to do so. The highest power of divine consciousness is its power 
of freedom, called svatantrya-sakti. Totally free, having the power to be and 
accomplish whatever it wants, the Godhead manifests as the universe for the sake of 
revealing its innate freedom. “God,” according to B. N. Pandit’s Svatantrya Darpana, 
“has fancied all this [creation] out of His own self through the grandeur of (His 
supreme) self-dependence and it is only children, and not others, who say that this 
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thing or that thing is the (ultimate) cause of the universe.” 46 Commenting on this 
passage, Sthanesvar remarked: 


Consciousness creates because it is free to do so. This world is only an 
illusion if you are like the children Panditji refers to. If you are awakened 
by her [Tripurasundari’s] grace, then you see that this whole universe, 
including yourself, is her body of love projected as universal flux. . . . Like 
an artist or a musician, Tripurasundari becomes inspired. Her spanda-sakti 
stirs, and she desire to create. Having nothing on which to create, the 
Goddess, like a spider, must give rise to her canvas by producing it from 
her own being. The painting she produces is the Sri Yantra/* 


For Sthanesvar, the Sri Yantra is the Goddess’s work of art. It is the triangular 
manifestation of a universe that contains within itself, like a hologram, infinite 
replications of itself such that each point within the body of the Goddess is an exact 
replica of that very body. 


The Microcosmic Form of the Goddess: Kundalini- 
Sakti and the Subtle Physiology 

In Sri Vidya Sakta Tantra, as in Trika Kaula Saivism, the power of divine 
embodiment manifests not only on the macrocosmic level of the cosmos body, but 
also on the microcosmic level of the human body, which is itself represented as a kula 
that is possessed of kauliki-, vimarsa-, and visarga-saktis /’ According to Sakta 
Tantra, the process of cosmic embodiment and release recapitulates itself at the human 
level. " Just as the universe contracts only to expand again, so the human experiences 
limitation (kula) only to become unlimited again ( akula) by engaging in the esoteric 
practices of Sakta sadhana, which are designed to harness the embodied powers of 
Tripurasundari. 
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Sri Vidya constructions of the human body incorporate earlier Tantric notions of a 
subtle physiology constituted by a complex network of energy centers ( cakras ) and 
the serpentine power of the kundalini-sakti. For exponents of Sri Vidya, it is the 
Goddess herself, Parasakti, who becomes embodied in the subtle physiology as the 
kundalini-sakd. It is she who assumes the form of the serpentine power coiled up at 
the base of the spine in the muladhara-cakra. And it is she who, when awakened, 
assumes the form of a blazing fire and ignites an alchemical transformation so 
profound that the human psychophysiology becomes the vehicle by which the 
Goddess accomplishes her highest aim: the transformation of the finite into the 
infinite. This she accomplishes through uniting the female half of her bipolar being 
with the male half, the Siva principle, situated in the sahasrara-cakra at the crown of 
the head. 

Unlike their Vedantin counterparts, who seek to transcend the body in states of 
contemplative gnosis, Sakta Tantrikas seek to harness the body’s powers through 
yogic practices designed to awaken the kundalini-sakti at the base of the spine. Once 
awakened, the kundalini-sakti transforms the individual into a living embodiment of 
the Goddess, thereby collapsing any illusory distinctions between micro- and 
macrocosmic realities. Whether looking within himself in meditation or gazing 
outward upon the world, the fully realized sadhaka sees the same thing: the blissful 
projection of the Self-as-Goddess. This radical bifocal vision, bom of sadhana, 
confirms that the Sakta universe is the holographic projection of the Goddess’s I- 
consciousness. Like Indra’s net, all points of the projection contain the totality of 
consciousness. Although but one localized point in this projection, the microcosmic 
Tantrika is simultaneously the entirety of the projection and the source from which the 
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projection arises. For these three elements—point, projection, and source—are 
animated by the same I-principle ( ahanta ), Tripurasundari, the wholeness of 
consciousness. 

Sri Vidya paddhatis unanimously announce that meditation on Tripurasundari 
is the cause of the production of powers ( tripurasundari-dhyana-siddhi-bhava-hetu ). 
Realization of the Goddess as one’s innermost Self produces supreme power as a 
consequence of the recognition of the non-distinction between all cognizers, all 
cognitions, and all objects cognized. As we continued our walk through Pasupatinath 
Temple on that night of Mahasivaratri, Sthanesvar reflected with me on the paradox of 
power in Sri Vidya. 

For the Tantrika the mystery of being human is that we create God just as he 
creates us. You talk about power [and the issue of) whether it comes from 
God or whether it is created by humans. I say, what does it matter? What is 
the difference? If I am to be true to my gurus, then I have to believe that 1 
am Tripurasundari. If I am Tripurasundari, how can I even ask the question 
of whether or not 1 create jx>wer of if power comes from divinity? 
Ultimately, “1” am every thing.' 

In Sri Vidya the ontological shift from the constructed realm of truth ( samvrti- 
satya) to the unconditioned state of liberation ( moksa ) occurs through a systematic 
engagement in ritual and yogic practices by which the Sakta practitioner, who is 
Tripurasundari-in-a-state-of-concealment, 52 awakens to the Goddess within in the 
form of the kundalini-sakti and to the Goddess without in the manifold play and 
display of the phenomenal world. This bifocal vision culminates in that unified 
awareness in which the duality of microcosm and macrocosm is subsumed in the 
wholeness of consciousness. 
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Mesocosmic Forms of the Goddess: The Sri Yantra 


In Sri Vidya Tripurasundari, the supreme Devi who projects the cosmos as her 
macrocosmic form and kundalini-sakti as her microcosmic form, is also celebrated as 
manifesting three mesocosmic forms that serve as aids on the sadhaka's path to 
liberation. She assumes a gross form ( sthula-rupa ) as an anthropomorphic icon, a 
subtle form ( suksma-rupa ) as the Sri Vidya mantra, and a transcendent form (para- 
rupa) as the aniconic Sri Yantra. 53 In this section we will focus on Sri Vidya 
representations of the Sri Yantra as the supreme form of the Goddess that is the 
supreme means to liberation. 

For the Sri Vidya sadhaka , the Sri Yantra is the transcendent form of 
Tripurasundari. This geometric embodiment of the Goddess unfolds from the central 
point, the bindu, at the heart of the inner triangle, the trikona, and expands outward in 
a series of interlocking triangles (eight minor triangles, two sets of ten minor triangles, 
fourteen minor triangles), which are encompassed by two sets of lotus petals (eight 
and sixteen), three circles, and four gateways. (See Figure 1). The Sri Yantra, as 
the body of the Goddess, Parasakti, is the form of supreme power ( parasakti-rupini), 
its interlocking triangles representing the complex configurations of divine energy. 
The Sri Yantra, as the body of the Goddess, is also the body of the cosmos, for, as 
discussed earlier, the phenomenal universe is the macrocosmic form of Devi. In this 
context the Sri Yantra is revered as the cosmic blueprint on which are mapped the 
structures and processes of all levels of creation and all categories of being. 

The center of Sri Yantra is the I-principle, the ahamta-bindu. It is the site of 
Tripurasundari’s subjecthood, the Self. All other points of the Sri Yantra are the 
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Figure 1 

6ri Yantra by Mukti Singh Thapa 
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objects of Tripurasundari’s self-expression. However, Tripurasundari never loses 
sight of the fact that her I-ness and the manifest universe are eternally united in non¬ 
duality. From this perspective the Sri Yantra is Visvarupa Devi—the form of the 
Goddess whose form is the universe. From the center point of the Sri Yantra, as 
Visvarupa Devi, all forms arise, and to its center point all forms return. The Sri 
Tantra-Hrdgahvara of Sthanesvar declares: 


The whole world, differentiated as knower and known, is the external body 
of bindu. And the bindu, which is I-ness, is Mahabindu, which reveals 
Cakra [Sri Yantra]. Cakra is that which cuts the fetters and reveals the Self. 
. . . As the sun is reflected in a fine mirror, so prakasa is reflected in 
vimarsa. This reflection creates the primal triad, which form is the triangle 
[at the heart of the Sri Yantra]. Starting from this triad and descending to 
bhupura [the outer square], all manifestation is rooted in duality. 55 


Commenting on this passage—which derives its understanding not only from 
classical texts of the Sri Vidya canon, but also from numerous Nepalese 
paddhatis —Sthanesvar emphasized that while the Goddess’s subjecthood is rooted in 
the bindu, the dualistic awareness present in the outer dimensions of the Sri Yantra is 
also imbued with the non-dual awareness that is the essence of bindu. 51 ' 

The central triangle of the Sri Yantra, the trikona , as the triadic heart of the 
Goddess, is invested with multiple meanings in §ri Vidya. The trikona is understood 
as the fusion of the triadic powers of will, knowledge, and action ( iccha-jnana-kriya - 
saktyatmaka-devi). When hypostatized, these three powers are identified as the three 
goddesses of the Trika Kaula—Para, Parapara, and Apara—yet one more example of 
the intimate interconnections between the Sri Vidya and Trika Kaula lineages. On an 
epistemological level, the three lines of the trikona are identified as the subject 
(pramatr ), object {prameya ), and means of knowing (pramana). They are also 
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equated with the classical Hindu triad ( trimurti) of Brahma, Visnu, and Siva; with the 
three strands of material reality ( gunas ); and with a multiplicity of other triads. In 
sum, the trikona signifies the myriad triadic relationships that determine the 
fluctuations of a divinity that is ultimately beyond ( para) all fluctuation. Sthanesvar 
remarked; 


The inner trikona is the mystery of the revelation of the Agamas and 
Tantras, the revelation that consciousness contains a triadic heart 7 capable 
of manifesting this universe within itself. The trikona represents the 
universal cognitive process unfolding within each of us simultaneously. We 
are each Tripurasundari yielding our three powers, embodying the subject, 
object, and process of knowing within ourselves through the projection of 
the fifty matrkas —the seeds of our own consciousness—upon our self- 
created canvas. 


On one level, the trikona is the geometric embodiment of a linguistic register, one 
that plays with elaborate theories of language that equate word ( sabda ) with ultimate 
reality (brahman). At the phonic level, the triangle represents the phone e, which is 
the source and product of the three phones that constitute the three lines of the 
triangle—a, a, and /. These three phones in turn correspond to the three goddesses 
Varna, Jyestha, and Raudri, the iccha, jhana, and kriya-saktis. And, as the 
embodiment of these goddesses-who-are-power, this triangle also represents the light¬ 
wave formations of divine energy. In this way, the Sri Yantra serves as a synthetic 
emblem that encapsulates cosmological, epistemological, linguistic, and aesthetic 
speculations. David White remarks: 

The theoreticians of post-tenth-century C.E. high Hindu Tantra (i.e., the later 
Trika and Srividya traditions) were especially innovative in their integration 
of aesthetic and linguistic theory into their reinterpretation of earlier theory 
and practice. As such, the acoustic and photic registers lie at the forefront of 
their metaphysical systems, according to which the absolute godhead, which 
is effulgent pure consciousness, communicates itself to the world and 
especially to the human microcosm as a stream or wave of phosphorescent 
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light and as a “garland” of the vibrating phonemes of the Sanskrit language. 
And, because the universe is brought into being by a divine outpouring of 
light and sound, the tantric practitioner may return to and identify himself 
with the pure consciousness by meditatively recondensing those same 
photons of light and phonemes of sound into their higher principles. 5 


A perfect symbol of Sri Vidya’s heart, the trikona represents the flow not only of 
pure sound and light, but also of the menstrual and sexual juices of human bodies. 
For at another level, the trikona is understood to be the yogini-vaktra (literally, the 
“lower mouth”), the female sexual organ, which is the womb ( bhaga) of 
consciousness from which all phenomena arise. Phonic, photic, geometric, and 
sexual, this triangle is the blissful, erotic manifestation of a female Godhead whose 
cosmogonic act is the projection from her lower mouth of an emission of pure sound- 
light-orgasm. Padoux writes: 

Owing ... to its form [the trikona] is . . . associated with ... the energy of 
bliss, ananda ...: due to its being shaped like an inverted triangle, it takes 
on a very significant meaning for a Tantric or even simply an Indian mind, 
as conveyed by Jayaratha [TA 3.94, comm. (pp. 103-104)]: “By [the term] 
‘trikona’ is indicated [or hinted at] the aspect of place of birth, in other 
words of the ‘mouth of Yogini’ ( yoginivaktra ) of this [phone].” The place 
in question, evidently, is the yoni, that is, both the maternal womb and the 
feminine sexual organ. “From this place,” adds Jayaratha, “is bom the 
supreme Energy, as has been said: ‘When She comes forth, curved, out of 
the triangular seat’ and: ‘the triangle is called bhaga [that is: vulva], secret 
mandala, abiding in the sky, its angles being will, cognition, and 
action... 


The mystery of the inner triangle, the heart of Sri Yantra, Tripurasundari’s body, 
is that its multiple registers are embodied as the lower mouths of all women. In one 
of her infinite forms ( ananta-rupini), Tripurasundari is the “mistress of speech,” 
Vaglsvari, comprising the totality of syllables, replete with infinite power (puma - 
bharita-sakti-atmaka) and the cosmogonic capacity to manifest infinite worlds within 
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her own body ( ananta-vaicitriya-bhava-rupita ). The mystery of this divine body writ 
large as infinite bodies, each containing the totality within itself, is that Tripurasundari, 
as the supreme Godhead, is a bipolar being who encompasses both female and male, 
Sakti and Siva, akula and kula. Cosmogenesis can be understood from this 
perspective as an erotic love play fueled by kama-sakti , the power of eroticism. At the 
time of creation the Goddess projects her male half, Siva, as kula, the embodied 
cosmos, and at the time of dissolution she withdraws her beloved male counterpart 
back into herself in blissful union. This macrocosmic erotic play is recapitulated on 
the microcosmic plane when the kundalini-sakti, the female serpentine power seated in 
the muladhara-cakra at the base of the spine, rises up and unites with her male half, 
Siva, in the sahasrara-cakra at the crown of the head. 

It is Tripurasundari who assumes the role of Kamakalesvari, the “mistress of the 
arts of love,” and wields her kama-sakti as the power that both ensnares and liberates 
beings from bondage. The structure of the Sri Yantra, as the transcendent form of 
Tripurasundari, reflects this erotic power at the heart of the Goddess. The kama-kala, 
that which has erotic love as its digit, pulsates at the heart of the Sri Yantra. The 
kama-kala is the seed ( bija ) at the heart of the yantra and the center point from which 
all worlds arise. As the lower mouth of all women, the kama-kala is the seed of 
supreme power, the locus of omnipotent, omniscient, omnipresent, consciousness, 
and the still point from which all flux is bom. And it resonates with the sound- 
syllable (bija) that is the luminous vibration of Tripurasundari. White writes: 

It is then a phosphorescing ( sphurad) drop of sound ( bindu ) that animates 
this cosmogram [i.e., the Sri Yantraj and the universe and into which the 
mind of the person who meditates on it is reabsorbed. . . . The kamakala is 
a “close-up,” as it were, of this drop. When one zooms in on it meditatively, 
one sees that it is composed of three or four elements whose interplay 
constitutes the first moment of the transition, within Godhead, from pure 
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inferiority to external manifestation, from the pure light of effulgent 
consciousness ( prakasa ) to conscious awareness ( vimarsa ). 

White goes on to explain that at the heart of the interlocking triangles surrounding the 
bindu is the grapheme im, which is the kundalini-sakti, the embodied power of 
consciousness situated at the base of the spine, and the center of the Sri Yantra. 
When asleep, this grapheme-serpentine-power resides in the subtle physiology as an 
internalized Sri Yantra whose center is the base of the spine. When the kundalini is 
awakened and fully risen, this center point “stretches out” and forms a three- 
dimensional yantra whose apex is at the crown of the head where illumined 
consciousness realizes the union of Sakti and Siva. 

The Sri Yantra is thus celebrated in Sri Vidya Sakta Tantra as the divine form 
( isvara-rupa) that serves as the supreme means for the attainment of embodied 
liberation ( jivanmukti-prapti-uttama-upaya ). As will be discussed in chapter 3, by the 
twelfth century in Nepal the Sri Yantra had risen to the status of a supreme emblem of 
power ( saktyuttama-lihga) wielded by kings to legitimate both their private sadhana 
and their political sovereignty. The interlocking triangles of this supreme power 
wheel ( parasakti-cakra ) came to be recognized as a geometrically perfect 6 ' template for 
religious, cultural, and political formation. 

§ri Vidya delineates a system of sadhana , of ritual and yogic practices, by means 
of which the practitioner—whether he be a king or a street sweeper, a tabla player or a 
kathak dancer, a man or a woman—may harness the power of the Sri Yantra and 
transform his or her own body into a laboratory for the transmutation of humanity 
into divinity. It is to this process of transmutation—this process by which 
Tripurasundari reveals herself to herself through elaborate mechanisms of purification 
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and metamorphosis—that we now turn in order to discern the mechanisms through 
which the discourse of non-duality is inscribed in the body through religiocultural 
practices. 


notes To Chapter 1 

Personal Communication, Benares, India, August 28, 1995. 

My intention from the outset has been to explore the ways in which traditions are transformed 
through embodiment at the level of the individual. I would contend that human experience, desi res, and 
biogenetic makeup are inseparably linked to the history, practice, and doctrine of religious traditions. 
Seeking the contours of the logical, geometric web that weaves together the various strands of 
Nepalese sociopolitical, cultural, and religious traditions, I have walked up both textual and 
ethnographic pathways believing that each has something of unique value to offer and that they arc 
inseparably linked just as Sri Yantra's bindu is linked to its bhupur, a. 

When oral tradition—the locus of ethnography—becomes institution it replicates itself as 
authoritative text (sastra )—and thereby enters the locus of textual analysis. In a Tantric context, a text 
is authoritative by merit of the fact that it emblemizes the living tradition which reciprocally identifies 
with it as the symbol of its own relationship to divinity. In this symbiotic relationship between text and 
tradition, the living tradition (sampradaya) embodies its text through yogic practices which transform 
the written word into lived experience and make possible liberation from the binding properties of 
language. Once freed from discursive fields, the mind thinks according to its own intuitive Hashings 
(TS 111.35-37). In such a state one is freed to embody aporia (Derrida 1996) by being the l-principle 
( ahanta ) which gazes simultaneously from within, without, above, and below. This doctrine of an 
ubiquitous I is not unlike an earlier shift in Puranic traditions which saw the Siddha as the supreme 
symbol of imitatio dci. These traditions are of particular interest here not only because they shared tlie 
same theology, ontology, cosmology, and even philology, but also because they are deeply wedded to 
the proto-hard science traditions of the greater subcontinent (and here I include Tibet and all the trade 
routes that entered it); for, the Siddha was not just a mystic, theoretician, and ritual specialist, s/he was 
also a "scientist” acutely interested in the movements of the stars and the earthly cycles that accounted 
for any thing from menstrual flux to the flow of tides. 

Oral Communication, Deopatan, Nepal, February 23, 1997. 

In my earlier work, I analyze how the symbolism and theology of the visvarupa, embodied so 
richly at the temple of Carigu Narayana, functions as a metonym of Nepa lese religious traditions. In 
the eleventh ahnika of the Bhagavad-Gita the god-king Kxsna reveals his visvarupa to Atjuna. In 
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Kfsna’s universal form Aijuna sees all facets of reality contained within the cosmic body of God. He 
sees plurality embraced by unity, the many within the one. With this vision, Aijuna is able to engage in 
battle knowing that ultimately all forms are manifestations of and contained within the body of God. 
As a seminal text for Bhagavata and Vaisnava Hindu traditions, the Bhagavad-Gita also epitomizes 
Sakta Tannic conceptions of the Goddess as transcendent, imminent, and all-pervasive. 

The tripartite correlation of gross, subtle, and supreme form to, respectively, the murti, mantra, and 
yantra of Tripurasundari is found in such early texts as the Yogini-Hrdaya. It is for this reason, that 
Brooks adopts this model in laying out his analysis of Sri Vidya traditions in South India. See 
Douglas Brooks, Auspicious Wisdom: The Texts and Traditions of Srividya Sakta Tantrism in South 

India (Albany: SUNY Press, 1992), esp. chapters 4, 5, and 6. 

6 

Oral Communication, Deopatan, Nepal, February 23, 1997. 

Much like their Ch'an counterparts, Tantric exegetes manipulate paradox for the purpose of 
producing a jump from the discursive to non-discursive fields. Here, the emphasis is on the 
inexpressibility of truth ( anirvacaniyam) and the importance of practice-based experience (anubhava) 

over knowledge (jhana). 

8 

This activity of reduplication, its impact and place within Nepalese culture, society, and politics, 
and its implication fora comparative theory of power, arc central foci of this work. Flowing along the 
interconnected channels of the Nepala-Mandala, Tantric practice and discourse entered the 
“mainstream" nearly a millcnium ago and has since then Sanctioned as one of the primary streams that 
fed the reservoirs of cultural knowledge. For this reason, Tantric understandings of power arc traced 
not only to Tantric texts and practitioners, but also to doctors, musicians, artists, politicians, shamans, 
housewives, and taxi drivers. In each case, the degree of specialized knowledge, varies; however, just 
as all Americans are to some degree influenced by “American values” so all Nepalese are influenced, to 
varying degrees, by the high Tantric traditions which entered their country by at least the twelfth 
century and quickly thereafter became a dominant social and cultural force. 

My primary interest here is to excavate, reproduce, interpret, and evaluate an elitist perspective. I 
am interested in the understanding of the practitioners of Sakta Tantra, their informed patrons (often 
kings), and the other actors who consciously engaged in Tantric practice. These are the agents who 
interwove the sectarian discourses and practices of Tantra into the “common sense” fabric of every day 
realities in the Kathmandu valley. Taking a lead from Foucault, I work from the assumption that the 
domains of my archeological and hermeneutical project arc not limited to any particular segment of 
Nepal’s mandala since all points lead to and are fed by shared epistemes. Although epistemes—shared 
understandings of the mechanisms of knowledge—are historically rooted, multiple, and often 
paradoxical (in that epistemes are rooted in bodies and bodies do not always conform to logic), 1 
contend that the Nepalese epistemes have been consistently informed by high Tantra for the last eight 
hundred years. During this time Tantric epistems have spread like viruses—not meant in a pejorative 
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sense here—through the multiple levels of the Nepalese social, political, and cultural “matrix” to such 
an extent that its ubiquitous presence is unquestioned. I make no judgment of this all-pervasive 
presence. Rather, I take interest in the ramification of its presence and potential demise. 

At the core of theTantric (hence, Nepalese) episteme on power is the doctrine that multiplicity can 
be transformed within the unified field of subjective awareness. The Tantrika constructs for himself a 
vision of oneness (advaita-drsti), remolding ordinary categories of perception to fit the idealized world 
constructed by his root texts ( mulagama ) and the words of his gum ( guru-vacana). This elitist, post¬ 
tenth century worldview depicts the universe as the unfolding of infinite reservoirs of divine power, 
reservoirs to be tapped by the Tantrika for both worldly gain ( bhukti ) and spiritual emancipation 
( mukti). Herein, I attempt to map this idealized universe with an eye towards understanding how a 
Tantrika comes to proclaim that all multiplicity is contained within a single Godhead who is, ultimately, 
one's own I-consciousncss. This navigation will take us not only into the texts and oral traditions of 
Nepalese high Tantric traditions—particularly Sri Vidya Saktism and Trika Kaula Saivism—but also 
the texts and oral traditions of Nepalese music, art, politics, and medicine. Tracking the story of Devi 

we walk many interconnected paths and listen to a chorus of multiple, historically interwoven voices. 

10 

TS 1.1. 

Oral Communication, Dcopatan, Nepal, February 23, 1997. 

12 

TPv with Bhaskari 2.131, quoted in Pandit, Specific Principles , p. 3. 

PTv 4.221, quoted in Pandit, Specific Principles, p. 2. 

U PrHr 3. 

15 NSA 1.4-6, 2.7. 

16 RjV on NSA 1.1. 

Samviti. from root vrf (“to turn,” “to produce,” “to set forth”) plus prefix sain (“towards") comes 

to mean, variously, “to conglomerate," “to produce,” “to perform.” 

18 

Comprised of the elements vi-ava- hr, this semantically charged term denotes a "dealer,” "female 
slave,” “common practice,” and “ways of world.” 
n AR 1.3.5. Cf. STH 4.2. 


In some ways the distinction between the Two Truths of Tantric theology parallels the differing 
interpretations of the term “sacred” as mapped out in the theoretical writing of Mircea Eliade and his 
student, J. Z. Smith. See Sam Gill’s insightful essay on the scholarship of J.Z. Smith and Mircea 
Eliade entitled “Territory,” in Critical Terms for Religious Studies, ed. Mark C. Taylor, (Chicago: 

University of Chicago Press, 1998), pp. 298-313. 

21 

In his Sri Tantra-Hrdgahvara, Sthanesvar defines Tripurasundari as “that consciousness/power 
(cit-sakti) that creates the world and is created by the world.” STH 2.3. Cf. NSA 4.15-16, 18- i 9a 
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l apply the term sastra to Sthanesvar’s text as a result of our discussions on its origins. Sthancsvar 
claims that the text was revealed to him, that it was the “grace of the Mother” who placed the verses in 
the “womb of his mind” and thereby made possible the birth of a text that is in my estimation one of the 
most concise treatise on Sri Vidya cosmogony to date. This opinion is shared by certain 
contemporaries of Sthanesvar who view him as an accomplished sadhaka of uncommon standard. 

23 

In STH I find evidence that Tantric ideology ( tantta-vada) presupposes both social-constructivism 
and its opposite, theology, and—through the incorporation of a body-based technology—reveals 
dimensions of power that are trans-lingual. For Tantrikas, historically-contingent ideological constructs 
may be producers of power, however, such productions are rooted in a transcendent other—the 
Devi—who is paradoxically both constructed and trans-constructed. It is this dual nature which allows 
for freedom, for the Goddess who binds through her veiling power of language ( sadba-tirodhana-sakti ) 
is also the Goddess who liberates through the unveiling power at the heart of language (sabda- 
anugraha-sakti). 

1 am reminded here of Foucault’s insistence that the purpose of his own scholarly project was to 
liberate himself and others from the historically-contingent discourses that have determined western 
constructions of power and knowledge. Gencoiogically a dualist—in that he is post-Structuralism— t 
would have perhaps been illogical for Foucault to proclaim the possibility of the "freedom to think 
freely” as a potential innate to the very nature of that which produced the tethering institutions that cage 
our minds. Ultimately we cannot know Foucault’s perspective on Nepalese Sakta Tantra. 
Unfortunately, he did not write on South Asian epistemes. However, we do know that many Post- 
Foucaultian thinkers—particulary in the fields of gender and feminist studies—tend to see “liberated 
thought” as positioned at one end of an ontological and discursive field whose opposite end contains 
the “institutions of humankind.” While not disagreeing with the insights of these post-Foucaultian 
theoreticians, the Tantrika also secs the binding properties of institutions, uniquely rooted as they are in 
the social and economic realities of each and every particular community, as the historical instantiations 
of one of the five powers of the Absolute: the power to bind ( tirodhana-sakti ). While post- 
Foucaultians might convincingly argue that Tantric non-dualist discourse is but another ideological 
ploy by which the powerful encode their hegemonic agendas into both public and private discursive 
fields, this kind of neo-Marxist argument—while of value—comes up short in explaining the multiple 
dimensions of Tantric practice, discourse, and experience. In analyses such as the one I am 
undertaking, one must take into account that at its core Tantra is a sophisticated and finely tuned 
machinery of body praxis, the aim of which is the production of beings who cognize themselves as 
lords of the universe (jagad-isvaras ), not solely because such self-structuring—when accepted by 
others—makes possible favorable positionings within the theater of institutionalized power, but also 
because such self-structuring is based on an real shift towards freedom as a result of the attainment of 
the highest of the four aims of human existence (catuh-purusarthas), liberation ( moksa ), which is itself 
the supreme power, the power of freedom ( svatantrya-sakti ), a power that, when rooted in the 
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experience of the king, extends out like rays of light across the multiple intersecting lines of his 
manda/a/kingdom. AR on NSA 4.10-17. 

24 

For a complete list of these paddhatis see, below, Appendix B. 

25 

Oral Communication, Patan, Nepal, May 22, 1997. 

26 

Svatantrya-Darpana 4.1: 

Sva-vilasena sivasya svabhava-visye ’tha vismrtir bandhah; 

Guru-sastropasanaya pratyavamarsa-smrtih punar moksah. 

27 

Oral Communication, Patan, Nepal, May 22, 1997. 

28 

Commentary on Svatantrya-Darpana 4.1, p. 47. 

STH 1.3. Cf. Andre Padoux, Vac, The Concept of the Word in Selected Hindu Tantras, trans. 
Jaques Gontier(Albany: State University of New York Press, 1990), esp. pp. 172-88. 

30 

Here Sthanesvar’s use of the term “soul" is problematic. A more appropriate term would have 
been Self or atman, which by definition is formless, whereas soul—rendered jiva in Sanskrit—is 
understood to have characteristics. In this statement, Sthanesvar is speaking poetically, drawing from 
Western mystical interpretations of soul as they were developed by medieval mystics like St. John of 
the Cross and Mcister Eckhart who described the soul as infinite and formless. 

Oral Communication, Patan, Nepal, May 22,1997. 

NSA 1.1. 

” RjV on NSA 1.1. 

Alper offers an extensive analysis of abhasavada in his essay, "Siva and the Ubiquity of 
Consciousness: The Spaciousness of an Artful Yogi,” in Journal of Indian Philosophy 7 (1979): 345- 
407. Cf. Kamalakar Mishra’s Kashmir Saivism, The Central Philosophy of Tantrism (Massachusetts: 
Rudra Press, 1993), see esp. Chapter 5, “The Theory of Appearance {Abhasavada),” pp. 191-218. 

35 

See Jaidev Singh’s discussion of “dynamic consciousness"in his translation and exposition of the 
Spanda Karikas (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1980): esp. pp. xiii-xxii. 

36 

Paramartha-sara 25-26 [author’s translation]: 

Ajnanatimirayogad ekam api svasvabhavam atmanam | 
grahyagrahakananavaicitryenavabudhyeta || 25 

“From Its association with the darkness of ignorance, the Self, though its own self-nature is non¬ 
dual, comes to perceive itself as a wondrous diversity of subjects and objects." 
Rasaphanitasarkarikagudakhandadya yatheksurasa eva | 
tadvad avasthabhedah sarve paramatmanah sambhoh ||26 
“As syrup, molasses, candied sugar, sugar balls and hard candy, etc. arc all juice of the sugar cane, 
so the plurality of conditions arc all of Sambhu, the Supreme Self.” 
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For a further discussion of the spanda dynamic see Deba Brata SenSharma’s The Philosophy of 
Sadhana (Albany: SUNY Press, 1990), esp. Chapter l, ‘The Metaphysics of the Trika School,” pp. 
14-40. 

38 

See Moorhead Kennedy, “The Role of Visarga in Abhinavagupta's Paratrmsika Vivarara: A 
Tantric Solution to a Philosophical Problem," Masters Thesis, University of California, Santa Barbara, 
1994. 

39 

I am indebted to Paul Mullcr-Ortega for his insights on the dual nature of the visarga-sakti. See his 
essay, “The Power of the Secret Ritual Theoretical Formulations From the Tantra,” in Journal of Ritual 
Studies 4, no. 2 (Summer, 1990): 41-59. 

40 

Gavin Flood offers the most detailed analysis of this process of coagulation in his excellent work, 
Body and Cosmology in Kashmir Saivism (San Francisco: Mellcn Research University Press, 1993), 
esp. Chapter 3, “The Embodied Cosmos," pp. 85-110. 

Muller-Ortega, 77ie Triadic Heart of Siva (Albany: SUNY Press, 1989), pp. 58-63. 

42 

For a discussion of this notion of the universe as a “cosmic-play” ( lila-vada), see Mishra. Kashmir 
Saivism, pp. 249-251. Cf. SenSharma, Philosophy , pp. 29, 42. 

For a discussion of this notion of the universe as a “cosmic-play” ( lila-vada), sec Mishra, Kashmir 
Saivism, pp. 249-251. Cf. SenSharma, Philosophy, pp. 29, 42. 

44 

Here, purusa is synonymous with Brahman, the formless, transcendent aspect of divinity. 

43 NSA 4.12-14. 

46 

Svatantrya-darpana 8.4. 

Cf. PrHr I. 

48 

Oral Communication, Kathmandu, Nepal, June 15, 1997. 

49 

Muller-Ortega, Triadic Heart, p. 44. 

See Dirk Van Joens' comparative and synthetic discussion in "Transmission and Fundamental 
Constituents of the Practice," in Hindu Tantrism, eds. Sanjukta Gupta et. al. (Leidcn/Koln: E. J. Brill, 
1979): 47-70. 

Oral Communication, Dcopatan, Nepal, February 23, 1997. 

52 

As described by Siddhi Gopal Vaidya. Oral Communication, Patan, Nepal, October 11, 1997. 
Brooks, Auspicious, chs. 4-6. 

See Brooks, Auspicious Wisdom, pp. 115-146. Cf. Madhu Khanna, “The Concept and Liturgy of 
the Sricakra based on Sivananda’s Trilogy,” Ph.D. diss., Oxford University, 1986, pp. 119-137. 

55 STH 2.1. 

56 

Oral Communication, Valmiki Sansrit College, Kathmandu, Nepal, March 4, 1997. 
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Here, Sthanesvar is intentionally referring to Muller-Ortega’s analysis of God’s triangular heart in 
his Triadic Heart of Siva. 

58 

Oral Communication, Valmiki Sansrit College, Kathmandu, Nepal, March 4, 1997. 

59 

David Gordon White, “Transformations in the Art of Love: Kamakala Practices in Hindu Tantric 

and Kaula Traditions,” History of Religions 38, no. 2 (August 1998): 174. 

60 

Padoux, Vac, p. 266. 

61 

White, “Transformations in the Art of Love,” p. 177. 

62 

This geometry of perfection is found in a number of interrelated Nepalese sciences, including 
astrology, astronomy, and musicology, all of which—as will be seen in more detail below—have 
drawn heavily from and influenced Tantric discourse and practice. 
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TWO 


Tantric SAdhana: 
HARNESSING THE POWERS OF SAKTI 


Enduring bodily pain and even the destruction of the 
country, [the sadhaka swears], “/ will never reduce my 
practice. ” Keeping this vow, one should recite as long 
as one is capable of surviving. Then the sadhaka 
attains innumerable fivits.' 

—Artharatnavali 

Siva revealed the multiple forms of Tantra for the 
perfection of all the stages of sadhana, for revealingall 
paths, and for showering grace on all.' 

—Rjuvimarsini 


Manifesting reality from within herself, Tripurasundari embodies the paradox of 
creation: the one become many through the internal projection of itself as 
infinite monads, each containing the whole. Each point within the universal form is 
itself visva-rupa, the form of the universe. Within the Sakta Tantra ontology there is 
only one form: the form of supreme consciousness-power. 

Although miniscule in comparison to the infinite grandeur of the universe, each 
human being is a monad, a microcosmic embodiment of Devi that contains the totality 
of consciousness-power in the depths of the innermost Self. In November 1997, as 
we approached the house of the diksa-pujarm of Pasupatinath Temple, Sthanesvar 
remarked on Tripurasundari’s locus in the depths of human consciousness. 

Tripurasundari has become this manifest universe. Dwelling within man as 
his soul, Tripurasundari gazes out through all eyes upon her own internally 
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projected being. Tripurasundari looks out through all these eyes, but she is 
gazing within. We are in her being. There is nothing outside of 
Tripurasundari. As a Tantrika, when I go for the darsana of Lord Siva I 
don’t think to myself that this is a particular god worshipped by the 
Pasupatas or some other [Saivite cults]. No, I remind myself that this is 
myself, which is Tripurasundari, embodied in one of her infinite forms 
staring back at me with the same perfect I-awareness (purahanta- vimarsa) 
that enables me to cognize her as a Siva lihga or any other of the forms of 
the gods. Maintaining this non-dual awareness, what Utpala[deva] calls 
Siva-drsti, the vision of Siva—a Tantrika kindles his kundalini-sakti, 
Tripurasundari’s internalized form, as it rises through the body, 
transforming into the Sri Yantra, replete with all mantras, beings, and 
worlds/ 


With these words we reached our destination: the doorway of Padma Prasad Bhatta, 
the initiating priest ( diksa-pujarin) of Pasupatinath Temple, a man invested with the 
authority to sustain the lineage of Pasupatinath Temple priests ( pujarins ). Padma 
Prasad not only has an encyclopedic grasp of Nepalese paddhatis and Tantras, but is 
also widely recognized as an accomplished sadhaka of the Kapalika, Sri Vidya, and 
Guhyakall Kaula traditions. During the course of our two-hour conversation, he 
revealed many important facets of the interconnections among various Tantric 
communities in Nepal and also discussed the Tantric practices that transform the 
human body into what he called the “mega-powerful body of Siva-Sakti,” that is the 
seat of all the gods. Padma Prasad explained: 


In Tantra gods do not have an external abiding place. They dwell within the 
centers of the body. We generate them internally and then instill them in 
external images. Afterwards, we reabsorb them into ourselves. In this way 
we perfect and empower our body and thereby become the Absolute. This 
is the essence of Tantra. 5 


Sthanesvar later commented on Padma Prasad’s statement: 

The statement “gods do not have an external abiding-place” is great. Only a 
Kaulin like Padmaji could know these things. People either naively think 
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that the gods live in some other world, or they are skeptical and suppose that 
the gods don’t exist at all. But the gods surely exist. The gods are the 
forms of the syllables and the syllables are the basis of creation. However, 
this creation is our creation. There is no other who created us. We created 
ourselves as all that is here before us. We placed creation with ourselves as 
ourselves. And so in our daily pujas and meditative visualizing we manifest 
the powers of Tripurasundari to project creation externally from within 
herself by constructing the gods from our mantra recitation, installing them 
in images, and then reabsorbing them into ourselves at the end of our 
practice. In this way, like—or rather as—Tripurasundari, we create, sustain, 
conceal, destroy, and liberate universes. 6 


In this chapter we will examine various aspects of Tantric sadhana, the specialized 
ritual and yogic practices by means of which the Tantrika transforms his or her 
pschophysiology and awakens to his or her true identity as that divine consciousness- 
power which resides within the innermost depths of the Self. 


The Regressive Power of Sadhana: Reversing the 
Cosmogonic Process 


In the highly coded environs of Tantric practice the final aim is the realization that the 
body of the sadhaka and the body of divinity are united in a holographic universe 
whose constituent parts contain within themselves the whole, “this all” (sarvam idam). 
The Siva Samhita, a Nath Siddha guide to hatha yoga (ca. Tenth century), describes 
the body of the yogin as the seat of the entire universe. 


In your body is Mount Meru, encircled by the seven continents; the rivers 
are there too, the seas, the mountains, the plains, and the gods of the fields. 
Prophets are to be seen in it, monks, places of pilgrimage and the deities 
presiding over them. The stars are there, and the planets, and the sun 
together with the moon; there too are the two cosmic forces: that which 
destroys, that which creates; and all the elements: ether, air and fire, water 
and earth. Yes, in your body are all things that exist in the three worlds, all 
performing their prescribed functions around Mount Meru; he alone who 
knows this is held to be a true yogi. s 
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As discussed in Chapter 1, in Sri Vidya Sakta Tantra the Goddess is celebrated as 
manifesting simultaneously on the macrocomic plane as the universe and on the 
microcosmic plane in the human psychophysiology. In Tantric traditions this twofold 
manifestation is at times described as a “double concealment” in which divine 
consciousness conceals its true nature. Sanjukta Gutpa remarks: 


Tantric philosophy says that ultimately the unconscious bits of the universe, 
like stones, are also God and hence consciousness that has decided to 
conceal itself ( atma-samkoca ). Here we come to the double concealment 
which God decides on: firstly, He conceals the fact that His true form is 
identical with the individual soul; and secondly, he conceals His true nature 
as consciousness to manifest Himself as unconscious phenomena.’ 


The Absolute’s contraction as the universe is understood in this context as the 
outward projection of its inner nature."’ In this non-dual perspective, the universe is 
not a limitation of the Godhead. Rather, it is the pristine reflection of its infinite 
creative powers ( ananta-kala-sakti ). Sthanesvar, in his Sri Tantra-Hrdgahvara, 
explains: 

Truly speaking, this universe is the inseparable reflection of consciousness. 
While reflecting in a mirror the sun neither loses light nor heat. In the same 
way, while the supreme Mother (Paramba) reflects as, and into, the 
universe, she loses no lustre.' 

The Godhead becomes the universe and all beings in it, enfolding' itself into an 
infinitely varied cosmic dance. However, once manifested as all living beings, the 
Godhead in each case conceals its true nature ( svarupa-samkocana ). Tantric ritual and 
yogic practices provide the tools for the sadhaka to awaken to his or her true nature as 
that supreme consciousness-power which is the source and goal of all creation. 
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The key to achieving this realization is initiation into a Tantric lineage of perfected 
ones ( siddha-sampradaya ) stemming directly from the mouth of the Godhead ( divya - 
mukha) and capable of revealing the technologies of self-perfection. Initiation 
includes training in the specialized ritual and yogic procedures that produce 
transformations in consciousness as a result of the manipulations of the fluids of the 
physical body and the energies of the subtle body. Across sectarian divisions, Tantric 
systems of sadhana , share certain common features. In each case, the aim is to 
reverse the process of cosmogenesis and return the Godhead’s projected 
manifestations back to their unmanifest source. During sadhana the practitioner 
encodes in his or her microcosmic form the various parts of the Godhead’s 
macrocosmic form: divinities (devatas), phones (matrkas), graphemes (karas), 
elementary principles (tattva s), worlds (Ioka s), and I-cognizers (pramatrs).' 1 In this 
way, the sadhaka reproduces the process of cosmogenesis within his or her own 
psychophysiology. He or she then reverses this process by harnessing the regressive 
power of the visarga-sakti * and awakening the kundalini-sakti seated at the base of 
the subtle physiology. Once awakened, the kundalini-sakti ascends through the 
central channel, its ascent representing the dissolution of the universe in which all 
manifest forms are absorbed back into their unmanifest source in Paramasiva at the 
crown of the head. 

The mechanics of the sadhaka's reversal of the cosmogonic process and return to 
the Godhead function according to an internal-external dialectic in which modalities of 
external worship ( bahir-yaga) are mirrored by internalized visualizations and yogic 
practices (antar-yaga).' 5 The template that mediates this dialectic is the yantra , the 
mesocosmic device that is imparted by the guru at the time of initiation, diksa.' 6 As 
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discussed in Chapter 1, the yantra —and more specifically the Sri Yantra in Sri 
Vidya—is the geometric embodiment of the divine that functions simultaneously as 
the image of the divinity, the image of the universe, and the“image of man.” 17 The Sri 
Vidya sadhaka employs this mesocosmic device, the Sri Yantra, in both external ritual 
worship (puja) and internal meditative practice as a means of tracing the unfoldment 
of the cosmogonic process (sfsti-krama) from the bindu in the center to the outer 
circuits of the yantra's periphery and, conversely, as a means of reversing the 
cosmogenesis by tracing the process of dissolution ( laya-krama) starting from the 
periphery and moving inward to the center, the bindu. The adept’s external ritual 
actions are mirrored by an internal movement of consciousness in which he or she 
moves from an extrovertive state of multiplicity represented by the yantra's outer 
circuits to an introvertive state of undifferentiated unified awareness represented by 
the bindu in the center. In the advanced stages of sadhana, this movement in 
consciousness is accompanied by the movement of the kundalini-sakti from the 
muladhara-cakra at the base of the spine to the sahasrara-cakra at the crown of the 
head, which is identified with the bindu. Once the kundalini reaches its final 
destination and becomes permanently established in the sahasrara-cakra , the 
practitioner becomes a siddha, enters the “non-way” ( anupaya ), and transcends the 
need for any further form of practice. * 
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The Transgressive Power of Sadhana: Harnessing 
Sakti 

In order to understand the defining characteristics of Tantric sadhana , we must first 
consider the defining characteristics of Hindu Tantra more generally. A number of 
eminent scholars of Tantra, including Teun Goudriaan,' Andre Padoux," and 
Douglas Brooks,' 1 have developed lists of descriptive criteria to characterize Hindu 
Tantra. Brooks in particular argues for a “polythetic” approach in which, drawing 
upon the earlier work of Goudriaan and Padoux, he characterizes Hindu Tantra with 
reference to ten core features: (1) “extra-Vedic” canon; (2) specialized forms of yoga 
and spiritual discipline; (3) incorporation of theism and philosophical non-dualism 
with speculations concerning correspondences between the macrocosm and the 
microcosm; (4) elaborate speculations on the nature of sound and ritual use of 
mantras; (5) ritual use of aniconic yantras and mandalas; (6) emphasis on the authority 
of the guru; (7) bipolar symbolism; (8) secret and expeditious techniques to attain 
worldly empowerment ( bhoga ) and liberation ( moksa ); (9) use of prohibited 
substances and engagement in atinomian practices; (10) initiation ( diksa) based on 
criteria other than caste (jati) or gender ( lihga)." Although a useful heuristic device 
for locating “family resemblances” among various sects that may otherwise seem 
quite unrelated, Brooks’s polythetic approach rests on the assumption that there is no 
single defining feature of Hindu Tantra and that consequently we must caste our 
taxonomic net very wide if we are to capture the slippery fish that is Tantra. 
However, using Brooks’s wide polythetic net one inevitably reels in not just Tantric 
tunas, but a variety of other fish in the sea of Indian religio-philosophical traditions, 
ranging from early Vedic traditions to contemporary bhakti movements. 
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Among scholars who have objected to Brooks’s polythetic approach, Mark 
Dyczkowski in particular characterizes Brooks’s approach as potentially 
“meaningless” and offers instead a concise definition of a Tantrika, or practitioner of 
Tantra, as “one who has received initiation into a set of practices linked with a textual 
tradition proclaiming itself to be ‘Tantra.”” 3 This definition links the practitioner 
( sadhaka ) to initiation ( diksa ), to practice ( sadhana ),' J and to textual traditions that are 
self-identified as Tantric. Dyczkowski thus reduces Brooks’s list to three 
components: initiation, practice, and text. I would argue, however, that we need to 
define more precisely the specific nature and goal of Tantric practice. In this context, I 
favor David White’s definition of Hindu Tantra as the salvific pursuit of power 
{siddhf) through transgressive practices in which the bodily energies and fluids are 
manipulated, channeled, and/or exchanged, either externally through mystico-erotic 
rituals' 5 or internally' 6 through specialized visualization and body-control techniques. 
It is this pursuit of power through transgressive practices that distinguishes Hindu 
Tantra from India’s other religio-philosophical traditions. 

Any attempt to define Hindu Tantra is further complicated when, in contrast to 
Brooks, one views Tantric traditions through a diachronic lens.' 7 In this context one 
must distinguish between the older mystico-erotic forms of Tantra found in the early 
Kaula traditions and the later sanitized forms of high Hindu Tantra found in Trika 
Kaula Saiva traditions and Sri Vidya Sakta traditions.' The Kaula cults, originating 
as early as the seventh or eighth century, were centered on antinomian rituals in which 
the fluids of the body served as the means for the attainment of empowering 
knowledge (jnana-siddhi )." Gathering at Kaula temples, cemeteries, and other sites 
outside the pale of the orthodox brahmanical tradition, the Yoginis and Siddhas of the 
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Kaula traditions engaged in ritualized sex and exchanged bodily fluids as a way of 
demonstrating their links to a shared spiritual tradition, the kula, through which the 
clan nectar ( kula-dravya, kulamrtaf 1 served to produce a radical form of 
empowerment. Such mystico-erotic circles were linked by the sharing of bodily 
fluids that were understood to have their ultimate origin in the Goddess, Sakti, she 
who is the source of all power. “The life and structure of the tantric family or clan 
(kula)," writes White, “is defined by the life- and immortality-giving flow of the clan 
essence (kulamfta) that is transmitted, concretely and in the form of sexual fluids, in 
tantric initiation and worship rituals.” 3 ' In these erotically charged environs, ritualized 
sexual intercourse and its products were the means to power. I would argue that it is 
this transgressive body-based system of soteriology and practice that remains at the 
heart of Hindu Tantra even in its later classical formulations when it was sanitized in 
the complex theological systems of Trika Kaula and Sri Vidya. 3: But why would the 
great exponents of Trika Kaula and Sri Vidya traditions—such as Abhinavagupta and 
Bhaskararaya, who were both observant brahmins—incorporate into their systems the 
mystico-erotic practices of earlier Kaula traditions? Tantrikas answer this question by 
declaring that such transgressive activities as ritualized sexual union and the ingestion 
of forbidden substances are necessary for breaking the bonds that bind the sadhaka to 
the endless cycle of birth and death. Brooks remarks: 

Tantrics engage the forbidden to transcend mundane restrictions and to 
experience directly the inherently blissful ( ananda ) nature of the ultimate in 
the form of certain worldly (and often forbidden) pleasures (kama). More 
interested in how these convention-transcending methods bring about these 
experiences than in how others might react, Tantrics are unapologetic, 
preferring secrecy to explanation. 
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“Engaging of the forbidden” enables the Tantrika to attain a state of liberation- 
while-living (jivanmukti ) predicated on the harnessing of desire ( kama ) for the 
purpose of spiritual and worldly empowerment. 34 The Tantrika understands salvation 
to be achieved when he or she realizes that vibrant dynamism of consciousness-power 
( cit-sakti ) which is the source and basis of the universe. Brooks writes, “The 
universe, according to Hindu Tantrism, is nothing but power ( sakti ), which is 
creation’s material and efficient cause and its immanent and transcendent form.” 35 
Understanding his or her own psychophysiology to be an exact replica of the 
macrocosm, the Tantrika realizes his true nature as the microcosmic embodiment of 
consciousness-power. 

The pursuit of spiritual and worldly empowerment necessitates that the Tantrika 
transgress the brahmanical boundary lines delineating the pure and the impure, for 
power is often perceived to lie most potently in those places that are beyond the pale 
of conventional norms: in sexual fluids, prohibited substances, dead bodies, and the 
like. For this reason, the early Yogini and Siddha exponents of Kaula traditions 
practiced their liberating mystico-erotic practices in cemeteries and other non- 
brahmanical zones. Engaging in ritualized sexual union, they sought a caste-defying 
awakening through which they could tap the deepest reservoirs of power. 

While early Kaula traditions were often promulgated by lower castes, the later 
Trika Kaula and Sri Vidya traditions were often formulated by brahmins. In the case 
of Kashmir, as Sanderson astutely points out, the brahmins adopted Tantric practices 
as a means of incorporating their purity-bound self within a Tantrika self that viewed 
the former as its lower nature. 36 Such double encoding enabled these brahmins to 
remain pure in social spheres while secretly harnessing the impure powers of the 
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Kaula goddesses of the Krama and Trika. Abhinavagupta provides two explanations 
for the necessity and efficacy of antinomian Tantric practices. First, notions of purity 
and impurity are not absolutes, but are rather self-imposed and self-limiting social 
categories. Second, the ingestion of wine and meat, ritualized sexual intercourse, and 
other transgressive activities condoned by the Tantras serve as stimulants for the 
harnessing of sakti and the “duality-devouring expansion of consciousness.” 37 

One of the defining characteristics of high Hindu Tantra, as formulated by 
Abhinavagupta and later exponents of Trika Kaula and Sri Vidya traditions, is the 
exegetical strategy of veiling heterodox Kaula practices within a corpus of practices 
and doctrines that adorned the face of a sophisticated orthodoxy. This exegesis of 
dissimulation enabled the Tantrika to maintain an appearance of brahmanical purity 
in public even as he or she transgressed such boundaries through secret rites of 
Tantric empowerment. 3 * High Hindu Tantra thus arose as the exegetical and ritual 
capacity to reflect on “an otherness within” 40 —the Kaula or Kali-self"—in an effort to 
transcend the limitations imposed by dualistic, caste-bound notions of purity and 
impurity. 

A contemporary instance of this purity-power dialectic is found in Tamil Nadu 
among Smarta Brahmans who adopt Sri Vidya practices as part of their own complex 
strategy to reflect on an internalized otherness. We find a similar instance today in 
Nepal among both Parbatiya and Newar brahmins, who simultaneously maintain both 
Vedic and Tantric traditions in their daily pujas and sadhanas, thereby disguising a 
Tantric self behind a social mask of brahmanical conformity. 4 ' These examples reveal 
that brahmanical Tantrikas consider the rewards of Tantra to be worth possible 
infractions of the purity codes upheld by the brahmin self. For these brahmins the 
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acquisition of spiritual and worldly power is an end that justifies the heterodox means 
necessary for its attainment. 

If we now return to Brooks’s tenfold taxonomy, I would argue that the last three 
features are the most important distinguishing characteristics of Hindu Tantra: (8) 
secret and expeditious techniques to obtain worldly empowerment ( bhoga) and 
liberation ( moksa ), (9) use of prohibited substances and engagement in antinomian 
practices, and (10) initiation ( diksa) based on criteria other than caste and gender. 
These three features are the essential defining elements of Hindu Tantra and its project 
of harnessing the liberating, intoxicating powers of Sakti. 

The Transformative Power of Mystico-Erotic 
Practices: The Secret Rites of Tantra 

As the term tantra denotes the sense of “weaving,” so the aim of Tantric traditions is 
to interweave philosophical speculations and ritual and yogic practices into a single 
body-based system focused on the pursuit of liberating power. This system, as 
discussed earlier, involves the manipulation and exchange of bodily energies and 
fluids through external mystico-erotic rituals and internal meditative practices. 

The religious use of sexual imagery and practices in South Asia is not the 
exclusive province of Tantric traditions but can be traced back to as early as the Vedic 
period. In certain Vedic ritual practices, we find explicit suggestions of the 
importance and power of sexual transactions. At the culmination of the asvamedha 
sacrifice, the king’s first consort was instructed to copulate with the immolated horse, 
which was itself the embodiment of the king’s virility. As Mircea Eliade points out 
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this sexual union is a ritual coincidenta oppositorum that replicates the cosmogonic 
moment. Sexual union thus transforms the king and queen into the divine pair/ 3 Jan 
Heesterman observes that this symbolism also carries through to other Vedic srauta 
sacrifices in which “the patnisamyaja offerings made to the Wives in the garhapatya 

44 

[fire] are explicitly equated with sexual union. . . .” Sexual symbolism is also 
connected with the aranis, or Vedic fire drills. The friction created from the churning 
of these sticks is equated with the sexual act. 45 

In the context of Vedic sacrifice, sexual symbolism is often conjoined with 
asceticism. The yajamana, the patron of the sacrifice, must undertake a series of 
ascetic practices, including sexual abstinence, during the course of ritual. The sexual 
aspects of the rites are thus charged with the power of tapas^ providing an early 
model for the Tantric notion that pleasure ( bhoga ) must be fused with restraint (yoga). 
This fusion of pleasure with restraint is particularly emphasized in the mahavrata rites. 
The entire fifteenth book of the Atharva Veda is devoted to a discussion of the 
mysterious vratyas, who practiced an early form of yogic asceticism. At a critical 
juncture in their mahavrata rite a prostitute ( pumscali) unites with a brahmacarin ' As 
Eliade explains, the exact purpose of this union is not clear. However, several 
scholars have suggested that the vratyas were precursors of later Saiva traditions, and 
thus their mahavrata rites might be the precursors of the later antinomian Tantric 
rituals that utilize the five prohibited substances and activities (pahca-makara) —meat, 
fish, wine, intoxicating grain, and illicit coupling. 

Certain Upanisads interpret the Vedic srauta sacrifice with reference to sexual 
symbolism, with the sacrificial fire representing the female sexual organ into which 
the male seed is deposited. Eliade writes: 
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From the Brhadaranyaka Upanisado n, the belief becomes prevalent that the 
fruit of “works”—the result of a Vedic sacrifice—can be obtained by a 
ritually consummated marital union. The identification of the sacrificial fire 
with the female sexual organ is confirmed by the magical charm cast on the 
wife’s lover. ... A ritual detail of the union, when it is wished that the 
woman shall not conceive^ suggests certain obscure ideas concerning the 
reabsorption of semen... . 4 

Eliade goes on to quote a passage from the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad: “He should 
first exhale, then inhale, and say: ‘With power, with semen, I reclaim the semen from 
you!’ Thus she comes to be without seed.” 44 This important passage suggests a 
Vedic antecedent to the yogic technique of semen reabsorption, vajroli-mudra, which 
is so central to later Tantric practices. What is interesting about this practice is that it 
might also be viewed as a technique of ingestion, in which the male practitioner eats 
the sexual food cooked in his wife’s vaginal oven. Later Tantric texts suggest this 
model when they speak of the genital organs as lower mouths ( adho-vaktra). s ° This 
language is important because it recalls the gastronomic practices of early Tantric 
traditions in which the ingestion of sexual fluids ( kula-dravya ) is the sine qua non of 
spiritual empowerment. 

As early as the fifth century C.E. we find substantial epigraphic, textual, and 
architectural evidence 51 to substantiate the existence of radical Yogini cults centered on 
the consumption of human flesh and fluids, which served as fuel for the Yoginis’ 
magical flights. These Yoginis gathered at night at temples uniquely designed for 
orgiastic rituals that culminated in ecstatic flights. The Vedic fire pit is embodied in 
these rituals in the ferocious mouths and fiery intestines of proto-Tantric female 
sadhakas who demanded the products of human anatomy as their sacrificial offerings. 
White quotes an important passage from the eighth-century Malati-Madhava of 
Bhavabhuti: 
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Beholding [pasyantl\ by the power of reabsorption [layavasat] the eternal 
[nityam] Supreme Spirit [atmanam] in the form of Siva [sivarupinam] 
{who}, superimposed upon my six members [and] placed in the six cakras 
[nyasta-sadangacakranihitam], manifests himself in the midst of the heart 
lotus [ hftpadmamadhyoditam ], here I have now come [iyamahamidanim . . . 
abhyagata ] without experiencing any fatigue from my flight [aprapta-patana- 
srama] by virtue of my extraction of the five nectars [pancamrtakarsanad] of 
people [jagatah], {which I have effected} by the gradual filling of the 
channels [nadinamudayakramena].' 2 

In these late night Yogini gatherings ( yogini-melapas ), which seemed to fascinate 
popular imagination,' 3 sexual transactions appear to take a back seat to digestion. 
However, the early literature also speaks of Siddhas and v/ras, potent male 
practitioners, who offered their virile semen as high-powered Yogini rocket fuel. 4 
Who were the perfected male heroes? They were most likely initiates of the various 
Kula traditions that were present in the same regions where the Yogini cults 
flourished. These were the Kapalikas, Pasupatas, Lakulisas, and other proto-Tantric 
traditions that centered their antinomian practices in the cremation grounds. Early 
accounts of these traditions suggest that sexual union, maitbuna, figured in their 
shamanistic efforts to acquire siddhis . 55 It is not unrealistic, then, to assume that the 
Yoginis coupled with these potent Kula adepts, seeing their yoga-refined seed as the 
most potent power-substance. While the textual sources speak of the eating of these 
substances, we cannot dismiss the possibility that this eating occurred through the 
lower mouth during acts of ritualized sex, which culminated in the Yoginis and 
Siddhas ascending together into the sky. 56 

While the early associations between the Yogini and Kula traditions are hard to 
determine, by the time of the eighth-century Kaulajnananimaya of Matsyendranath the 
two traditions have been fused into a Yogini-Kaula synthesis. Here sexual 

transactions are brought to the forefront as the means through which the clan 
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knowledge (kula-jhana) is transmitted from the Goddess to human practitioners 
through the lower mouths of Yoginis. The hatha yoga techniques of the Nath 
Siddhas are injected with a solid dose of the feminine such that sexual union becomes 
the means for the elevation of the kundalhi through the body’s subtle physiology, 
which is mapped as the locus of Yoginis, Dakinis, and Sakinls who abide at the 
various cakras awaiting the proper bodily offerings . 57 The kundalini is itself the 
supreme Yogini who flies upward towards the cranial vault, powered by "oblations of 
wine and vital fluids.” 5 " 

Inheritors of the earlier Yogini and Kula traditions, the Yogini-Kaulas viewed 
maithuna, ritualized sexual union, as the means not to a literal flight, but rather to an 
internal ascent within the body’s central meridian, the susumna. No longer blasting 
off from cremation ground launching pads, the Kaula Yogins and their Yogini 
consorts exchanged sexual fluids for the purpose of bringing about the ultimate 
union—the union of Siva and Sakti—within their own subtle physiologies. Thus by 
the time of the Yogini-Kaula traditions of the tenth century, sexual imagery had been 
mapped onto the subtle physiology, and the raison d’etre of sexual transactions was 
now to propel internal flights. The final step in the development of Tantric sexual 
practices was the overlaying of the sexual body with photic and acoustic registers 
such that it became veiled behind a discourse of consciousness as pure light and 
sound. This sanitized discourse nevertheless remained predicated on the exchange of 
fluids as the means to tapping the infinite powers of light and sound dwelling within 
the body’s vital centers. 

Shortly after the rise of the Yogini-Kaula synthesis, Abhinavagupta, the great 
Kashmirian exegete, formulated his own Trika Kaula system in which the discourse 
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of fluids is incorporated in a discourse of consciousness that includes both photic and 
phonic valences . 59 On the grid of highly complex yantras, the sadhaka is to perceive 
the expansion and contraction of consciousness as consubstantial with his own limbs, 
fluids, and breaths, which are themselves nothing but pure consciousness. Mantras 
and breaths are offered into the fire pit of consciousness in order to produce a radical 
awakening . 60 The horrific flesh-consuming Yoginis are poetically represented in this 
discourse as metaphors for the unfolding of a self-projecting Absolute. 6 ' 

Abhinavagupta’s discourse of consciousness tactfully conceals the more ancient 
Yogini-Kaula practices that lie at the core of his system. For what fuels the ultimate 
ascent into divine realization in this system is sexual union with the duti through 
whose Yogini mouth ( yogini-vaktra) flows the highest knowledge (para-jhana). In 
this context the bliss of orgasm is the revelation of the sadhaka' s innate divinity and 
the means for propelling the kundalini to its final destination in the sahasrara-cakra. 
This Kaula practice is discussed in the twenty-ninth chapter of Abhinavagupta’s 
Tantraloka. b ~ It is referred to as the rahasya-vidhi, the “secret rite,” and the kula-yaga. 
This rite is accessible only to those Tantric heroes ( viras) who have mastered the first 
three stages (upaya s) of the Trika Kaula path and are ready for final release. Seated in 
a circle with the guru at the center , 63 the qualified sadhakas prepare for union with the 
guru’s dutis, whose vulvas are fire pits in which all ignorance is burned and through 
which flows liberating awareness. The sacrificial offerings are the three forbidden 
makaras — mamsa, meat; madya, intoxicating drink; and maithuna, ritualized sexual 
union—which fan the fire of consciousness. The products of maithuna, semen and 
vaginal discharge, are captured in a chalice and offered to the guru as the kulamrta, the 
clan nectar that bestows immortality. Veiled behind a sanitized discourse of 
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consciousness, sexual transactions are thus the hidden fire that fuels the highest stages 
of Abhinavagupta’s system of sadhana, producing Siddhas who unite male and 
female within themselves through union with Tantric consorts empowered by the 
sexual fluids of their masters. 

In Kaula Sri Vidya practices the sadhaka engages in the mystico-erotic rites of the 
kama-kalabo\h on the level of internalized meditative practices ( antar-yaga ) and on the 
level of external ritual practices ( bahir-yaga ). The Sri Yantra serves as the vehicle for 
the internalized visualization of the sadhaka , for, as discussed in Chapter 1, the kama- 
kala pulsates at the heart of the Sri Yantra. The kama-kala is the center point of the 
two innermost triangles of the Sri Yantra, which symbolizes the union of Siva and 
Sakti. At the apex of each of the triangles are inscribed the bija-mantra s —a and 
ha —which are the sound-forms of Siva and Sakti, respectively. The grapheme im , 
which is inscribed graphically at the center of these triangles, is the sound-syllable of 
the supreme Goddess Tripurasundari, who is none other than the kmdalini-sakii . w 
The Sri Yantra thus depicts the dialectic between manifestation (Sakti) and 
transcendence (Siva), a dialectic embodied and overcome within the sadhaka's own 
subtle physiology through the awakening of the kundalini. In his commentary on the 
Nityasodasikarnava, entitled Artharatnavali (ca. twelfth century), Vidyananda 
describes the process by which the sadhaka visualizes and awakens the im- as- 
serpentine power from within the root cakra: 

Thus in the fire of consciousness, residing inside the triangular fire pit, 
arising inside the lotus of the muladhara, by the ladle of mind through the 
channel of susumna, with the ghee of the fluid of supreme Siva, harnessed 
within the lotus of the supreme sky, reciting the mulavidya, making the 
oblation, one should offer the activities of the senses, including the totality 
of good and bad actions as well as pain and pleasure, into this power [ = 

im]- 5 
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In Kaula Sri Vidya circles such internalized visualizations of the Sri Yantra are 
but preparations for unlocking the rich symbolic valences embedded in the kama-kala. 
The vira, the Tantric hero, perceives the interlocking triangles as the united phallus 
and vulva of the divine pair, Siva and Sakti. In the advanced stages of sadhana, the 
interlocking triangles are correlated with the anatomy of the vira' s Tantric consort, 
with the apexes of the triangles corresponding to her yoni, breasts, and face. After 
visualizing this image within himself during antar-yaga , the adept sadhaka then 
engages in external ritualized union ( maithuna) with his Tantric consort. This bahir- 
yaga produces the clan nectar, and it is the ingestion of this divine fluid at the 
culmination of an elaborate ritual process that establishes the practitioner in a “state of 
Siva” replete with “infinite awards.” 66 


The Journey to the Summit: The Nepalese 
Sarvamnaya System 

Nepalese Sri Vidya Sakta Tantra represents itself as the culminating synthesis of the 
Trika Kaula, Krama, and Sri Vidya traditions that were brought to Nepal from India. 
As discussed earlier, Nepal’s Sarvamnaya system represents itself as an 
encompassing system that incorporates and integrates the six streams of Agamic 
revelation, or six transmission schools (sad-amnaya s): the eastern (Purvamnaya), 
southern (Daksinamnaya), western (Pascimamnaya), northern (Uttaramnaya), lower 
(Adhamnaya), and upper (Urdhvamnaya) transmissions. Understanding that 
Tripurasundari, who is Paramasiva, has revealed herself in the form of the six faces of 
Siva and their corresponding scriptural sources, the Nepalese Sri Vidya Tantrika 
seeks initiation into each of these schools. The Nepalese Sri Vidya system of sadhana 
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thus incorporates aspects of the practices of these various schools in its own 
distinctive corpus of practices. 

The Sarvamnaya system appears to be the unique formulation of Nepalese Tantra, 
shared alike by Newar and Parbatiya practitioners. The major study of the amnaya 
traditions—Mark Dyczkowski’s brilliant and extensive The Canon of the 
Saivagama —does not discuss Nepal’s Sarvamnaya system. Likewise, Slusser, 67 
Toffin, 68 Gellner, 09 and Levy 70 —all prominent scholars of Nepalese society and 
culture—appear unaware of this unique tradition and its prominent position in 
Nepalese religious and social practices. My own limited study of the Sarvamnaya 
system is based primarily on ethnographic sources, although I have also undertaken a 
preliminary investigation of textual sources, drawing on a variety of manuscripts at 
Nepal’s National Archives. 

According to Divakar Acarya, the Nepalese Sarvamnaya system is rooted in the 
Siddhayogesvarimata-Tantra (ca. eighth century) and related Krama-Kaula texts, 
which seek to subsume a number of groups of goddesses into one system that equates 
them with aspects of the one Great Goddess, who is identified with supreme 
consciousness. Divakar explained: 


Once you get this tendency, then you have the seeds for the growth of the 
Sarvamnaya. We have the seven Mafrkas, the eight Mafrkad, the nine 
Durgas, the sixteen Nityas—all these groups of goddesses, each with their 
own set of texts, practices, and historical origins. Yet by the time of 
Abhinavagupta these distinct groups are understood mystically as aspects of 
one Godhead. So while in India the amnayas were understood to be rooted 
in particular regions and connected with particular texts and deities, in Nepal 
we synthesized these traditions into one tradition that incorporated them all. 
This was only logical. The amnayas all arise from the mouth of Siva. Siva 
may be depicted with multiple mouths, but Siva is one. For a practitioner, 
the sastras of the different amnayas are related. They represent stages in the 
evolution of man back to God. So as we receive initiation, step by step, into 
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each a mnaya, we move closer and closer towards the goal of Tantric 
practice—the realization that we ourselves are omnipotent. 7 ' 


Although the exact date of origin of the Sarvamnaya system is uncertain, it was 
established by the time of King Sri Pratap Singh Sah Deva (ca. 1751-1777). Himself 
an initiate of the Sarvamnaya tradition. King Pratap Singh is widely recognized by 
contemporary Sarvamnaya sadhakas for integrating a wealth of paddhatis in his work 
entitled the Purascaryamava. This compilation not only provides important historical 
testimony to the prominence of Tantric practices in the lives of Nepal’s kings, but it 
also provides textual evidence that by the eighteenth century the primary amnayas 
with their associated deities and texts had been fused into a single, integrated system 
of practice. This voluminous (1230 pages) text contains the purascaranas, or modes 
of worship, for each of the major Tantric deities of the valley. As a single paddhati 
comprising a multitude of paddhatis to the various Tantric deities of Nepal-Mandala, 
the Paurascaryarnava exemplifies textually the unified state of consciousness that the 
sadhaka systematically constructs through sequentially traversing the paths of the 
various amnayas. The Paurascaryarnava symbolizes the Visvarupa Devi, the 
Goddess who, as the wholeness of consciousness, unites all forms and all deities 
within herself in a unified totality. Sthanesvar explained: 

We don’t see the Paurascaryarnava simply as a composite of many different 
ritual texts—although it is this too. Rather, we see it as a map for making it 
back to God by uniting all the different deities and their mantras within 
myself. . . .' Personally, I do not depend on the Purascaryamava. The 
Nityasodasikamava accomplishes [this same goal]. But, this text [the 
Purascaryanava ] is very important for helping us understand Nepalese 
Tantra and the extent to which it was impacted by the non-dual wisdom of 
the Sri Vidya and related traditions. 73 
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Sthanesvar’s statement highlights the movement towards interiorization at the 
heart of Nepalese &akta sadhana. It is this movement towards the realization that all 
beings reside within one’s own Self (svatma-sarva-bhuta-antarvasin-jna) that 
characterizes the esoteric dimensions 4 of the Sarvamnaya. The Sarvamnaya system 
of sadhana transformed the perfected adept into the repository of all treasures, all 
knowledge, and all forms of power. It is no wonder, then, that such a tradition would 
be supported so extensively by Nepal’s kings. Engaged in the practices of the 
Sarvamnaya, kings like Pratap Singh transformed their own bodies into the locus of 
all beings and all worlds and thereby meditatively and ritualistically ruled the cosmos. 
In this context, the enacting of the king’s power upon the social stage was understood 
as simply an outer manifestation of the flow of power already realized within himself. 

In the esoteric interpretation of the Sarvamnaya system, the six amnayas 
correspond, respectively, to the cakras in the subtle physiology. Thus as the sadhaka 
is initiated sequentially into each of the transmission schools, he awakens the 
kundalini-sakti in the muladhara-cakra and then activates in turn each of the cafcras, 
causing the kundalini to ascend successively through the cakras to the thousand- 
petaled lotus—the sahasrara-cakra —at the crown of the head. According to Siddhi 
Gopal Vaidya, the ascent of the kundalini is like a journey to the top of Mount 
Everest. The goal of this journey, Everest’s summit, is the abode of Tripurasundari. 
This highest position can be reached only by passing through the stages that precede 
it, just as Sir Edmund Hillary could reach the world’s highest point only by gradually 
passing through the multiple terrains that led to the summit. It was for this reason that 
Siddhi Gopal gave me a look of bemusement when, in our first meeting, I informed 
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him I had come to discuss Sri Vidya theology and practice with him. Siddhi Gopal 
remarked: 


You must understand Tripurasundari in relation to the other goddesses and 
lineages within our [Sarvamnaya] system. [Tantric] sadhana should be 
understood sequentially, like the stages of a journey. If you are hoping to 
reach the peak of Mount Everest, then first you have to reach base camp. 
How can you get to the peak without first going through base-camp? In this 
mystical journey Tripurasundari is the summit and the muladhara is the 
base-camp. 


This mystical journey is the inward ascent of the kundalini-sakti through the susumna, 
beginning in the muladhara-cakra at the base of the spine and then moving upward 
through the other five cakras: the svadhisthana (genital region), manipura (navel), 
anahata (heart), visuddha (throat), and ajna (between the eyebrows). Situating his or 
her awakening consciousness in this penultimate region of power, the advanced 
sadhaka prepares for the final ascent to “Everest’s summit,” the sahasrara-cakra, 
which is the abode of Tripurasundari. Situated in this highest place of power 
( parama-saktapitha-sthita ), the sadhaka —whether a king, priest, or peasant—realizes 
his or her identity with Tripurasundari, she who is within and beyond the three cities. 

According to Siddhi Gopal, sadhana in the Sarvamnaya system begins with 
meditation on the goddess of the “base-camp,” HatakeSI, 6 “the golden mistress,” who 
resides in the muladhara. He explained to me: 

Hatakesi bestows all wealth. You please her by meditating on the 
muladhara region. When you feel either heat, cold, or spanda (trembling) 
then know that she is pleased. When she is pleased, these following signs 
will manifest in your outer life: great material wealth, success in all your 
endeavors, a voice like thunder that will command the respect of all, and 
perfect health. What more could there be than this? Having attained the 
prosperous blessings of Hatakesi, why would you want to continue on from 
the base-camp? The answer is: mukti. The blessings of Hatakesi are 
ultimately illusory. Although success in yoga cannot be won without her 
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blessings, ironically, those blessings must be renounced. And this makes 
sense. If I am a poor man and renounce a Rolls Royce, is this true 
renunciation? No, only when I have the wealth to own a Rolls Royce do I 
have the power to renounce. If I am rich and renounce wealth, then I am a 
true renunciant. In the same way, we must first obtain the wealth that 
HatakesI has to offer. Then, we must develop the viveka (discrimination) to 
perceive such wealth as illusion and continue our journey towards the 
summit. 7 


As the goddess of the lower transmission (Adhamnaya), HatakesI represents the first 
stage in the Nepalese Sarvamnaya system of sadhana, beginning at the base in the 
muladhara-cakra. The next stage of the journey, in which the kundalini-sakti moves 
from the muladhara to the svadhisthana, is facilitated by initiation into the eastern 
transmission (Purvanmaya), whose root goddess is Pancamukhi, (“the five-faced 
one”). At this stage of the journey, the sadhaka begins to develop the discrimination 
that allows him or her to move beyond the desire for material gain. In the next stage, 
following initiation into the southern transmission (Daksinamnaya) and meditation on 
Kali, the sadhaka' s kundalini ascends to the manipura-cakra in the navel region. 
From there, the kundalini ascends to the anahata in the heart region, facilitated by 
initiation into the Kubjika traditions of the western transmission (Pascimamnaya). 
The sadhaka then raises the kundalini to the visuddha in the throat region by taking 
initiation into the northern transmission (Uttaramnaya) and practicing the sadhana of 
Vajrayoginl. From this elevated internal position, the Tantrika then prepares to move 
on to the ajha-cakra , situated between the eyebrows. This penultimate phase of the 
journey is made possible through initiation into the upper transmission 
(Urdhvamnaya), which in Nepal is centered on the Goddess Tripurasundari. This is 
the final initiation in Nepal’s Sarvamnaya system. The fact that Tripurasundari 
occupies the position of the highest Goddess in this system reveals much about the 
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status of §ri Vidya in Nepalese Sakta Tantra and also provides clues as to the identity 
of the patroness Goddess of Nepal’s Icings, Taleju, the “Goddess on high,” whom we 
shall discuss more fully in Chapters 3 and 4. 78 

While the accounts of various Nepalese sects may differ on the exact relation of 
the cakras to the amnayas, nearly all informants confirmed that in the Sarvamnaya 
context Tripurasundari is positioned at the level of the ajna-cakra. This is not to say 
that a Kubjika sadhaka does not perceive Kubjika as his or her “Goddess on high.” 
On the contrary, Nepalese Kubjika sadhakas view their istha-devata as Taleju, the 
king’s chosen Goddess, and as the urdhvamnaya-sakti residing within the highest 
power centers of the body. The same is true for sadhakas of the Guhyesvari, Siddhi 
Laksmi, and Mahadurga traditions. Staneshvar attempted to address this apparent 
conflict. 

There is no contradiction here. In the ajha there are two feet. One is white. 

The other is black. These are the grace-bestowing feet of divine 
consciousness. The white foot is Tripurasundari. The black foot is Kali, 
who is also called Kubjika, Guhyesvari, Durga, and Siddhi Laksmi. To 
advance to the sahasrara, one must receive initiation into the lineages of both 
of these goddesses. Tripurasundari and Kali are the twin sisters of 
liberation. They are the two halves that constitute Taleju. 


The Nepalese Sarvamnaya system thus serves to weave together the multiple 
Goddess clans ( kula ) that have entered the Kathmandu Valley since the eighth century 
and to organize them into a system of yogic practice that results in the transformation 
of consciousness through the raising of the kundalini-sakti. To achieve this end, the 
Sarvamnaya system roots itself in the Sri Yantra, which functions as a template for 
weaving together the macrocosm with the microcosm. As such it is also the ideal map 
for constructing notions of space and power in the Kathmandu Valley. As we shall 
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discuss in the next chapter, the Sri Yantra has been employed by Nepalese kings since 
at least the thirteenth century as the power-grid that links the esoteric cultures of the 
Siddhas and Yoginis to the political aspirations of Nepal’s heads of state. In this 
way, the Sri Yantra comes to embody a paradox of power that rests at the heart of the 
Nepalese sociocultural complex. 


Notes To Chapter 2 
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THREE 


The Mandala-Hologram: 

Centers , Peripheries, and the Dance of Power 

The religion of the inhabitants of the Kathmandu Valley... is 
thoroughly rooted in the Tantric traditions... 

-Mark Dyczkowski' 

Kathmandu Valley is a Tantric valley. 

-Nepalese sadhaka , May 10, 1997 

A mandala is a ... mystic diagram... [which] in ancient Indian 
usage [also] signified an administrative unit or a county. From 
at least the sixth century A.D., in conjunction with the word 
“Nepal, ” it signified to the Nepalese the Kathmandu Valley and 
surrounding territory. 

-Mary Slusser' 

The initiated &ri Vidya sadhaka views the Kathmandu Valley as Tripurasundari’s 
body. Just as the Goddess has gross, subtle, and transcendent forms, so the valley 
itself is trirupa, “consisting of three forms.” The valley’s gross body is immediately 
visible as the rolling hills, rich rice paddies, intersecting river systems, and other 
geographical features that mark the body of the Goddess. The tourist arriving on 
Royal Nepal Airlines’ regular flight from Bangkok immediately appreciates this 
aspect of the Goddess as his or her flight descends into Nepal’s international airport. 
However, the valley’s beautiful natural topography is considered but a coagulation of 
the subtle energy blueprint 3 at its core. This blueprint is the Sri Yantra, the geometric 
power-body of the Goddess, which reverberates on a subtle level perceptible only to 
those whose eyes have been trained to see beneath the facade of material appearances. 
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At the center of the Sri Yantra is the bindu, its causal source, the ultimate power point 
and supreme body (para-rupa) of the Goddess. From the perspective of the initiate 
(diksita ), it is this power point that produced and continues to regenerate the valley. 4 

In this chapter we will examine the multiple levels at which the mandala— and 
more specifically the Sri Yantra, the cosmic blueprint of Sri Vidya Sakta 
Tantra—functions as a template for imagining and constructing spaces within Nepala- 
Mandala. In doing so, it might be helpful to adopt the visual analogy of the hologram, 
a laser-generated three-dimensional image that contains within itself its own 
reduplication at each of its constituent points. 5 Nepal is a manda/a-hologram: itself 
imagined in the form of a mandala, each of its constituent parts—the Kathmandu 
Valley; the three cities of Kathmandu, Bhaktapur, and Patan; the temples in those 
cities; and, finally, the citizens worshiping at those temples—are all considered three- 
dimensional reduplications of the mandala. The mandala thus reduplicates itself on 
multiple levels: on the level of the entire country of Nepal, on the level of the 
Kathmandu Valley as a whole, on the level of the three most important cities in the 
valley, and on the level of the particular temples in those cities. Finally, the mandala is 
mapped onto the subtle physiology of the individual human being, who constitutes the 
microcosmic embodiment of the Goddess, Devi. 

When all of Nepal is considered a mandala, and more specifically the Sri Yantra, 
this Nepala-Mandala is represented as a complex configuration of circles and triangles 
converging on a center-point, the bindu. The bindu of the Nepala-Mandala is the 
political and cultural nexus at the heart of the inner triangle ( antar-trikona ) whose three 
points are Kathmandu, Bhaktapur, and Patan, which for the last two millennia have 
been the seats of political power and cultural production in Nepal. Continuing to 
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imagine all of Nepal as a Sri Yantra, the interlocking triangles immediately 
surrounding this central triangle, can be understood as the other regions of Sri Vidya 
worship within the Kathmandu Valley, including the important shrine of Lokanthall. 
Outside of these idealized areas we begin to approach the periphery. Within Nepal, 
the periphery takes us to several sites of Sri Vidya worship—including Dolakha, 
Devaghat, and Gorkha, all important sites for understanding the dynamics of power in 
Nepala-Mandala and the ways in which the theology of Sri Vidya Sakta Tantra—in 
the form of the Sri Yantra—serves as a template for constructing spatial relations.'’ 

The mapping of Nepala-Mandala in this way inevitably challenges our conceptual 
categories, at least to some degree. Sri Vidya Tantra theology operates from a kind of 
“inside-out” perspectivalism which, much like an Escher painting, challenges us to 
rethink our presuppositions. We tend to think of the center as the place in the middle, 
the place of central importance. Similarly, we tend to think that the so-called 
“objective” world is outside of us. Sri Vidya challenges us to consider that the center 
is at once everywhere. The center is anywhere the Sri Yantra is, which is 
everywhere, or at least anywhere the cognizing agent is located. In other words, the 
ultimate frame of reference in Sri Vidya is the consciousness of the cognizing agent. 
Consciousness is the Devi. The Sri Yantra is an aniconic image of that 
consciousness, which is the Devi. In saying that Nepal is a Sri Yantra, the Tantrika is 
in effect stating that his or her country is a projection or reduplication of 
consciousness, constituted of self-illumination (prakasa) and self-referential 
awareness ( vimarsa ). In so doing, he or she is acknowledging that he or she is 
situated in a world that is an external projection of his or her own consciousness. The 
world that the Tantrika perceives is an external mirroring of internal space, which is 
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ultimately the §ri Yantra. In other words, the Tantrika moves within him or herself, 
in the sense that his or her true Self is the entire manifest cosmos. When he or she 
travels by bus from Kathmandu to Gorkha, as I did with Sthanesvar, he or she moves 
from the center to the periphery from a certain perspective. However, at the same 
time, the center is always an internal space and that space is always present within the 
Tantrika, wherever he or she is located. Thus, the center is a shifting, relational, yet 
ever-present spatial-organizing principle. The Tantrika trains him or herself to see his 
or her own center projected everywhere as the Devi’s infinitely reduplicating, ever¬ 
present consciousness. As such the outside is always the inside, and the inside is 
always the outside. And, like an Escher painting, the center and periphery, the top 
and the bottom are always relative to the perspective of the cognizing agent, the 
Tantrika. When in Dolakha, from the perspective of the Tantrika, the center is 
Dolakha, for that is where the Sri Yantra is experienced as a projection of his or her 
own consciousness. 

The critical question is what does this kind of inside-out, holographic 
perspectivalism tell us about the construction and maintenance of power in Nepala- 
Mandala? Why would one want to see the outer world as a projection of the inner 
world? Whose interests are served by the notion that the cognizing agent is the 
ultimate point of reference? There is ample evidence to demonstrate that the Nepalese 
habitus is deeply informed by Sri Vidya Tantra, and thus we can justify an in-depth 
exploration of these constructions of space as a means for understanding certain 
aspects of Nepalese culture. However, as Bourdieu points out, habitus is always 
geospecific and historically contingent. 7 The habitus is shaped by a society’s unique 
construction of knowledge at a particular moment in time. If episteme is the accepted. 
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unquestioned mechanisms of “truth” shared by a culturally related group of people, 
then habitus is the instinctive, even subconscious, orientation toward this truth that 
operates according to the “logic of practice.” Habitus is crafted through the daily 
activities that place bodies in a series of complex negotiations among self, other, and 
society. These negotiations impart a practice-based logic and instill power relations 
that, for the most part, go unquestioned. Critical theorists like Bourdieu challenge us 
to question these unquestioned power relations, rooted as they are in historical 
constructions of truth that are politically motivated. 

Constructions of Nepal as a manda/a-hologram offer a fascinating test-case to 
consider such post-structuralist critiques. But first we must leam to see as the native 
does; or rather, as Ninian Smart would say, we must walk in the shoes of the 
Nepalese Tantrikas, and thereby come to appreciate the view from the inside.* If we 
begin by accepting the ideologies of Western scholars, then we risk the danger of 
imposing these ideologies on the traditions under consideration. Ideologies are maps. 
They not only are not territory, as J. Z. Smith reminds us, they often do not even 
match territory, especially when the maps are made in France and then applied to 
Nepal. This is not to say that the ideo-grids of the critical theorists have no relevance. 
However, I would argue that their relevance can only come to light if there is an 
engaged dialogue between the emic perspective and the etic critique. In this chapter 
we will be concerned in particular with the emic perspective of the Nepalese 
elite—religious specialists, kings, and bureaucrats—and the ways in which they used 
the mandala as a template for constructing the religious, social, political, and 
geographic landscapes of Nepal. We will seek to understand the mechanisms through 
which the religious and political elite of Nepal appropriated this post-Abhinavaguta 
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Tantric ideology and wove it into a complex cultural fiber that reveals itself in 
architectural codes, iconographic images, ritual practices, city lay outs, regal insignia, 
and a host of other artifacts of material culture that stamp Nepal as a Tantric culture. 
Bearing this in mind, let us now turn to the greatest of the Sri Yantra’s concentric 
circles, the land itself. 

Nepal as a Mandala 

One of the most encompassing of the mandala 's manifestations is as the entire land of 
Nepal. Visualizing their surroundings as a mandala, the Nepalese Sri Vidya 
sadhakas situate themselves in a sanctified space. They does so by mentally mapping 
the Sri Yantra on top of the country’s natural topography/ This mental practice 
transfigures the mundane into the sacred and trains the sadhaka to recognize the 
topography as the gross manifestation of the subtle blueprint of the Sri Yantra. 
Through this process the sadhakas weave together the microcosmic and macrocosmic 
spheres into one tightly knit perception of non-dual awareness: all forms become the 
Sri Yantra. Through this process the sadhakas sees themselves—the 
microcosms—and the surrounding topography of Nepal as well as the entire universe 
itself—the macrocosm—as manifestations of the Sri Yantra. In this way, they 
actively see all levels of creation as encoded with the Sri Yantra. From the Tantrikas’ 
perspective, the Sri Yantra is the DNA of reality, replicating itself infinitely on all 
levels of creation. ° Tantrikas situate themselves within a holographic universe whose 
self-replicating parts are viewed as manifestations of consciousness, the Devi. In this 
way, Sakta adepts control their perceptual fields, transforming all cognitions into a 
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Tantric sacred geography that links topographies to deities to the internal topography 
of the adepts’ subtle physiologies. “[The sadhaka] simply reproduced,” writes 
Dyczkowski, “the sacred sites and the original wayfaring life in his imagination by 
means of symbolic representations that were projected into himself and the sacred 
space he created for himself to perform the prescribed rituals and Yoga. Accordingly, 
the sacred geography of such cults lay close to the edge of redundancy and was 
subject to considerable transformation and assimilation into the greater encompassing 
... geography- 

Dyczkowski has pointed out that Nepalese Tantric traditions are largely devoid of 
the complex metaphysical speculations found in the works of Abhinavagupta and 
other systematizers of high Tantric ideology. Rather than Tantras and philosophical 
compendia, we find in the private collections of Nepalese sadhakas ritual manuals 
(paddhatis ), texts that focus on ritual action ( karman ) rather metaphysical knowledge 
(jnana). Nevertheless, all of my primary informants were acutely aware of the non¬ 
dual metaphysics that underlies the numerous Tantric rituals performed daily by 
sadhakas in Nepala-Mandala. They also were all familiar with the long-standing 
tradition that the ideal form of Nepal is as a mandala. The notion that Nepal is a 
mandala is closely connected to institutions of kingship and has formed an integral 
part of Nepalese royal ideology since as early as the eighth-century C. E., as 
evidenced by numerous royal inscriptions. The earliest inscription is that of King 
Jayadeva (ca. 720 C. E.), who used the ideal of Nepala-Mandala to promote his royal 
prerogatives. Jayadeva writes: 

Om, hail! From Kailasakuta palace, the divine lord, king of kings, 
conducting his virtuous rule unblemished strikes the sound of well-being 

(bhavanada pratihata) - Sri Jayadeva after asking the people of Nepala- 

Mandala of their welfare issues the following orders to the people: .. . with 
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. . . you, the highest in the hierarchy of castes, divinities of the earth who 
have been guiding their followers according to the tenets for the whole body 
of sacred traditional beliefs and practices and having desired that these 
beliefs and practices would continue to hold ground also in [the] future . . . 
we have fixed the boundaries of the areas concerned ... to the east of the 
said area....'' 

This inscription provides an important starting-point for understanding the sacred 
geography of Nepal, its relationship to the institution of kingship and to the textual 
and ritual traditions, and the polyvalent dynamics of power that link microcosm and 
macrocosm in the unified perceptual field of the accomplished sadhaka. From the 
very outset, Jayadeva describes himself as a divine being. He is no mere mortal. He 
is, within the conceptual and political system over which he is king, by definition 
divine. His powers are not solely of the earth. His kingdom is then a divine 
kingdom, the extension of his own divine nature. The status of his divinity is 
supported by the fact that he proclaims his edict “to the people” in conjunction with 
the brahmins, the “highest in the hierarchy of castes,” ( vamottama ) and “gods of the 
earth” ( bhumidevas ) who guide their people according to the “body of sacred 
traditional beliefs and practices” (sasmarta sastranam). The edict brings together 
several interrelated elements: the powers of a king, the body of sacred texts and 
practices, and the land itself. The purpose of the decree is to proclaim that the 
boundaries of the king’s domain ( mandala , visaya) have been established and that this 
political act is itself an act of divine will. In order successfully to establish this 
position, Jayadeva must align himself with the vast body of authoritative religious 
texts and practices promulgated by the brahmanical elite. These texts and practices, 
rooted in the Veda, and including the numerous other traditions that fall under the 
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rubric of authoritative tradition (sastra), provide the ideological discourse by which a 
king can proclaim himself divine and his domain ( visaya ) a sacred sphere ( mandala ). 

Such traditions accept that human existence is innately paradoxical and 
mysterious, grounded in the paradox of power. When we talk about kings, edicts, 
and the establishment of territory, we are, it would seem, talking about the human 
construction of power in very concrete, material terms. The Godhead did not directly 
establish the boundaries of Nepala-Mandala. Rather, Nepala-Mandala was 
established by Jayadeva and his Licchavian ancestors as self-proclaimed 
representatives of the divine. However, long before the time of Jayadeva there was in 
operation in South Asia a discourse of non-duality that, when taken seriously, 
significantly alters how the relationship of divinely-given and humanly-constructed 
categories of power is perceived. This discourse of non-duality, stemming from the 
time of the Upanisads and culminating in the Nityasodasikarnava and other texts of 
the high Tantra, represents the subject and object as two poles in a unified spectrum of 
consciousness. The Godhead, humanity, and the world are one. Just as the Godhead 
projects the world as an objectification of the Self, so the yogin experiences freedom 
by recognizing the world as a projection of the Self. The outer world (jagat) and the 
internal perceptual field ( visaya ) are conceived as one. This is why a king’s territory 
is called a visaya, for the king—who like the Godhead is a yogin —cognizes and 
thereby establishes his domain, knowing that it is non-distinct from his perceptual 
field. In a Hindu kingdom operating according to Hindu conceptual categories, the 
construction of power by a human king is thus ultimately viewed as a manifestation of 
the divine power of consciousness. 
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The key for understanding this process is, again, the mandala. It is no accident hat 
the Nepalese kingdom is called a mandala. The mandala is the body of Godhead—the 
macrocosm—and the mandala is also the body of the individual yogin —the 
microcosm. Finally, since the outer world is non-different from the perceptual field 
(visaya), the mandala is also the world. When a Nepalese king like Jayadeva 
establishes a kingdom, he binds these microcosmic and macrocosmic realms in a 
political act that reveals the intimate links between South Asian politics and a Tantric 
non-dual discourse that was highly developed by the eighth century C.E.' 3 That mode 
of non-dual discourse, expressed in the Tantras and Agamas, is elaborated captured 
fully in the ideologies, symbol systems, and practices connected with the Sri Yantra, 
which are contained in the Sakta Tantra traditions known as Sri Vidya. 

David White has offered a definition of Tantra that ascribes a central voice to the 
mandala as a polyvalent symbol that weaves together the multiple worlds of the 
sadhaka. “Tantra,” he writes, “is that Asian body of beliefs and practices which, 
working from the principle that the universe we experience is nothing other than the 
concrete manifestation of the divine energy of the godhead that creates and maintains 
that universe, seeks to appropriate and channel that energy, within the human 
microcosm, in creative and emancipatory ways.” 1 White astutely observes that the 
means for appropriating the “divine energy of the godhead” is the mandala. As such, 
it was not just a means of spiritual empowerment, but was also from its inception 
“directly related to royal power.” 

The notion of the king as cakravartin —as both he who turns (vartayati) the 
wheel ( cakra) of his kingdom or empire from its center and he whose chariot 
wheel has rolled around its perimeters without obstruction—is one that goes 
back to the late Vedic period in India. A cognate ideology of the emperor, 
the “son of Heaven,” as center was already in place in China in the same 
period. Basic to these constructions of kingship is the notion that the king, 
standing at the center of his kingdom (from which he also rules over the 
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periphery) mirrors the godhead at the center of his realm, his divine or 
celestial kingdom. However, whereas the godhead's heavenly kingdom is 
unchanging and eternal, the terrestrial ruler’s kingdom is only made so 
through the “utopia” of the mandala. As such the idealized “constructed 
kingdom” of the mandala is the mesocosmic template between real 
landscapes, both geographical and political (the protocosm) and the heavenly 
kingdom of the godhead (metacosm), with the person of the king as god on 
earth constituting the idealized microcosm. Ruling from his capital at the 
conceptual center of the universe, the king is strategically located at the base 
of the prime channel of communication between upper and lower worlds, 
which he keeps “open” through the mediation of his religious specialists. 

This royal ideology of “galactic polity” (Tambiah 1976: 102-31) or the 
“exemplary center” comprising the king, his deity, and the capital city, has 
been mediated by the mandala in nearly every premodem Asian political 
system. In India, the practice of the mandala is tantamount to the royal 
conquest of the four directions (digvijaya) which, beginning with a fire 
sacrifice ( homa ), has the king process through the four compass points, 
around the theoretical perimeter of his realm, before returning to his point of 
origin, which has now been transformed into the royal capital and the center 
of the earth (Sax 1990: 143, 145). This last detail is an important one, 
because it highlights the king’s dual role as pivot between heaven and earth. 
On the one hand, he is the microcosmic godhead incarnate, ruling from the 
center; on the other, he is the protocosmic representative of Everyman, 
struggling against myriad hostile forces that threaten him from the periphery. 
It is here that, in terms of the mandala and Tantric practice in general, the 
king constitutes the link that binds together elite and nonelite practitioners 
and traditions. 5 


White’s observations bring to light a number of important points regarding the royal 
construction of space as a mandala and its relationship to Tantric practice and to 
broader theoretical issues of power. White observes that the king situates himself at 
the center of his mesocosmic mandala —which is his kingdom—in the same way that 
the Godhead situates himself at the center of the universe. As such the king is the 
microcosmic embodiment of divinity and thus of extraordinary status. However, at 
the same time he is also the “protocosmic representative of Everyman” and thus “the 
link that binds together elite and nonelite practitioners and traditions.” 11 ’ The king, 
through the agency of the mesocosmic mandala, links not only the macrocosm and the 
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microcosm, but also the elite and the non-elite, locating himself “at the base of the 
prime channel of communication between upper and lower worlds.” The king is thus 
an elite incarnation of Godhead, while at the same time he is also Everyman. As 
such—and here my interpretation perhaps differs from that of White—the Icing’s own 
relationship to his territory offers a paradigm for interpreting how the individual can 
understand himself in relationship to the world. As the paradigmatic citizen, the king 
offers an exemplary model, rooted in Tantra, which emphasizes that the world is a 
mandalic extension of one’s own consciousness. The outer is within. This is the 
inversion paradigm of Tantra. 

With respect to the Nepalese king’s role as a link between elite and non-elite 
traditions, it is important to note that while much of the royal political ideology and 
practice have been shaped by the elite traditions of Sakta Tantra, they have also been 
influenced by the non-elite practices of Himalayan shamanic traditions, which lie, so 
to speak, at the borders of the mandala. Among the king’s religious specialists one 
finds not only purohits and raj gurus, but also shamanic healers called jhankris. The 
relationship of the elite traditions to these shamanic traditions is a relationship that 
binds center to periphery, Kathmandu to Dolakha, Tantra to shamanism. Among the 
primary links in this relationship are music and possession (avesa), which are central 
to both Tantric and shamanic practice and, by inevitable extension, to the ritual affairs 
of state. 

The role of music in particular is emphasized in Jayadeva’s inscription. In this 
important eighth-century document Jayadeva not only proclaims himself to be divine 
and his kingdom to be a mandala, legitimated and maintained by his religious 
specialists, he also powerfully invokes sound, nada, as a central strategy for 
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harnessing political and spiritual forms of power. In the second line of the 
inscription, he describes the proclamation of his edict as the “striking of the sound of 
well-being” ( bhavanada ), which can also be understood as the “sound of creation.” In 
this way he invokes a body of textual traditions that equate the Godhead with sound 
vibrations and a body of related yogic practices that utilize sound syllables ( bija ) as 
the means for acquiring psychophysical powers and ultimately liberation, moksa.' 1 
To proclaim an edict is to create a universe, which is the mandala. To create a 
mandate is to emit a sound body. It is no accident that royal edicts are accompanied 
by the beating of drums and the playing of multiple instruments. It is no accident that 
shamans seek to be possessed by Tripurasundari in drumming-induced states of 
altered consciousness. It is no accident that the Nityasodasikamava is a manual for 
instilling sound vibrations within the body. These are related traditions that all flow 
into the king and back into his extended body, Nepala-Mandala, which is viewed by 
elites and non-elites alike as a divine mandate. 

The notion that Nepal is a mandate has thus formed an integral part of Nepalese 
royal ideology since at least the eighth century. As White’s observations indicate, this 
royal ideology coincides with constructions of kingship found throughout premodem 
South Asia, in which the mandate was utilized to “legitimate royal authority and 
power.” '* A number of eminent scholars of Tantra have recently debated the political 
dimensions of Tantra and the extent to which Tantric symbol systems and 
practices—and in particular symbolic structures such as the mandate —have served as 
political instruments to authorize institutions of kingship. At one end of the spectrum, 
scholars such as Ronald Davidson, John Powers, and Charles Orzech have argued 
that Tantric devices such as the mandate have first and foremost served as means of 
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legitimating royal authority. On the other end of the spectrum, scholars such as 
Douglas Brooks and Paul Muller-Ortega have argued that Tantric symbols and 
practices cannot be reduced to ideological instruments devised to perpetuate the 
hegemony of kings. w 

As an exponent of the political roots of Tantra, Davidson concludes that the 
origins of Buddhist Tantra are to be found not in metaphysical principles, but in the 
institutions of kingship in early medieval India. He writes: 


[W]e only need read the texts and examine the rituals to determine that 
Tantra has built into it a sustaining metaphor, one which has incredibly been 
ignored by both traditional and modem scholars, despite evidence on 
virtually every one of the tens of thousands of folios available for 
inspection. The central and defining metaphor for all esoteric Buddhism is 
that of an individual assuming kingship and exercising dominion. Tantra 
here means, first and foremost, power acquired and exercised through a 
combination of ritual and metaphysical means. Based on this power, all 
forms of understanding and every variety of personal relationship serve the 
purposes of the person becoming the overlord (rajadhiraja). As we begin 
to explore the central forms in some depth—consecration, self-visualization, 
mandalas, the esoteric acts—we will see that many had their origin 
elsewhere. In its coalescence, though, esotericism drew from and redefined 
many ritual and meditative structures. The consequence is that the different 
practices were synthesized into a nexus whose overarching narrative is that 
of divine kingship 


His analysis goes on to explain that terms in Tantric literature invariably carry a 
bivalence that refers to both esoteric practices and political agendas. He cites the 
following parallel texts, comparing the initiation of a Tantric monk with the 
consecration of a king: 
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“The monk obtains consecration 
(abhiseka) from his preceptor (vajracarya) 
so that he takes pride in himself as a 
divinity (devatabhimana) and will be given 
dominion over a circle of divinities 
(mandala), of different families (kula). He 
comes into the company of yogins with 
spells (mantrin) so that he can employ their 
secret spells (guhyamantra). He is 
protected by VajrapanI, the Lord of 
Esoteric Literature (tantradhipati). He 
becomes authorized to engage in ritual 
behavior (karma) which varies from 
pacific (santika) to destructive 
(abhicaraka). 


The prince obtains coronation 
(abhiseka) from his priest (purohita) so 
that he is recognized as composed of 
fragments of divinity (devamsa) and 
will be given dominion over a circle of 
vassals (mandala) of different lineages 
(kula). He comes into the company of 
his counselors (mantrin) so that he can 
make use of their confidential counsel 
(guhyamantra). He is protected by the 
head of the army (tantradhipati). He 
becomes authorized to engage in royal 
behavior (rajakarma) which varies from 
pacific (santika) to ritually destructive 
(abhicaraka)."' 1 


The debate among scholars of Tantra concerning the political dimension of Tantric 
traditions reflects a split not only in the field of Tantric studies, but also in the human 
sciences at large, concerning the historical and political contingency of all truth claims 
as productions of power. This debate highlights a deeply embedded dualism that 
pigeon-holes much Western scholarly discourse into an either/or framework. By the 
logic of dualism, Tantra is either an anthropo-contingent power discourse linked to the 
political agendas of the kings or it is a theo-contingent power discourse linked to the 
mystical agenda of India’s yogins. However, the discourse of Tantra itself does not 
operate according to such dualistic parameters. Rather than adopting an either/or 
dichotomy, Tantra speaks a both/and discourse that allows for apparently 
contradictory statements to both be true. One common example of this kind of 
both/and discourse is the notion that the world is simultaneously the realm of 
suffering ( samsara-ksetra) and the realm of blissful freedom ( bhogamoksa-ksetra ). 
By this same kind of non-dualistic discourse, Tantrikas such as Sthanesvar and my 
other informants view the relationship of Tantra to politics as an occasion for 
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understanding how two apparently contradictory aims can indeed coincide. A king 
who is a Tantric yogin can simultaneously seek political ends (artha) and spiritual 
freedom ( moksa ) through the same means. In this light, the mandate can be 
understood as a tool for the realization of each of the four aims of life (purusartha) 
delineated in classical Hindu traditions. As an image of the union of Siva and Sakti, 
the mandala serves as a template for the consummation of desire (kama) in unified 
consciousness. As an idealized map of any kingdom, it serves to facilitate the 
establishment of political power and the flow of wealth (artha). As a grid of the 
cosmic order, it is the embodiment of the ideal social and moral order ( dharma ). And 
as an instrument for meditative practice, it is the means to liberation (moksa). In all of 
these ways, it is the ideal template for both a king and a yogin , and in particular for 
kings who are yogins. 

Kings were sponsors of Tantric ideology and practice, and they often used these 
traditions for their political ends. But this does not mean that Tantric traditions were 
solely political instruments wielded by kings. A king might use Tantra to 
circumscribe his kingdom while at the same time engaging in Tantric practices to 
activate the kundaiini-sakti and attain spiritual realization. On such issues, Sthanesvar 
expressed his own perspective: 

You see, I am no fool. I know the Tantras and Agamas were used by 
powerful leaders for their own personal ends. But this does not take away 
from the power of these texts. Kings relied on these texts precisely because 
they could make them powerful.... But ultimately what does it matter if a 
king is using Tantra for his personal ends. In the end there is only Parasiva 
acting out her play." 


Sthanesvar’s comment of course reflects the emic perspective of a Tantrika, and 
hence from the etic perspective of cultural criticism he is so inscribed by the Tantric 
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discourse of power that he is not capable of perceiving the level at which that 
discourse operates as a self-legitimating mechanism for reaffirming an elite class’s 
imaginative construction of power-relations. A critical theorist such as Catherine Bell 
would argue that Sthanesvar is not capable of recognizing the degree to which he has 
been inscribed by the doctrines and rituals of his Tantric practice. Raised within the 
discursive field of Tantra, he accepts as intuitively obvious what is in actuality a 
politically-driven discourse, rooted not in “truth” but in strategies of hegemonic 
positioning.' 3 However, Sthanesvar’s own response to this type of post-structuralist 
critique is that such theorists have never practiced Tantra and hence do not know what 
it means to be “inscribed” by the tradition. While he finds their theories fascinating 
and in places useful, he does not consider them to be an adequate appraisal. He 
remarked: 

These western pandits have a good understanding of the binding nature of 
language. But language has another side: language also liberates. This is 
why sutra 1.2 of the Siva-Sutra states that knowledge is bondage and sutra 
2.9 states the opposite: that knowledge is liberation. Both of these 
statements are true. Both conditions are created by the Goddess, who is 
language (vac). When we are in a limited state of understanding, then she 
binds us and we operate only according to our limited interests. But when 
we are in an expanded state of understanding, thanks to the awakening of 
kundalini-sakti, then we are liberated by language.' 3 


Operating within this both/and non-dualistic logic of Tantric discourse, a mandala is 
thus understood as both a grid for mapping political power and a grid for obtaining 
expanded self-awareness. 
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Kathmandu Valley as a Sri Yantra 

The understanding of the entire country of Nepal as a mandate operates on the 
abstract, idealized notion of a king’s territory as his extended, divinized body, with 
little direct one-to-one correspondence between actual mandates and the geographical 
features of Nepal. The Kathmandu Valley, in contrast, has been represented in great 
detail as a mandaia —and more specifically as the Sri Yantra—with the sacred sites 
and geographical features of the valley correlated with specific aspects of the Sri 
Yantra. 

One of the earliest representations is a thirteenth-century painting of the 
Kathmandu Valley as the Sri Yantra, which is currently on exhibit at the Bhaktapur 
National Museum. (See Figure 2.) In this uniquely Newar image, we find the Sri 
Yantra designed meticulously according to the description of the Nityasodasikamava 
and other Sri Vidya paddhatis. Each of the triangles in the image contains a deity who 
is situated in relationship to particular temples and power seats, sakta-pithas, within 
the valley itself. According to one of my informants, the Nepalese artist Narayan 
Citrakar, who lives behind the Tripura Bhairav temple in Bhaktapur and who claims 
direct ancestry to the original painter of this image, there are manuals that explicitly 
relate each part of the Sri Yantra to their corresponding points within the valley. 
Furthermore, these manuals teach the painter to meditate on the Sri Yantra within 
himself and thereby link his own Self ( atman ) with the divinities in the valley. In this 
way, the act of painting becomes a yogic act that links the microcosm to the 
macrocosm via a process of systematic identification with a sanctified landscape, 
identified as the macrocosm. Narayan Citrakar explains: 
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Figure 2 

Sri Yantra by Narayan Citrakar 
Bhaktapur, Nepal, 1997 







For me, painting is yoga. Before painting, I meditate on the deity I am 
painting. In the case of the Sri Yantra, I meditate on Tripurasundari, 
understanding the many other deities of the yantra to be forms of her. Each 
of these deities corresponds to a sound-syllable. I must repeat these 
syllables as I paint those parts of the painting. Additionally, we understand 
each triangle, each lotus, each deity to be identified with a particular sacred 
place in the valley. In other words, for us this Sri Yantra is many things at 
once. It is an image of our goddess, a guide for meditation, and a map of 
our home. 


When I asked Narayan to correlate the various deities in the Bhaktapur National 
Museum painting with actual sites in the valley, he replied that this was difficult to do 
in all cases, but that he would tell me what he could. His analysis of the painting 
coincided with the analysis of Mukunda Aryal, my other informant. The four gates 
( bhupura) of the Sri Yantra are the four Narayana temples located in the four 
quadrants of the valley. The eight Bhairavas of the outer square are situated at the 
borders of the valley, together with the sixteen Yoginis as the fierce protectors of 
“Nepala-dharma,” the religion of Nepal. Moving towards the center, one comes to 
two concentric circles, both containing the sixteen Nityas, or manifestations of 
Tripurasundari as Candesvari, the goddess of the moon. These deities are represented 
by the numerous goddess shrines that line the valley, and also correspond to the 
sixteen wooden struts at Cangu Narayan temple in the village of Cangu. Moving still 
inward, we come to the concentric rings of triangles, beginning with the outer ring of 
fourteen. Regarding these fourteen, Mukunda commented: 

Do not try to connect these goddesses [in the painting] with temples in the 
valley. They do have their temples, but they are also in all of the temples 
and beyond the temples. These deities, whose names are found in paddhatis 
like Vidyananda’s Jnanadipavimarsini , are the powers that fill us when we 
pray and worship the Goddess. They, like the two inner circles of ten are 
emanations of the second to last circle of eight [triangles], which correspond 
to the eight Matrkas, the primary goddesses whose temples are found in 
numerous sites throughout the valley.' 6 
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Finally, we come to the innermost triangle. The three points of this central, 
downward-facing triangle are Kathmandu (upper left), Bhaktapur (upper right), and 
Patan (lower apex). These are the three cities ( tripura ) at the heart of the valley- 
mandala. The bindu, explained Narayan, is the Goddess who links the three cities. 
He called her Taleju and explained that I should talk to the musicians for an 
explanation of why. When I expressed my surprise at why Tripurasundari was not in 
the center since this was her yantra, he replied, “I didn’t say that she wasn’t in the 
center, ” then smiled and would not discuss it further. We will return to a 
consideration of the relationship of Taleju to Tripurasundari later on in this chapter. 

Understanding that Nepalese initiates of Sakta Tantra utilize the Sri Yantra as a 
blueprint for positioning themselves within their geo-locale, I heeded Narayan’s 
advice and sought out Tantrikas who were also musicians in order to learn more about 
the complex connections between the Sri Yantra, Kathmandu Valley, and music. I 
visited Pandit Shambu Prasad Mishra, the senior most authority on tabla in Nepaja- 
Mandala, at his home in Kathmandu city. As a Sakta Tantra initiate, Shambhu was 
well-aware of the Sri Yantra. His understanding of this image gives us more clues 
regarding the relationship of Tantra to the traditions of music and reveals why a king 
like Jayadeva would “strike the sound of creation” as a means for establishing the 
borders of his kingdom. He explained: 


This image shows us the interrelationship of the different rhythms. Sixteen 
is the most important rhythm. This is the outer circles. Next comes 
fourteen triangles. Next ten, then eight, then three, which is also six and 
twelve, and finally, the ultimate rhythm, which is one. All of these numbers 
can be connected mentally when you play, so from these rhythms all other 
rhythms are possible. It’s infinite. You feel this when you play .... I 
have a friend, Sambadev Mishra, an extraordinary harmonium player. He is 
perfected ( siddha ). When he plays, people are always filled with joy and 
peace. He is a master of mood ( rasadhiraja ). This is because he had a great 
teacher who taught him to see the music as light emanating from his mouth. 
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The sounds he makes take the form of light and project themselves into 

space. So he literally sees the music that comes out of him/ 7 

Shambhu’s description of Sambadev Mishra’s “visual music” reminds us of White’s 
description of the mandala as simultaneously an acoustic and a photic register for 
mapping consciousness.' It also again suggests that when seeking to understand the 
discourse of power in Nepala-Mandala, one must simultaneously examine the 
multiple cultural productions—theological traditions, ritual traditions, traditions of 
yogic practice, architectural formations, musical traditions, and so on—which together 
form an inseparable nexus that is integral to the constructions of power. In seeking to 
understand the relationship of the Sri Yantra to Nepalese imaginings of lived space, I 
had been led to an eighty-six-year-old tabla player, Shambhu Prasad Mishra, who in 
turn directed me to and eighty-five-year-old harmonium player, Sambadev Mishra. 
The latter’s title of Siddha was, as I was soon to leam, intimately linked to the fact that 
he was a Sakta initiate. 

I first met Sambadev in November, 1989. It was Ekadasi, the eleventh day of the 
dark fortnight. As on all Ekadasis, so on this day, many of Nepal’s greatest classical 
musicians would meet in Narayanthan, the temple courtyard at the royal palace. That 
night, Sambadev sang last, around 10:00 p.m., a time when it is appropriate to begin 
singing the raga s of the deep night, such as Malkosa, Kausi Kanra, and Darbar 
Kanra. Sambadev sang Darbar Kanra, a raga that evokes the power and nobility of 
the monarch. From the moment Sambadev began his alapana, or opening movement, 
the small crowd of Nepalis and foreigners, mostly musicians, were transfixed. As the 
piece developed, I found myself entering a very deep state of peace and joy. For the 
entire forty minutes of his performance no one moved. When he finished, Sambadev 
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smiled at every one and with tears in his eyes, said, “This music is our country (yas 
sahgit hamro des ho). It is our king and our god. Let us save it. Let us never stop 
playing our music.”' In the face of the political hurricane then approaching Nepal’s 
political and cultural shores, these words were pregnant with meaning and urgency 
that I only recognized in retrospect. Within two years following Sambadeva’s 
musical performance, the People’s Movement would leave numerous dead and 
wounded, a political system on its head, and a millennium-old cultural nexus on the 
verge of extinction. 30 When Sambadev sang that night he sang with the awareness 
that his singing could save his country, Nepala-Mandala, a fact that again highlights 
the intimate links between microcosmic and macrocosmic realms in the minds of 
Nepalese Sakta Tantrikas, whether they be Parbatiyas like Sambadeva and Sthanesvar 
or Newars like Kabijananda and Siddhi Gopal Vaidya. 5 ' 

After Sambadev sang that night in November 1989, I was introduced to him by 
my tabla teacher, Homnath Upadhyaya. Sambadev looked me in the eye for some 
time and then said, “I can’t even get my own grandchildren to listen to these songs. 
Where will they live after I have left?” At that time I grasped the depth of his sadness 
at the fact that his art was not being passed on to younger generations. However, I 
would not understand the literalness of his dwelling-metaphor until I spoke with him 
again, nearly ten years later in 1997 at Homnath’s house in Hadigaon, concerning the 
notion of projecting music as a mandala. 

Listen little brother, the ragas are alive. The ragas are goddesses. When 
you practice them, they enter you and take up residence. Your body 
becomes their home. So you have to keep the body clean and pure. No one 
wants to live in a dirty home. If the mind and body are impure, and 
especially if you don’t practice, the ragas will leave you. The union of all 
the ragas is Sri Yantra. This is learned from my teacher. When I sing I see 
this image. It comes out of my mouth and stands before me. There are 
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times when I’m singing that the audience disappears and all I see is the Sri 
Yantra.' 

When I asked Sambadev whether he was aware of the use of the Bhaktapur National 
Museum Sri Yantra as a map of the Kathmandu Valley, he replied that he was and 
that this was the same image that he sees when he sings. 

The resonances between Sambadev’s description of the Sri Yantra as a musical 
projection, the Tantric practice of projecting the mandate onto imagined and actual 
spaces, and the widespread understanding of the Kathmandu Valley as a Sri Yantra 
reveal the profound impact of esoteric textual and yogic traditions on the formation of 
Nepalese self-identity. Circles within circles, mandalas within mandates —the effort 
to track the stories of the Devi led me through a cultural hologram whose indivisible 
units were replications of the Sri Yantra. Everywhere I turned 1 found the mandate. 
Moving from the outer edges to the center, understanding that the Sri Yantra was a 
map for imagining the geographical contours and cosmopolitan spaces of the valley, I 
now set my sights on the triangle at its center, the three primary cities, once three 
independent kingdoms—Kathmandu, Bhaktapur, and Patan—that for centuries have 
formed the cultural heart of Nepala-Mandala 

Bhaktapur as a Navadurga Yantra 

Among the three citiesof the Kathmandu Valley that form the three points of the inner 
triangle at the center of Nepala-Mandala, Bhaktapur in particular has been represented 
as a mandate , and more specifically as a Navadurga Yantra. Bhaktapur is connected 
historically and culturally to another great city of the subcontinent—the ancient city of 
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Benares—which, like Bhaktapur, is represented as a mandate. In her groundbreaking 
analysis of Benares as the “city of Siva,” Diana Eck reflects on the significance of 
envisioning the city as a mandate. 


In a religious sense, a mandate is a sacred circle that represents the entire 
universe, its powers, its interrelations, and its grounding center. A mandate 
may be painted on canvas.... It may be drawn in the dust of the earth. . . . 
A mandate may be constructed in architecture. . . . And a mandate may be 
envisioned in the divine plan of a city, as in [Benares]. All such mandalas 
share a common symbolic structure. They show the plan of the entire 
universe, with its galaxies and its gods. The borders of the universe are 
guarded by fearsome protective deities. The orientation of the world is 
emphasized by the presence of the four or the eight directions, who stake 
out its farthest limits. And at the center of the mandate is a particular god or 
a particular Buddha who, like the still centering-point of the architect’s 
compass, grounds the ever-turning, ever-changing multiple worlds of the 
periphery. 

The city of Kashi [Benares], with all its divine inhabitants, is such a 
mandate. The radius of its sacred circle is a distance of five kroshas , about 
ten miles, and around its borders are a multitude of guardian deities. Within 
this outermost circle are increasingly smaller concentric circles, having 
Shiva as their common center, especially Shiva as he abides in the city’s 
inner sanctum, Vishvanatha Temple. The orientation of the city is 
emphasized by the presence of the eight directional deities, who are said to 
have become directional guardians here, at the source and center of all space. 


To an outsider and, indeed, to most Hindus, the city may appear as a 
disordered, crowded jungle of temples. But to those Hindus whose vision 
is recorded in the mahatmyas of Kashi—those who see the city as a 
mandate —these temples are ail part of an ordered whole, a structured 
universe with its own divine functionaries and its own constellations of 
deities. And their vision is embodied in the sacred geography of the city. 


Eck’s analysis of Benares as a mandate emphasizes the importance of vision. 
Benares is a sacred “ordered whole” for “those who see the city as a mandate." For 
those who do not it is “disorderly, crowded.” Vision is the transformational element. 
How does one learn to turn disorder into order, an earthly city into a cosmic 
blueprint? Who demands that a city be built as a mandate ? Who ascribes meaning to 
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such a structure, who maintains this ascribed meaning, and who benefits from this 
maintenance? Who are the inhabitants that live within the symbolic totality expressed 
through a mandate? Seeking answers to these and related questions, I turn to an 
examination of representations the city of Bhaktapur as a mandate, which present 
fascinating examples of the intimate links between esoteric Tantric culture and modes 
of power in Nepala-Mandala. My analysis will draw on indigenous Nepalese 
chronicles and cultural productions, including paintings and dance performances. My 
discussion of Bhaktapur as a mandate will also draw on the earlier work of leading 
European and American scholars—including Niels Gutschow Bernard Kolver 
(1975), Gerard Toffin (1981, 1991), Robert Levy (1990), Mary Slusser (1982), and 
Jeanne Tielhet (1978)—as well as recent writings by a distinguished young Nepalese 
scholar, Purushottama Sreshtha. 

One of the earliest representations of Bhaktapur as a yantra is the Navadurga 
Yantra, a painting that, like the Bhaktapur National Museum Sri Yantra, derives from 
the thirteenth century C. E. (See Figure 3.) In his brilliant analysis of Bhaktapur, 
Levy describes the Navadurga Yantra. 

The diagram shows Bhaktapur’s boundary as a circle, a mandala, a 
pervasive South Asian representation of a boundary and its contained area 
within which “ritual” power and order are held and consecrated. The 
circumference of the mandate separates two very different worlds, an inside 
order and an outside order, and suggests the possibility of various kinds of 
relations and transactions between them. Within the mandala in the drawing 
is the yantra, “a mystical diagram believed to possess magical or occult 
powers” (Stutley and Stutley 1977, 347), typical of Bhaktapur’s imagery, 
here made up of two overlapping triangles, representing the relation of 
opposites, of male and female principles, unified in a point at the center of 
the diagram. At that central point is written the name of one of Bhaktapur’s 
nine protective goddesses [Navadurga], Tripurasundari. 
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Figure 3 

Navadurg3 Mand ala by Narayan Citrakar 
Bhaktapur, Nepal, 1997 









This Navadurga Yantra presents us with an idealized conceptualization of space that 
has been concretely mapped out as the civic space of the city of Bhaktapur. In 
Bhaktapur the “ought” of the Tantric texts is actualized in medieval cosmopolitan 
design. As Levy notes, Bhaktapur is a mesocosm, a mediating sphere consciously 
designed to link the microcosm and the macrocosm, the earthly and the divine. Levy 
writes, “For people living in Bhaktapur, the city and its symbolic organization act as 
an essential middle world, a mesocosm, situated between the individual microcosm 
and the wider universe as they understand it.” 35 

In its functions as a civic mesocosm, Bhaktapur is not unique. We find similar 
patterns in Hindu communities throughout South’ 6 and Southeast Asia,” in which 
urban centers are designed according to the polyvalent symbols embedded in esoteric 
texts that are normally reserved only for the inner circles of initiates. What does it 
mean to take the secret and make it public? How does a city embody an icon 
understood to be the body of a Goddess? Why would a king employ his civic 
architects to construct his city as a Tantric symbol? These questions lead us yet again 
to a consideration of the complex issues of power, how it manifests and is constructed 
in Nepala-Mandala. And they also lead us to a consideration of the people who walk 
the streets of Bhaktapur, who have internalized the mandate by living in it every day. 
For them, the mandalic pattern of their city is a routinized spatial orientation that links 
them directly to the wisdom ( vidya) and power ( sakti ) of Sri Devi. 

There is general consensus that Bhaktapur was established as a royal city in the 
twelfth-century by King Ananda Deva of the Malla dynasty (ca. 1147-1156). 3S It 
was at the center of Bhaktapur that Ananda Deva built his palace and established a 
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nearby temple. The name he gave to his palace was Tripura. Slusser speculates on 
the significance of this title: 


Widely employed in Indian mythology, the word Tripura signifies many 
things, any one of which may have influenced Anandadeva’s choice of the 
name. It is the name of a palace made of gold, iron, and silver whose 
demon occupants Siva destroyed; it signifies the city in which dwelt the 
Brahmanical triad, Brahma, Siva, and Visnu; and as Tripura-sundari, the 
Fair Goddess of Tripura, it is a name applied to Durga. The name Tripura 
may have been chosen with an eye to all these Brahmanical associations, 
just as was probably the name Bhaktapur, City of Devotion, in which it 
stood. 


According to Sreshtha, the link to Tripurasundari is a strong and direct one. Ananda 
Deva, he argues, was an initiate of Saiva Tantra who worshipped Tripurasundari as 
the sakti of Siva. Receiving direct instructions from this Goddess, he established the 
eight Matrka power-seats ( sakta-pithas ) at the city’s peripheries and Tripurasundari at 
the center, thereby creating a Navadurga Yantra in which the city was divided into 
nine units corresponding to the nine goddesses in the mandala. In each of these units 
one finds a sakta-pitha , a “deity house” ( deochem) where a portable iconic image of 
the corresponding goddess is stored, a Bhairava temple, and a Ganesa temple. The 
Matrkas for each of the octants are Brahman! in the east, Mahesvari in the southeast, 
Kaumari in the south, Bhadrakal! in the southwest, Varah! in the west, IndranI in the 
northwest, Mahakali in the north, and Mahalaksmi in the northeast. Tripurasundari is 
at the center. 

The centrality of Tripurasundari in the twelfth-century construction of Bhaktapur 
as a goddess mandala is of particular interest. Levy writes: 

The central goddess Tripurasundari is ... the proper kind of dangerous 
goddess to be at the center of the mandala 's power. She is a “full” goddess, 
and the peripheral forms are partial and more specialized. She is represented 
at the center of the lotus or mandala where power is concentrated and at its 
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maximum, and sometimes to similar effect as a point sending out rays of 
power in each of the eight directions of the compass to each of the eight 
pithas at the boundaries. 


In this description. Levy captures the Tantric understanding of the mandala as a sakti- 
cakra, or power wheel, which presents the flow of power emanating from a central 
Goddess out through a ring of goddesses understood to be members of her kula and 
ultimately projections of her own divine nature. The establishment of Tripurasundari 
at the heart of the Bhaktapur mandala indicates that she was the lineage goddess of 
King Ananda Deva and the means through which he would establish his power and 
protect his city. It is for this reason that the Newari word for “king,” juju, is often 
found next to Tripurasundari in local diagrams/ 1 By the twelfth century, 
Tripurasundari had become an epithet for that divine power which poured through the 
king from his palace of Tripura. 

The twelfth century is a watershed for Tripurasundari traditions in Nepala- 
Mandala. In addition to the establishment of Bhaktapur as a Navadurga Yantra with 
Tripurasundari at the center, we also find an important Tripurasundari paddhati, dated 
1187, which demonstrates with certainty that this form of the goddess had established 
herself in the Kathmandu Valley/' From this point on, Tripurasundari assumes a 
position of prominence in the pantheon of Nepalese goddesses. Yet her exact 
importance has been a source of confusion for most Western scholars. Slusser 
writes: 

The choice of Tripura-sundari as the ninth [and central] Durga and [hence] 
Sovereign of the Mandala is of considerable interest. It may provide the 
terminus a quo for the institution of the Navadurga mandala in Bhaktapur, 
and therefore perhaps elsewhere in the Kathmandu Valley. The exclusion 
of Taleju as the mandalesa suggests that the Navadurga complex predates 
the burgeoning of her cult in the fourteenth century Nepal; the installation of 
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Tripura-sundari in the mandala’s inner sanctum, a place corresponding to 
the location of the Tripura palace complex and seat of [the] Tripura lineage, 
suggests a possible twelfth-century date. This accords with the traditional 
view that on the instruction of the Navadurga themselves, Anandamalla (that 
is Anandadeva I, A.D. 1147-1166) set up the images “to ensure the security 
and protection of the town internally and externally. .. ” 

At Bhaktapur, despite the central schematic position of Tripura-sundari, the 
goddess now seems to be peripheral to the cult. When asked to specify the 
Nine Durgas, informants invariably have the most difficulty in recalling her 
name, if they do at all. Tripura-sundari’s current low profile, coupled with 
limited traffic to a shoddy shrine amid the rubble of the old palace, explains 
why Auer and Gutschow 43 supposed the nearby, magnificently enshrined, 
Taleju to be the ninth and central goddess. 44 


While Slusser is accurate in positing that the Bhaktapur Mandala provides a starting- 
point for the rise of Tripurasundari traditions in the Kathmandu Valley, her comments 
are indicative of a common scholarly confusion regarding this goddess’s centrality 
within the city’s power-wheel. The confusion arises, on the one hand, from the fact 
that most western scholars of Nepalese religions are anthropologists or sociologists 
with little textual background in the sources of Tantra and, on the other hand, from a 
widespread misunderstanding concerning the relationship of Tripurasundari to the 
goddess Taleju. The Nepalese scholar Purusottama Sreshtha does not share this 
confusion. At an interview at his home in Bhaktapur in 1997, he explained: 

Ananda Deva was a Saiva who worshipped Tripurasundari as the power of 
Siva. He enlisted her help to protect the nation. His palace, Tripura Raj 
Darbar, is the dwelling place of Tripurasundari, who protects the nation 
from the center. There is much evidence for this. ... In a paddhati called 
the Nava-canda-nayika, Tripurasundari is called Tripura-vasini, “she who 
dwells in Tripura [palace].” She was the Agan deity of the king. The palace 
itself is an Agan, or sacred god house. For this reason, the king must be an 
initiate. Thus, divine power and political power are connected. ... To 
protect the nation one must have divine power.... As for the relationship 
of Tripurasundari to Taleju: Taleju is her Tantric form. Kumari is her 
matrka form. In this regard she is connected to Candesvari. As Sakti she is 
Lallta Mahesvari. Her consort is Tripura Bhairav, also known as Lalita 
Mahesvar. The Taumadhi Tol inscription makes this clear. 4 
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In this brief description Sreshtha situates Tripurasundari—who is identical with 
Taleju— as the Icing’s tutelary deity at the heart of his province, the mandala that is his 
extended selfhood. As such, the multiple deities of the power-wheel are to be 
understood as aspects, or emanations, of the Goddess at the center. In this way, 
Tripurasundari functions as an epithet to refer to the supreme Goddess who takes 
multiple forms. Such mandala systems have a totalizing impact in that they transform 
all things into manifestations of the same thing, just as a king seeks to incorporate all 
peoples and cultural traditions within his domain as extensions of himself. 46 

Building upon the theoretical edifice laid out by his teacher Paul Wheatley, David 
Carrasco has posited that the kings of traditional ceremonial centers function as high- 
level shamans, administering affairs of state through magico-religious practices that 
establish, construct, and demonstrate the alliance of the king with the divine powers 
that support him. This Wheatley-Carrasco model, as Carrasco himself terms it, 47 
works well as an emic description of kingship in Bhaktapur. Ananda Deva 
transformed his political domain into a symbolic center replete with textual and ritual 
formations of power by constructing Bhaktapur as the yantra of his clan deity, 
Tripurasundari. By doing so, he aligned himself with a deity whose roots are traced 
in multiple directions. Ananda Deva’s royal project constituted a critical aspect of the 
broader project through which Sri Vidya Sakta Tantra became established as a 
dominant ideology in Nepal in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. The success of 
both of these projects hinged to a certain extent on the ability to link the center of 
Nepala-Mandala to the periphery, to connect the three cities of the Kathmandu 
Valley—Bhaktapur, Kathmandu, and Patan—with the peoples outside the borders of 
the valley, peoples whose ongoing participation in Nepala-Mandala’s socioeconomic 
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web made them crucial players in the ongoing drama of social and political 
stabilization. These peoples—representing a mixture of Indie and Himalayan 
ethnicities—had access to a number of goods and skills that up to the present day 
remain critical to Nepal’s delicate economy. They were a constant reminder that as 
abundant as its center was, the mandate's vitality depended upon cohesion, harmony, 
and balance between the Kathmandu Valley and its borderlands. One primary means 
for establishing this balance was through the blending and amalgamation of the 
classical forms of Indie Tantra with the indigenous shamanistic traditions that were 
spread throughout Nepal. The result was a uniquely Nepalese form of Tantra that 
speaks with the multiple Nepalese and Indian voices that constitute it. Consequently, 
one finds Nepalese Sri Vidya Sakta Tantra not just in the classical texts and ritual 
patterns characteristic of Indian Sri Vidya, but also in the cultural productions of the 
Newars and other Nepalese ethnic groups/" The complex interweaving of these 
elements reminds us that religions are multivocal, diversified, and ever-changing. 49 

This intermingling of traditions in Nepal is vividly illustrated in cultural 
performances such as the Navadurga dance, which occurs annually in Bhaktapur at 
the time of Dasain in September/October. This tradition, well-established by the 
fifteenth century, provides an intriguing example of the appropriation and 
transformation of Indianized Tantric themes by the indigenous actors inhabiting 
Nepala-Mandala. Moreover, the tradition of the Navadurga dance reminds us that the 
notion that Bhaktapur is a mandate is not simply an esoteric doctrine embedded in 
Tantric texts and historical chronicles, it is also a living cultural ideal that has been 
inscribed in the plan of the city, instantiated in its architectural structures, represented 
in paintings, and enacted in dance performances. Our study of the Navadurga dance 
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takes us to the heart of Bhaktapur's mandala and prepares us to look out towards the 
hinterlands where we will find similar manifestations of Tantric practice that are 
rooted in what Mircea Eliade terms shamanic techniques of ecstasy. On the ground, 
Himalayan shamanistic traditions and Sakta Tantra traditions begin to look like “birds 
of a feather.” They both employ technologies of sound, rhythm, and dance whose 
purpose is to facilitate possession (avesa) by the deity. Once possessed, the shaman 
or Tantrika functions as a repository of a supranatural power and wisdom that makes 
him or her a direct link to the divine and an embodiment of the reality of Devi’s 
power. As civic spectacle, the dance of the Navadurga brings these technologies of 
ecstasy to the forefront of city life and announces to all through choreographed, 
highly encoded ritual gestures that Bhaktapur is first and foremost the home of the 
Navadurga, the nine goddesses. It is they who mark and protect the city’s center and 
periphery by abiding in their respective “power seats” ( sakta-pithas ), and it is they 
who disperse their power by dancing throughout the city’s streets and thereby 
possessing civic space and its inhabitants. 0 

One myth of origins regarding the Navadurga dance—which was conveyed to me 
by both Surya Lai Karmacarya, the head priest of Tripuraundari vidyapitha , as well as 
by Kedar Raj Rajopadhyaya, former head priest of the Nyatapola temple— states that 
in days past human sacrifice was offered at a place northeast of Bhaktapur called 
Navadurga Thol. At this site human sacrifice 51 was offered regularly to the nine 
goddesses. One day a Tantrika was engaged in his daily rites when Tripurasundari 
appeared before him and demanded his life. Through the powers cultivated from 
Tantric practice the Tantrika was able to capture the goddess in his ritual vessel 
(kalasa). He took the bound goddess back to his home and began to worship her. 
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Once at his home she appeared before him and said that she would teach him the 
dance of the nine goddesses and that through his dancing the goddesses would enter 
his heart. 

The myth of Navadurga ends with the theme of possession through dance. 
Tripurasundari pledges to enter the heart of the Tantrika when he dances. She does 
not tell him that he must learn anything, that he must study this or that text. Rather, he 
must dance. He must open himself to possession. Praxis, not doctrine, is central 
here. Yet the tradition of the Navadurga dance is inseparable from a great body of 
Nepalese ritual texts that are themselves informed by the Agamas and Tantras. The 
dance performance gives dramatic expression to the esoteric knowledge known only 
to the kings and other initiates of Sri Vidya Sakta Tantra. In this way, the dance 
operates on multiple levels simultaneously. For the dancers themselves it is a medium 
for pyschosomatic alteration as the dance transforms them into the goddesses. 5 ' For 
the non-initiates the dance demarcates social hierarchies delineating the various castes 
in their respective sections of the city and situating them in relationship to the divine 
hierarchies that they mirror. 3 For the initiates, including the Karmacarya priests who 
bless the Navadurga masks, the dance symbolizes the awakening of the power-wheel, 
which transforms the civic space of Bhaktapur into the ecstatic stage of Devi’s dance. 
This level of the enactment is the great secret ( maharahasya ), known only to those 
who engage in the dance. 

Of my informants only Sthanesvar would break the silence and reveal to me the 
secret. He did so because he believed that our careful reading of the 
Nityasodasikamava made me ready to listen ( adhikarm ), even though I had undergone 
no formal rites of initiation. He and I visited Bhaktapur in 1997 on the ninth day of 
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Dasain, also known as Mohan! in Bhaktapur. During this ten-day festival—which is 
celebrated throughout the subcontinent as both the victory of Lord Rama over the 
demon king Ravana and the victory of the Goddess over the forces of darkness—the 
multiple forms of the Goddess are worshipped in Bhaktapur through the Navadurga 
dance. Sthanesvar chose to attend the ninth day of the festival because this is the 
climactic day when the Kumar! gives a public darsana and the nine goddesses appear 
in the form of the masked dancers. Each of the previous eight days of Dasain, is 
dedicated to the worship of one of the eight Matrkas at her respective sakta-pithas. 
By the ninth day, each of the eight mothers of the periphery—Brahman!, Mahesvari, 
Kaumari, Bhadrakal!, Varahi, Indrani, Mahakali, and Mahalaksmi—has received her 
day of worship. On the climactic ninth day, the focus turns towards the center of the 
mandala, the place of Tripurasundari, whose power-seat (sakta-pitha) and deity-house 
(deochem ) stand at the heart of Bhaktapur marking the site of the original royal palace, 
where Bhaktapur’s founding kings ruled, empowered by their lineage deity, the 
Goddess of Tripura. 

Our day began with a processional movement towards Tripurasundari’s 
“crossing-point” (tirtha) at the river Khware, just outside Bhaktapur. In Bhaktapur 
each of the goddesses has her own sakta-pitha, usually marked by a small shrine 
enclosing a rock that embodies the goddess; deochem, where the iconic image is 
stored; and tirtha, which symbolically represents the transition-point from this world 
to the celestial worlds. Worship of the goddess links these three sites—the sakta- 
pitha, deochem, and tirtha —through jatra, the act of walking to and worshiping at 
each site. In this way, major festivals like Dasain create movement within the city as 
human actors move towards the sacred points of the mandala. As we watched the 
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devotees bathe in the waters of the Khware river, reciting verses from the Devl- 
Mahatmya, Sthanesvar reflected on the esoteric meaning of the ritual bathing we were 
observing. 

Many people here today do not know why they are here. They participate in 
these events because this is what they are taught to do. However, for me, 
there is deep meaning in their actions. We begin today’s worship of 
Tripurasundari with a bathe because this is the proper way to begin Tantric 
sadhana. First, we bath ourselves, then we prepare to worship the goddess. 
Through this worship one day Tripurasundari will carry us across. We will 
cross over to the other shore of liberation. 4 

From the river Khware we moved towards the sakta-pitha and adjacent deochem. On 
this ninth day of Dasain, the iconic image of Tripurasundari remained sealed behind 
the locked doors of the deochem. However, according to Surya Lai Karmacarya, 
Tripurasundari’s officiating priests, the goddess is fully present in the aniconic small 
rock that marks her sakta-pitha. 1 had previously had an opportunity to view the 
iconic image of Tripurasundari when I had visited this shrine earlier in the month of 
April during the festival of Biska Jatra, the one time of the year when the image 
( murti ) is brought out of the deochem and worshiped with blood sacrifice atop the 
sakta-pitha stone and in the presence of the district’s own Kumari. Although 
Tripurasundari is a beneficent deity throughout most regions of India, in Nepal she 
manifests the ferocious side of the Goddess, demanding animal and even human 
sacrifice from her devotees, 55 a ubiquitous Nepalese Sri Vidya practice that again 
demonstrates the links between Sakta Tantra and the shamanic borderlands on 
Nepala-Mandala. The iconic image of Tripurasundari in the deochem is made of 
brass and gold and stands about twelve inches high. Like many of the valley’s 
images this one is a replacement of the original, which was stolen and sold on the 
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international market and now most likely lives in a museum somewhere. However, 
the replacement is said by local authorities to be an accurate duplicate of the original, 
constructed according to Nepalese canonical sources such as the Tripurasundari- 
Paddhati. The image depicts Tripurasundari as Ardhanarisvari, half male and half 
female. She stands with one foot on a lion and the other on a deer. Mukunda Aryal 
commented on the meaning of these two divine vehicles ( vahanas). 

The bull is the vehicle of Siva. The lion is the vehicle of Devi. It is a 
symbol of power and is associated with the king. Tripurasundari is the 
supreme form of sakti (parasakti ). She is both male and female. She is the 
giver of enlightenment and the source of power. She liberates and she 
conquers/ 6 

In three of her four hands, this important image of Tripurasundari—situated at the 
heart of the Bhaktapur mandala —holds a trident ( trisula ), water bowl ( patra ), and 
jeweled rosary ( mundra-mala ). The fourth is raised in the abhaya-mudra , signifying 
liberation bom from fearlessness. In her posture and iconography, the Bhaktapur 
Tripurasundari resembles Vajrayogini, one of the seven goddesses of the Sarvamnaya 
system and a primary deity of the Tibetan Buddhist pantheon. As a deity within the 
syncretic Newar Sarvamnaya tradition, VajayoginI is identified with the northern 
transmission ( uttaramnaya ) 5? and is said to reside within visuddha-cakra. As Mark 
Dyczkowski accurately points out, her association with Tripurasundari is no accident. 
Like Tripurasundari, Vajrayogini is characterized as a feminine embodiment of 
supreme wisdom and power. It is for this reason that she is identified with 
Guhyesvari, the “mistress of the secret,” whose sakta-pitha is found at the 
Pasupatinath complex. 5 * Such associations between Hindu and Buddhist deities are 
common throughout Nepal a-Mandala. 5 ^ The fact that a tutelary deity like 
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Tripurasundari is linked with a Tantric Buddhist Yogini is consonant with Alexis 
Sanderson’s thesis that high Tantra arose as a synthesis of the Buddhist and Hindu 
lineages of goddess-centered cremation-ground practices. 60 

I discussed the significance of Tripurasundari’s specific manifestation in 
Bhaktapur with Sri Bhakta Tvaynay, a Tantrika who is a member of the Kasain caste. 
The Kasain caste is associate with irreputable occupations such as street sweeping, 
public execution, and supervision of cremation grounds, 61 and thus male Kasain are 
considered prime candidates for left-handed Aghora Tantra practice. Sri Bhakta 
spoke eloquently of Tripurasundari’s motivation for choosing to reside at the center of 
Bhaktapur’s mandala. 


Here in Bhaktapur, Tripurasundari is surrounded by the Astamatrka [eight 
Matrkas], This is why she came. Who knows how long she has been here. 
She is mentioned in the Nepala-Mahatmya as the slayer of demons. I don’t 
know the story [he claims, but then proceeds to explain]. A demon loves 
the Goddess and tries to capture her. A war ensues. The demon is killed by 
the Asthamatrka. At this site she prevents diarrhea and cholera. Long, long 
ago, before the establishment of the Goddess [in Bhaktapur] many 
people—say six or seven per day—were dying of diarrhea and cholera. 
That’s why in this locality there is less diarrhea and cholera in comparison 
to other areas. When people are stricken by these ailments in Bhaktapur, 
they come to do ksamapuja... 


Sri Bhakta’s account demonstrates his knowledge of the classical sources that link 
Tripurasundari with Mahadevi MahisasuramardinI, the Great Goddess who is 
celebrated in the Devi-Mahatmya as the slayer of demons and sum total of the powers 
of all the gods and goddesses. At the same time, he refers to the specificity of her 
form at the Bhaktapur Tripurasundari sakta-pitha and deochem where she 
demonstrates her power through the healing of such widespread illnesses as diarrhea 
and cholera. The goddess distributes her parasakti in the form of a kind of spiritual 
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medicine experienced concretely by her devotees as the curing of ailments. As 
Mahadevi she is a universal warrior Goddess, the mistress of the king of kings 
(Rajarajesvari) who protects the mandate from its central point, seated in the heart of 
the king as his inner controller ( antaryamin). As a local goddess administering 
specifically to the needs of the people of Bhaktapur she exhibits medicinal powers that 
produce everything from much needed sons and daughters to wealth and well-being. 

Whether she is celebrated as a universal warrior Goddess or a local goddess of 
healing, Tripurasundari’s principal and highest gift is liberation (moksa). An 
inscription on the eastern bell of the Bhaktapur vidyapitha , dated Nepal Samvat 1015 
(= C.E. 1896), reads: 


On the eighth day of the bright half of the lunar month of Pausa, Nepal 
Samvat 1015 (= 1894), my dying father, Indra-Narayana Karmacarya, who 
lived at the Vidyapitha of Tulache Tol, the Tripurasundari District of 
Bhaktapur, put forth the intention ( samkalpa) of offering a bell. On the 
sixth day of the dark half of the lunar month of Sravana in the same year his 
wife, my mother, Dhana Thaku, died. On the eighth day of the bright half 
of the lunar month of Pausa of Nepal Samvat 1017 (=1896), Monday, their 
son, Asananda Karmacarya, offered this bell [to Tripurasundari] in the name 
of his deceased parents. May all be well. 6 


On the western bell is a second inscription, written in both Devanagari and Newari 
scripts: 

Om, salutations to the Goddess of the three cities, always pleasing her 
devotees. I bow to you, the Goddess of kula, mistress of the wheel. With 
the passing of Nepal Samvat 1019, in the month of Sravana, on the eolith 
days of the bright half of the month, on Visakha and Vajrayoga, on 
Monday, according to Kama and Muhurta, while the sun is in Cancer and 
the moon is in Scorpio, the eldest son Kaji and younger son offered this bell 
in the name of their father, Manvira Karmacarya, and mother, Lani Thaku, 
desiring that they may dwell in the realm of the lord (isvaraloka-vasa). 
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The numerous astrological coordinates embedded in these two inscriptions remind 
us that Tripurasundari is a goddess of the stars, which are identified as the infinite 
phones that comprise her cosmic body. The constellations and signs of the zodiac are 
the heavenly formations of her permanent Sri Yantra—the night’s sky. As the 
Goddess of the Upper Transmission, Tripurasundari’s mandalic self is permanently 
etched across the vault of the heavens. The macrocosmic form of her Sri Yantra is 
thus the ever-shifting pattern of interrelated constellations whose movements directly 
impact the movements of the actors inhabiting the mesocosmic sphere of Bhaktapur, 
where the decisions of the king and his subjects alike are enacted in consultation with 
the jyotisas, those who can read the stars. Festivals like Biska Jatra and Dasain place 
the mesocosmic yantra of Bhaktapur into motion in a way that mirrors the movements 
of the macrocosmic Sri Yantra. In this sense, the Navadurga are the Navagraha, the 
nine planets that dance throughout the heavens moving through different galactic 
territories and thereby transmitting powers that concretely shape human destinies. 
Mary Slusser remarks: 

Not only do the Matrkas guard the compass points but they are also 
regarded as regents of the sky. As the Navadurga they are equated with the 
Navagraha, the male personifications of the so-called Nine Planets, that is, 
five planets (Saturn, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, Mercury), the sun, the moon, 
and the moon’s ascending and descending nodes (Rahu and Ketu). In 
Nepali dogma, each Matrka has a definite association; for example, 
Camunda with Saturn, Indrani with Venus, and Vaisnavi with Surya, the 
sun. Each also presides over specific days of the lunar calendar. In Hindu- 
Buddhist thought the astral bodies are conceived as exercising a direct 
influence on human affairs. They can “possess” individuals—hence their 
collective name, “Seizers”—and when angered they cause wars, epidemics, 
and other balefUl visitations. Thus the Navagraha are regularly propitiated 
to render them favorable, and are worshiped with special rites in time of 
danger. Given the similarity of name and the correspondence of number 
and malevolent disposition, it is little wonder that the Navagraha and 
Navadurga came to be identified as one manifestation. 65 
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This correspondence between the Navadurga as regents of civic space and the 
Navagraha as regents of cosmic space again highlights that for the Nepalese Tantrika 
the art of life is to bring into alignment the microcosm with the macrocosm through 
the multiple mediating templates available to him or her. The aim of this process of 
alignment is liberation, the attainment of the realm of the Godhead ( isvara-loka) 
beyond the flux of human existence. The Navagraha influence individual’s fate, yet 
by understanding their movements the sadhaka can learn to shape his or her destiny 
and thereby attain transcendence. As we observed the pilgrims offering sacrifice on 
the ninth day of Dasain at Tripurasundari’s sakta-pitha in Bhaktapur, Sthanesvar 
commented: 

As the Goddess within the three cities, Tripurasundari takes the form of the 
Navagraha and dictates human life from her heavenly seat. As the Goddess 
beyond the three cities, she is the means and principle of transcendence. 
These bell inscriptions [at the sakta-pitha] acknowledge her in both of these 
capacities 

As the principle of immanence and transcendence, Tripurasundari is the sovereign of 
Bhaktapur mandala. It is for this reason that she is worshipped on the climactic ninth 
day of Dasain. Although her deochem is considerably smaller than that of Taleju, 
whose shrine is found at the site of the Malla royal palace, and despite the fact that she 
does not have her own mask in the Navadurga troupe, Tripurasundari’s importance 
should not be underestimated. Commenting on the ritual map of Bhaktapur described 
earlier, Toffin concludes—mistakenly, from my perspective—that the centrality of 
Tripurasundari is merely a result of her antiquity. 6 He reaches this conclusion 
despite his own research on the Newar town of Panauti, 68 where Tripurasundari is 
again given a status of centrality “situated just by the side of. . . what remains of the 
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old royal palace.” 6 ’ The centrality of Tripurasundari is no accident of antiquity. 
Rather, it is testimony to the Goddess’s status as a goddess of Icings, positioned 
historically, symbolically, ritually, and architecturally at all points within Nepala- 
Mandala. Toffin continues his reflections on Tripurasundari by mistakenly 
concluding that “in Kathmandu and Patan, Tripurasundari worship seems to be 
unknown.” 70 In making this statement, Toffin demonstrates his lack of awareness of 
the hundreds of Kathmandu- and Patan-based Tripurasundari paddhatis housed at 
Nepal’s National Archives. He also demonstrates that he has failed to identify 
Tripurasundari’s most prominent form—that of the Sri Yantra—which appears at 
multiple places and on multiple levels throughout each of the Kathmandu Valley’s 
three cities. In addition, he reveals his confusion regarding the relationship of 
Tripurasundari to Taleju and the Kumari. Finally, he demonstrates an absence of 
understanding regarding the Tantric notion of Parasakti’s supreme form as great 
emptiness ( mahasunyata ). As transcendence personified, Tripurasundari often reveals 
herself through an apparent absence. Yet, as the source of all forms, her perceived 
absence as a particular form only reveals a confusion in the perceiver: the Goddess of 
the three cities is ever-present within her mandala. Power does not need to be visible 
to be potent. Secrecy and disguise are often the primary modalities of the powerful. 

I myself remained perplexed by a number of questions as I watched along with 
Sthanesvar the Navadurga dancers dance near the Tripurasundari shrine on the ninth 
day of Dasain. Earlier in the week the dancers had gone to Taleju’s shrine for a 
blessing. Why was Tripurasundari not among the Navadurga dancers? Why did they 
receive empowerment from Taleju if Tripurasundari is the heart of the mandala? Who 
is Taleju? Who is the Kumari? When I asked Sthanesvar these questions, he replied: 
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There is much that you do not understand. Why should Tripurasundari be 
among these dancers? She is these dancers. She is their sum total. If you 
are looking for Tripurasundari, then you will find her as all of these dancers. 
Where do you find Tripurasundari within the Sri Yantra? She is at all 
points and at all times. As for Taleju and Kumari, this is a great secret. But 
the answers lie within the Nityasodasikarnava. Before your study is done, 
you will understand. 1 


As Sthanesvar was talking, a band of musicians approached the sakta-pitha. They 
were playing a tyen kal , a pair of cymbals, and a dyahkhi, a Newar drum, which 
produces the sound, bhat thva. Their music functioned as the medium through which 
Mahadevi invigorated the mandala with her acoustic body. The inebriated musicians 
were clearly in an altered state of consciousness. “They are possessed by the 
goddess,” Sthanesvar commented. Writing on this point in the Navadurga 
performance, Gutschow remarks: 

Tyen kal, the sound of a pair of small cymbals, is highly pitched and of an 
extremely clear quality, resembling a crystal or a diamond as symbols of 
permanence and immutability. The sound permeates urban space, it virtually 
takes gradual possession of it. . . . The sound radiates from the procession 
and thus creates a space of acceptance and assurance. The main message 
could be said to be that of assurance: The gods are present; they have come 
again to bless the territory of the urban community. Hearing that striking 
sound, people invariably stop what they are doing and, even from afar, 
honour the gods and goddesses with the gesture of namaskara. 

The sound is unique, only heard in Bhaktapur and played exclusively by the 
musicians of the Navadurga. As the troupe or the Eight Mother Goddesses 
represent identifiable places, and collectively the urban space in its totality, 
the accompanying unique sound seems to represent the temporary aspect of 
the latter. Sound emerges, spreads evenly to all directions and vanishes. 

Transformed into syllables and words, tyen kal imitates the pair of cymbals, 
while bhat thva, the following sound of the “drum of the gods”, the dyahkhi, 
is understood as the pub ( bhati) where beer (thva) is served. Such a gloss 
serves to indicate that the Navadurga are of this world, part of daily life. 

The gods, indeed, are not propitiated only symbolically, the bearers of the 
mask being fed with beer, liquor, and even blood. They absorb these liquids 
(which bear qualities like fire, creativity, and life) to such an extent that they 
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may collapse at any moment, ready to sleep anywhere until the sound of 
tyen kal signals the next stage of their ritual journey. 72 

All of the elements of Nepalese Sri Vidya Sakta Tantra are embedded in 
Gutschow’s description. We have the microcosmic actors, the dancers themselves, 
moving through mesocosmic space, themselves functioning as mediating spheres that 
link the people of the Bhaktapur mandate with the divine actors who inhabit the 
macrocosmic mandate. The technology for linking these worlds is based on the 
production of sounds and consumption of fluids and a variety of other techniques that 
transform human agents and their constructed spaces into conduits of divine power. 
Mandates within mandalas, humanly constructed spaces inhabited by divine and 
human agents, dancing together in an ongoing civic drama that actualizes idealized 
conceptions of space through the medium of ritual performance. 

On the ninth night of Dasain I left Bhaktapur and traveled to the hinterlands of the 
mandate where I would again encounter Tripurasundari as a goddess linked to space, 
sound, sacrifice, and possession. My destination was the Newar town of Dolakha, 
home of an important thirteenth-century Tripurasundari deochem. On this ninth night 
of Dasain, Thami shamans would spend the night in the waiting room, just outside the 
womb chamber ( garbha-grha ) and worship Tripurasundari with goat sacrifices, 
drinking the blood and becoming possessed by the Goddess beyond the three cities. 
As our taxi drove away from Bhaktapur, I reflected on my journey. Following the 
tracks of the Devi, intrigued by questions of power, l had journeyed to the center of 
the mandala, the place of Tripurasundari’s power-seat next to the old royal place, at 
the heart of Bhaktapur, one of the three points of the cmc-trikona at the center and 
apex of Nepala-Mandala. Tripurasundari’s presence there at the heart of Navadurga 
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Yantra was concrete proof that certain Nepalese Icings were Tantrikas who sought to 
instantiate their Tantric vision in constructions of civic space. For them the ideal 
formation of space was one that replicated the esoteric diagrams found in the Sakta 
Tantra texts that had entered—or perhaps even arisen in—Nepal as early as the eighth 
century. 

I had attained a clearer picture of indigenous Nepalese perceptions of 
Tripurasundari and her place in the creation of sacred space and the maintenance of 
power. However, the picture was not complete. Further clues would be discerned in 
the borderlands of Nepala-Mandala. 

Dolakha: A View from the Periphery 

Dolakha is east of the Kathmandu Valley, although well west of the Sunkosi river. 
While there are numerous Tripurasundari temples in western Nepal, Dolakha is the 
only eastern site of her worship, a fact that suggests that Sri Vidya entered Nepal 
predominantly from Kashmir and other western sites of Sri Vidya worship. 
Although today only a small Newar village, Dolahka was once a major site of trade, 
facilitating trade between Tibet and the three cities of the Kathmandu Valley.” 

As far back as the Licchavi period, Dolakha was an important peripheral site of 
royal power. According to the Gopalraj-Vamsavali, King Harisimhadeva of Mithila 
(fourteenth century) died at Dolakha while on his way to Bhaktapur. It is widely 
claimed that it is he who brought Taleju to the valley and who also established a 
temple to her at Dolakha. Interestingly, the existing temple, called Devikotta, the 
“goddess fort,” is to Tripurasundari, not Taleju. We have no concrete evidence that 
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the Devikotta—which I visited while at Dolakha—was actually established by 
Harisimhadeva of Mithila. However, architectural evidence suggests that parts of the 
deochem date back to roughly the thirteenth century, making it contemporaneous with 
Harisimhadeva. The door to the temple is adorned with the eyes of Tripurasundari, 
painted in red and gold paint, replete with the all-knowing third eye, much like the 
Kumari is decorated. Moving inside the temple, on the second floor in the room 
outside the garbha-gfha, I found numerous images of Durga as Mahadevi, particularly 
as the slayer of buffalo-demon, Mahisasuramardini. Most scholars identify Taleju as 
a form of Durga, so perhaps the Devikottata Temple was a site of Taleju worship. 
Yet the temple priest assured me that, no, this was the deochem of Tripurasundari. A 
temple dedicated to Tripurasundari, with Durga on the temple walls, that is at the same 
time purported by some to be the site of Taleju: I was beginning to detect a pattern 
here. Before exiting the temple I noticed an image of Sri Yantra, etched in pencil, 
framed on a pillar by the southern window. 

On the ninth night of Dasain I stayed at the home of Sukh Bahadur Joshi, near 
Devikotta temple. Around 10:00 p. m., two Thami jhankris, Man Bahadur and Ratna 
Bahadur, entered the temple and ascended to the second floor waiting room, just 
outside the inner shrine room. All night they would worshipped Tripurasundari 
through drumming, chanting, and blood sacrifice. While the jhankris worshipped 
Tripurasundari in Devikotta, two other Thamis spent the evening at the nearby temple 
of Bhimsenthan. These young men were nans, mediums purportedly selected by 
Tripurasundari herself to be the vehicles of an annual ritual of public possession that 
would take place the next morning. In his study of Dolakha shamanism the social 
anthropologist, Casper Miller, describes this process of selection: 
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How are the [nan] chosen? The goddess Tripura-Sundari, whom the 
Thamis usually refer to simply as Devi or Maharani, does the choosing. A 
few days after the death of a nari she moves into the new man of her choice. 

This is manifested by a state of trembling in the chosen one. 4 

The next morning, the tenth day of Dasain, the two nans and the two jhankris 
gathered at a shelter adjacent to the temple. Around 10:00 a. m. they were summoned 
to the image of Ganesa, just south of Devikotta temple where a large crowd was 
gathered. The nans stripped their clothes down to a small loin cloth, already 
beginning to tremble. A Kasain brought a buffalo and laid it down before them. The 
nans bent down in front of the buffalo, with mouths open, preparing to receive the 
spray of blood that would come from its severed neck. With a yell the Kasain slit the 
throat and released a powerful stream of blood, which shot into the nans’ mouths for 
a few seconds before they turned away and rinsed their mouths with water. At this 
point they began to tremble even more noticeably. A second time they turned to the 
buffalo and allowed its flowing blood to enter their mouths. After rinsing their 
mouths again, it was clear that they had entered a deep trance. They were assisted in 
taking a third drink, which completed the rite. The nans had become the Goddess and 
drunk the blood of the buffalo-demon on her behalf. Tripurasundari had conquered 
the forces of darkness represented by the buffalo. All was well in Nepala-Mandala. 

The next day was Ekadasi, the day of Khadga Jatra, when the Thamis paraded the 
heads of the sacrificed buffalo through Dolakha, wearing the khadga , or battle sword, 
a symbol of royal power. The city of Kathmandu was designed as a khadga in the 
tenth century by king Gunakamadeva (942-1008). 5 The presence of this symbol on 
this final day of Dasain suggests that the periphery is linked to the center, where the 
king yields his sword of power through rituals of identification with his divine 
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mistress, the Goddess of the three cities, whose temples and images are found 
throughout ail reaches of Nepala-Mandala. 

The case of Dolakha provides an interesting opportunity to reflect further on the 
dynamics of power within Nepala-Mandala, particularly when we consider the 
complex interrelationships between the Thamis and the Dolakha Newars. The 
Devikotta pujarin, who is a Newar, is the only one allowed to enter the garbha-grha. 
Even on the ninth night of Dasain the Thami jhankris must stay outside the inner 
sanctum. However, the Thamis have the power and privilege of being the mediums 
of the Goddess. No one would dispute the power of the nans, whose blood-drinking 
and trembling demonstrate their ability to become Tripurasundari’s ritual vessels. Yet 
the naris do this as a service for the Dolakha Newars, who annually request them to 
come, respecting their power but at the same time calling them blood-drinking demons 
( betal). 

Matters become even more interesting when one takes into account that Thamis 
consider themselves to be descendants of the original people of Mithila, who came 
with Harisimhadeva to Dolakha in the thirteenth century. According to Casper Miller 
there is linguistic evidence to corroborate this claim. 6 If this is indeed the case, then 
perhaps it is the Thami people who brought Tripurasundari to Devikotta and who are 
directly linked with the lineages of royal power that propagate her worship. Yet, as 
evidenced from the Thamis’ exclusion from the inner sanctum, it is clear that the 
indigenous Newars have at least to some extent usurped the Devi’s power. 

Where does a goddess come from? Who owns and controls her? These are 
complex questions whose answers are multi-leveled and paradoxical. As I 
contemplated this paradox, looking for a simple answer, I noticed that one of the 
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jhankris was wearing a crystal Sri Yantra around his neck. I had seen the image 
within the Devlkotta temple. Here it was again, around the neck of this Thami 
shaman, whose unique relationship with Tripurasundari linked him in complex ways 
to the religious and cultural web I had traced here from Kathmandu Valley. While it 
was rapidly becoming apparent that I would need to heed the reality of differences, it 
was also true that in tracking the Devi from the center of Nepala-Mandala to the 
periphery, I had discovered a certain number of persistent elements: the Sri Yantra, 
sacrifice, techniques of possession through ritual consumption and music, and 
complex dynamics of power linking human bodies to divine bodies in various 
constructions of architectural and ritual space. 


The Mandala’s Ubiquitous Ever-Present Center 

We began this chapter by considering Nepalese constructions of space as analogous 
to the hologram, a laser-generated image whose constituent units are replications of 
the whole. For Nepalese Sri Vidya Sakta Tantrikas, the country of Nepal as a whole 
is a mandala and each smaller division within that mandalic-nation again takes the 
form of a mandala , which is the geometric power-body of the Goddess. Within 
Nepala-Mandala the Kathmandu Valley is more specifically represented as the Sri 
Yantra, with temples and other sacred sites in the valley placed at strategic points that 
correspond with the painting of the Sri Yantra housed at Bhaktapur National 
Museum. Within the Kathmandu Valley, the three cities of Kathmandu, Bhaktapur, 
and Patan are identified as the three points of the Sri Yantra’s inner triangle (antar- 
trikona). As such they reside at the apex of power within an idealized mandala that 
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Sthanesvar and other Nepalese Tantrikas daily visualize in meditation as 
superimposed on the actual topography of their land. This act of seeing the nation as 
a mandala dates back to at least the time of King Jayadeva in the eighth century, a 
period during which such practices arose throughout the subcontinent in Hindu and 
Buddhist contexts alike. 

In Nepal the idealized vision of space as a mandala was actualized concretely in 
the twelfth century, when King Andanda Deva employed his artisans and craftsmen 
to construct the city of Bhaktapur as a Navadurga yantra, with his kula-devi , 
Tripurasundari, at its center. During the thirteenth century, king Harisimhadeva of 
Mithila went to Dolakha in the eastern borderlands of Nepala-Mandala, and brought 
with him his ista-devi, a Tantric form of Devi identified variously as Taleju. 
Tripurasundari, and Durga. During the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries a crop of 
Tripurasundari temples also began to emerge in western Nepal, in Devaghat, Dolpa, 
Dading, Baitadi, Sallyan Kot, and throughout Kamali in the far western district of 
Nepal. At each of these sites, spatial configurations and power relations were 
determined with reference to Tripurasundari, whose vibratory essence is depicted as 
the Sri Yantra. 

The mandala provides a basis not only for visualizing the country of Nepal and 
constructing its cities, it also provides an architectural template for the construction of 
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Newar temples. As Bernier and Lidke have shown, the Newar pagoda temple is 
constructed as a three-dimensional mandala, beginning from the bindu seated in the 
heart of the central image in the garbha-grha and moving out to the four gates of the 
yantra, symbolized by the temple doors. Wherever one finds a Newar temple—which 
is in thousands of places throughout the Kathmandu Valley and beyond—one finds 
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the mandate. Mandates within mandalas, replicas within replicas—architecturally, 
culturally, religiously, and politically, Nepal is a manda/a-hologram whose multiple 
manifestations in texts, cities, temples, paintings, meditation practices, sacrifices, 
music, dance, and other cultural productions are grounded in the mandate and more 
specifically the Sri Yantra. 

On an esoteric level, this image of the Sri Yantra points to the unity of the 
Tantrika with the divine body of Tripurasundari. As a map of the divine body, the 
Sri Yantra serves as a grid through which the Tantrika maps the Goddess’s form onto 
his or her own body and thereby transforms him or herself into the divine. As such 
the Sri Yantra is a mesocosm, linking the microcosmic individual to the macrocosmic 
Goddess. In this capacity, the Sri Yantra is an instrument of power, capable of 
harnessing the kundalini-sakti and unleashing the omnipotence of divinity within the 
individual. It is precisely for this reason that Nepalese kings adopted the symbol as 
the template for constructing and governing their domains. The Sri Yantra became the 
seal of authority of the royal lineages, which was imprinted throughout the center and 
periphery of their kingdoms—as central as the Taleju temple in Kathmandu’s royal 
palace and as remote as Tripura-Kot in far western Nepal. Every day a sandal-paste 
Sri Yantra is constructed on top of the upper face of Lord Pasupatinath’s central 
lingam in Deopatan. A handful of this paste is carried as a divine blessing ( prasadam ) 
to King Birendradeva, who is an initiate of Sri Vidya Sakta Tantra. Lokhanthali 
temple in Lokhanthali is constructed as a Mount Meru, culminating in a three- 
dimensional Sri Yantra as its roof. Inside the temple a black marble Sri Yantra Meru 
sits at the base of an image of the mighty Guhyesvari, a deity who entered Nepal from 
Kashmir and is linked with the KalasamkarsinI whom Abhinavagupta worshipped as 
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the transcendent fourth principle beyond the triad of Para, Parapara, and Apara. At 
Visvarupa temple, within the Pasupatinath complex, an enormous image of the Sri 
Yantra is found at the base of the golden image of Visvarupa Guhyakali, a deity King 
Jayaprakasa Malla evoked in his efforts to defeat Tibet. Each of these sites is directly 
and intimately linked to the seat of royal power. The presence of the royal seal—the 
Sri Yantra— at each of these sites, along with many other sites, reminds us who sits 
at the apex of power. 

The ubiquitous presence of the Sri Yantra also reminds us that power is diffused, 
ever-present, and negotiable within the ma/ida/a-hologram. The Navadurga dancers in 
Bhaktapur and the Thami jhankris in Dolakha willingly became possessed by the 
Goddess, thereby linking themselves directly to the center by choice. In their states of 
possession they are called servants of the Goddess ( devidasa). Does this not make 
them servants of the king, the master of the religio-cultural web? But is the king 
himself not a servant? Does not his position at the center of the system by default 
mean that he is its institutionalized slave? Does he really have power? Or is his body 
simply the central conduit through which the dominant discourse establishes itself 
throughout Nepala-Mandala? In short, is there human agency within the mandala- 
hologram, or is this system, rooted in the esoteric texts of Sri Vidya Sakta Tantra, and 
deeply embedded in the Nepalese habitus , so total that its subtle modes of operation 
escape conscious awareness? Does a king liberate himself by encoding the Sri Yantra 
in his subtle physiology, or does he thereby shackle himself to the discursive practices 
and institutions that perpetuate the symbol? While such questions concerning 
constructions of space and the concomitant web of power relations are important, I 
wonder if they can ever be answered by those who do not immerse themselves in the 
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multiple fields of meaning at play within the mandala. Perhaps it is the case that the 
view from within is blind to the self-legitimating technologies of the dominant 
discursive system. But is it not also the case that the view from without is incapable 
of fathoming that practice-based logic which makes sense of the system through the 
encoding of meaning within human agents who come to understand by means of that 
immersion? 
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FOUR 


The Reverberating Goddess: 
The Kumari and the King 


The fruit of virgin worship cannot be told by me. All 

this [universe] movable and immovable belongs to 

Kumari (virgin) and Sakti. If one young damsel be 

worshipped, seen only in spirit, then actually all the 

high goddesses will be worshipped without doubt. . . . 

In time, by Kumari worship the worshipper attains 

Sivahood. Where Kumari is worshipped, that country 

purifies the earth; the place all around the five crores 

will be most holy. There one should do Kumari Puja: 

there breaks forth great light ... 

—Yogini-Tantra' 

Power is established on death ’s borders. 

—Jean Baudrillard." 


On September 20 1997, the final day of Indra Jatra, the festival of the divine king, the 
current king of Nepal, Sri Pane Maharaja BIrendra Sah Deva, visited the home of the 
virgin (Kumari Ghar) in Indra Chowk, the site of the old royal palace in Kathmandu. 
His purpose was to receive prasada, or divine blessing, from Nepal’s living goddess, 
the virgin Kumari. While a crowd of several thousand Nepalis and tourists waited 
outside the seventeenth-century Newar temple that houses the young virgin Kumari, 
King BIrendra was escorted into the inner chamber that serves as the Goddess’s 
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living quarters and site of worship. Although only the Icing’s closest aides and the 
Kumari herself can verify exactly what happened at that point, there is one tangible 
barometer that is used to judge the success of the encounter: the king has thus far 
maintained his sovereignty. The textual and oral traditions of Nepalese Sakta Tantra 
claim that the king’s reappearance from the sanctum sanctorium of the living Goddess 
indicates that he has been bestowed with the power ( saktipata ) to continue his rule. 
Texts like the eighteenth-century Kumaripuja-Paddhato maintain that if the Kumari 
disfavors the king during this critical annual meeting, he will fall from power. 
Conversely, by favoring the king, the Kumari empowers him to reign over the 
kingdom of Nepal for another year—a “transcendent” bestowal of governance 
inseparably linked with the social institutions and practices constructed by Nepal’s 
kings over the last millennium. 

Arising out of a long tradition of virgin worship, the Kumaripuja-Paddhati and 
other esoteric texts proclaim that the Kumari is actually the living embodiment of 
sakti, divine power. While to the uninformed the Kumari may seem to be only a 
seven-year-old Nepalese girl, a Tantric initiate—such as the king—sees in her an 
instantiation of that very power which is the source of all creation and whose ultimate 
seat resides in his own heart as his inner Self ( antaratman ) and inherent nature 
(svabhava). From the perspective of Sakta Tantra, the king visits the Kumari for a 
vision ( darsana ) of the Goddess and direct contact with the supreme power that grants 
both worldly gain ( bhukti , artha) and final emancipation ( mukti ). A blessing from her 
bestows both political legitimation—in that it publicly proclaims divine ratification of 
the king’s sovereignty—and spiritual legitimation. This mystico-political relationship 
between the king and the virgin Goddess highlights an ancient and deeply imbedded 
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tradition of religious ideology that informs the Nepalese sociopolitical complex and 
reveals the inseparable connection between divine and political power in Nepal. In 
this Hindu nation the powers of state derive directly from a Goddess who, although 
transcendent in her essential nature, reveals herself most prominently in the flesh, 
bone, and—most importantly—clan fluids ( kulamfta ) of young virgin girls. 

Understanding that power resides most potently in secrecy, Nepal’s regal 
Tantrikas have taken a cue from Abhinavagupta and have veiled their esoteric 
practices behind the fagade of mainstream Hindu devotionalism. Like his 
predecessors, the current king of Nepal, Birendra Sah Deva, publicly proclaims 
himself to be an incarnation (avatara) of the god Visnu. However, like the founder of 
the Sah dynasty, Prthivi Narayan Sah, Nepala-Mandala’s present king is an initiate of 
Sri Vidya Sakta Tantra. Although politically displaced by the upheavals and 
transformations that resulted from the People’s Movement in the early 1990s, King 
Sri Birendra Sah Deva still stands at the center of an elaborate ideological and ritual 
complex—informed predominantly by Sakta Tantra—that links the divine body to the 
king’s body to the immediate social body, which has been constructed and maintained 
as the Goddess’s universal form ( devi-visvarupa). In this realm, densely coded 
Tantric ritual is the catalyst that transforms civic space into a vibrant seat of power. 

The King and Sakta Tantra: An Historical 
Perspective 

As discussed in chapter 3, the identification of mandalas, and more specifically 
Tantric yantra s, with the sociopolitical territory of kings reflects important historical 
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links between Sakta Tantra and Nepalese kingship. By at least the twelfth century 
(Malla period)—and probably as early as the eighth century (Licchavi 
period)—Nepal’s kings were becoming initiates of Hindu Tantra. For them the 
mandala was both a template of their kingdom and a spiritual device for identifying 
themselves with the body of their chosen goddess. In this way, the mandala has 
functioned dyadically as an instrument for obtaining both mundane and transcendent 
modes of power. 

The temple of Cangu Narayana, situated atop Doladri Hill some thirteen 
kilometers outside of Bhaktapur, is an important site for investigating the historical 
roots of the relationship of Nepalese kingship to Sakta Tantra traditions. This famous 
temple site, dating back to at least the fifth century of the common era, stands at the 
eastern rim of the Kathmandu Valley. Although most famous for its beheaded image 
of Narayana, this temple site is also home to Chinnamasta and the ten Mahavidyas. 
The relationship of these goddesses to the central image of Narayana epitomizes the 
status of Sakta Tantra in the lives of Nepal’s kings. The Kumari is worshiped as the 
secret power of the king, who is commonly identified with Narayana. Similarly, at 
the Cangu Narayana complex, Chinnamasta is worshiped as Narayana’s secret power 
( rahasya-sakti ) and the vehicle through which he exhibits his universal body 
( visvarupa-deha)* Here, as in many sites in Nepal, while the male god is front and 
center, female power is the secret core of divine power. 

The Gopalaraj-Vamsavali states that King Manadeva (ca. fifth century) took as 
his ista-devata the goddess Manesvari. 5 This goddess, whose name means “mistress 
of the mind,” was regarded as a form of Durga and later came to be identified with 
Taleju, the tutelary deity ( kula-devata) of the Malla kings. 6 The fact that Manadeva 
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appropriated a form of the goddess as his personal deity suggests that the association 
of kings with powerful goddesses is one that spans nearly fifteen hundred years of 
Nepalese history. It is not unreasonable to think that this Manesvari was linked with 
traditions of proto-Tantrism. Mukunda Aryal posits that Manadeva also constructed 
the temple to the headless goddess Chinnamasta at Carigu Narayana. 7 

With respect to other historical evidence, an important inscription from the 
Manadeva era (464-507)' describes the Matrka Sarvani surrounded by a circle of 
other mother goddesses. This description indicates strongly that early Sakta traditions 
had established themselves in the Kathmandu Valley by as early as the fifth century. 
By the eleventh century Sarvani figures prominently in the Krama-Kaula traditions of 
Kashmir." 

The ca. seventh-century temple to Jaya Vagisvari in Deopatan presents another 
historical instance of an early Tantric presence in the Kathmandu Valley. An 
important section of chapter 4 of the Nityasodasikamava" identifies Vagisvari with 
Tripurasundari, an identification confirmed by many of my informants. Vagisvari is 
more specifically identified as the goddess of the vagbhava section of the fifteen- 
syllable (panca-dasaksari) mantra of the Kadi tradition of Sri Vidya. Consisting of 
the five seed-syllables ( bijaksaras) ka , e, /, la , and brim, this particular kuta or section 
of the mantra is said to reside in the lowest cakra of the body. 1 ' It is for this reason 
that contemporary Sri Vidya Tantrikas identify Vagisvari, the “mistress of speech,” as 
divine sound to be harnessed within the body. In interpreting Kathmandu city as a 
mandala, Tantrikas understand this Vagisvari Temple to be complemented by other 
shrines embodying the other two sections of the fifteen-syllable mantra. 
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The issue of the Vagisvari Temple’s antiquity is of particular interest in our 
attempt to reconstruct the history of the relationship between Sakta traditions and 
kingship in Nepala-Mandala. At first glance, the small temple to the mistress ( isvari ) 
of speech (vac), located at the Chabahil crossroad in Deopatan, appears to be only “an 
ordinary Malla Period Newar-style temple.” 1 ' However, as Slusser aptly notes, there 
is more to this temple than first meets the eye. “[A] closer look, ” Slusser writes, 
“reveals antique foundations incorporating thresholds decorated with lions peering out 
from rocky caves. The worn doorstep is the halved plinth of a Licchavi caitya .... 
Peering through the latticed door way into the dim cellar, one can discern the cult 
image itself, worshipped there since the late fifth or early sixth century, when it was 
‘commissioned by Guhasoma. . ,’.”' 3 It is important here to take note of the name 
Guhasoma, which means “elixir (soma) of the secret place ( guha ).” In Tantric circles, 
guha-soma is one of many appellates for the clan fluids, called kula-dravys, that are 
exchanged and consumed during the course of esoteric rituals. At a microcosmic 
level kula-dravya is the serpentine power of the kundalini-sakti , whose awakening 
and ascent is the medium by which the Tantrika is united with the Godhead. At a 
mesocosmic level kula-dravya takes the form of the bodily discharges that are 
exchanged in the context of the secret ritual in which initiates of the same clan 
consume fluids for the purpose of empowerment. At the macrocosmic level kula- 
dravya is the unending flow of Devi’s divine bliss. At the level of absolute reality, 
kula-dravya is the undifferentiated I-awareness, residing equally at all times, in all 
places, and all people.' 4 Was the Guhasoma who commissioned the Jaya Vagisvari 
aware of the multiple meanings of her name? Was she an initiate of one of the many 
proto-Tantric cults that by even the fifth century were engaged in the cultivation and 
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exchange of secret elixirs ( guha-soma) for the purpose of cultivating various 
psychophysical powers (siddhis) such as magical flight? Was she a Tantric 
messenger (duti) for the king? Did King Amsuvarman, referred to in the inscription, 
erect the Vagisvari shrine as a testimony to his associations with these cults? While 
the partially damaged inscription itself does not answer these questions, the nearby 
temple of Guhyesvari provides strong evidence that Saktism has long held a favored 
place among the kings of Nepal. 

Secrets Revealed: The Identity of the Goddess of 
the Secret 

Guhyesvari Temple is located on the left bank of the Bagmati river, at the northeastern 
edge of the Pasupatinath Temple complex. In his study done in collaboration with 
Nutan Sharma, the German anthropologist Axel Michaels has uncovered significant 
information about this important temple and the goddess who abides at its center.' 5 
As Michaels’s study documents, the Guhyesvari complex is replete with material 
testimony to the devotion of Nepalese kings to this “goddess of the secret.” The 
temple itself is rather recent, having been established by king Pratap Malla (1641- 
1671) in the year 1645 C.E.' 6 However, the present form of the temple is but a more 
modem marking for an ancient power-seat ( sakta-pitha ). The fourteenth-century 
Gopalaraj-Vamsavali points to the early history of the goddess Guhyesvari: 

In the course of time, with the advent of the Kali Yuga, in the kingdom of 
Yudhisthira ... the main deity Sri Bhrgaresvari Bhattarika emerged in the 
land.... Situated in the lap of the Himalaya, it was at first covered with a 
dense forest. Thereafter, Gautama and other sages came to live here.... In 
die meantime, when Sri Bhrngaresvari BhattSraka was roaming about the 
Slesmantaka forest, the Gopalas [= first kings] came [to the valley]. A 
brown cow, Bahuri by name, belonging to the cowherd named Nepa, went 
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daily to the bank of the river Vagmati to worship at a hole by letting her 
milk flow. The cowherd saw the spot where his cow worshiped with milk. 
On digging at the spot, Sri Pasupati Bhattaraka emerged.' 


As Michaels has demonstrated, 18 Sri Bhfngaresvari (“goddess in a flask”) is an early 
epithet for Guhyesvari. If this is indeed the case, then the chronicle suggests that it 
was not Siva, Visnu, or any of the other male deities, but the goddess who first came 
to the valley. After her arrival, lord Siva (Sri Pasupati Bhattaraka) emerges in the 
same Slesmantaka forest that now houses both the Pasupatinatha and Guhyesvari 
Temple complexes. An important verse in the ca. eighth-century Nisisancara-Tantra ' 
links these two divinities together as national deities: “I seek the lord of beasts 
[Pasupati], the god seated in Nepal, united with the mistress of the secret.’”" 

Another important early reference to Guhyesvari comes from the 
Kalikulakramarcana of Vimalaprabodha. In a personal communication to Michaels, 
Sanderson cites a manuscript dated 1002 C.E. that mentions Guhyesvari and 
concludes that “The tradition of Guhyesvari as 4 rastra-devV is then definitely pre- 
1000 A.D.”‘ Sanderson’s conclusion coincides with that of Divakar Acarya, who 
maintains that the traditions of Guhyesvari were established in the first millennium 
C.E. Why is this important? And what does it tell us about Tripurasundari, the 
Goddess who is the focus of this study? To answer these questions we must first 
investigate further the identity of Guhyesvari. 

In Nepal the goddess Guhyesvari assumes multiple identities and is known by 
many names. Some Hindus call her Safi, the wife of Siva. Hindu sadhakas know her 
as Durga, Kali, Kalika, Guhyakali, Kubjika, and Taleju, all epithets for the chosen 
deities of Nepalese kings. Buddhist sadhakas identify her as Nairatmya, the consort 
of Hevajra.~ With respect to Guhyesvari’s identification with Safi, the Nepala- 
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Mahatmya identifies the current site of the Guhyesvari temple as the place where 
Safi’s “secret part” ( guhya ) fell to earth after she had committed sati? What is the 
secret part? It is the genitalia of the goddess, the lower mouth ( adhavaktra ) and womb 
(yoni ) from which flows the highest power (paramasakti ) of divinity. As the site of 
Devi’s secret part the Guhyesvari sakta-pitha is regarded by many Nepalese Tantrikas 
to be a power seat of the highest order. At this site, where the goddess is represented 
by a hole in the ground, Tantrikas worship divinity in its full potency as the ultimate 
sexuality of the Godhead.' 4 

The various epithets of Guhyesvari point to her identification with Tripurasundari, 
the goddess who infuses the king with her secret power. The Tripurasundari- 
Paddhati, an important ritual text housed at Nepal’s National Archives that is dated 
1089 C.E.° contains the earliest known reference to Tripurasundari in Nepal. The 
paddhati is bound together with a manuscript of the Nityasodasikarnava dated 1388 
C.E., which stronlgy suggests that the Tripurasundari worshiped in the paddhati is the 
same goddess who was already being worshiped at that time by Sri Vidya Kaulikas 
from Kashmir and Tamil Nadu. 

In order to understand more fully the identity of Tripurasundari as Guhyesvari, 
we must turn to an examination of another goddess with whom she is at times 
identified: Taleju, the mysterious “Goddess on high,” and the proclaimed ista-devata 
of many Nepalese kings. The importance of this Goddess is captured by Anne 
Vergati. 

Before 1768, the three towns of Kathmandu Valley had separate kings [and] 
each ruler had the same tutelary divinity: Taleju. It is only after the arrival 
of Taleju, in the fourteenth century, that a blueprint for the organization and 
hierachization of the entire society of his kingdom—Buddhist as well as 
Hindu—was drawn up by Jayasthiti Malia. If Taleju occupies a position 
close to or within the Royal Palace in each of the three towns, the cast 
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hierarchy is reflected in the settlement pattern which encircles the palace: the 
higher castes live closest to the palace, the others further away in roughly 
concentric circles. The divinity occupies, so to speak, the central position in 
a social mandate. 26 


Why did the kings of the three cities of the valley—Kathmandu, Bhaktapur, and 
Patan—all take Taleju as the their chosen deity? Vergati suggests that the answer is 
linked, at least in part, to the “historical context in which Newar society evolved into 
its present form.”' 


In the Newar pantheon, the only divinity constantly linked with royalty is 
Taleju. According to Newar oral tradition, this divinity came from India to 
Nepal in the middle of the fourteenth century with Harisimha Deva who 
was a king of the Kamatak dynasty, which originated from Ayodhya. He 
reigned in the Terai, as Simraongarh, not far from present-day Simra. After 
a battle between Harisimha Deva and Ghiyas-ud din Tughlaq, the former 
had to flee into the mountains and entered Nepal. He brought with him a 
new form of Devi. " 


This “new form of Devi” brought with her to Nepal a rich history of secrecy, 
reflected most immediately in the multiple obscure forms of her name, which has been 
rendered in different contexts as Tulasi, Tulaja, Talagu, and, of course, Taleju.'* One 
common account of the goddess’s origins traces her back to the events narrated in the 
Ramayana. It is said that the goddess was captured by the demon Ravana but 
eventually escaped and was later found by king Rama who installed her at Ayodhya. 
From there the goddess made her way to Simraongarh and became the tutelary 
divinity of King Harisimhadeva. A competing account, noted by Vergati, states that 
Taleju was the secret deity of Ravana, worshiped by him because she bestowed such 
great power. Knowing that Taleju was the source of Ravana’s strength, Rama 
captured the image of this goddess and drowned it in the Saryu river. Hundreds of 
years later a prince of Simraongarh, named Nanya Deva, was advised by his 
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astrologer that at the Saryu riverbank he would find an object that would empower 
him to establish a kingdom north of Simraongarh. Following this advice, he found 
the image and carried it with him until he reached the site of Bhaktapur, which at that 
time was covered with jungle. There he established a kingdom and built a temple for 
Taleju. Neither of these two accounts is accepted by most historians. Rather, 
historians are generally in agreement with the Gopalaraj-Vamsavali, which states that 
king Harisimhadeva died on his way to Bhaktapur from Dolakha, east of the 
Kathmandu Valley. Whatever the case may be, by the time of Jayasthiti Malla (1382- 
1395 C.E.) Taleju, the mysterious goddess on high, had been selected as the king’s 
personal protectress and object of worship. Her power was so great that a Tibetan 
militia even sought to take her by force. 30 

The question remains, who is this goddess? Brown Bledsoe remarks that “There 
is still no definitive answer to this question, at least none openly spoken.” 3 ' In his 
devotional public poem, Sarvaparadhastotra, King Pratap Malla addresses her as 
Candika, Ambika, Durga, and Bhavani.” However, she has other identities that link 
her with goddesses whose names were once uttered only behind closed doors in 
sanctified ritual domains that not only allowed but encouraged the transgression of the 
sacred codes of moral conduct. Such transgressions were seen as the means to 
awakening a divine power capable of granting all desires, mundane and 
transmundane. In these circles, Taleju’s name was rich with multiple nuances. The 
Newari tale, meaning “higher or upper,” combined with the honorific ju renders 
Taleju the “goddess on high,” perhaps referring to the high temple. Or, in a domestic 
context, Taleju can refer to the family goddess situated on the upper floor of the 
traditional Newar house in its aganchern, or shrine room. In Sanskrit tal has the 
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opposite meaning of “bottom, lower, or foundation,” and is related to adhas , as in 
Adhamnaya, the “transmission of the base.” And eju, based on the root ej, means “to 
tremble, vibrate, or stir.” Rendered in this way, Taleju is the “goddess who 
trembles/stirs at the foundation.” As such, Taleju recalls Kubjika, the “coiled one,” 
whose serpentine form as the kundalini-sakti resides at the foundation of the 
microcosm, coiled three- and one-half times, replete with liberating potentiality. 

The association of Taleju and Kubjika, as Dyczkowski points out, links Taleju to 
the traditions of the western transmission (Pascimamnaya) and such central texts as 
the Kubjika-Mata.” However, the Goddess does not always stay rooted in the 
foundation. Upon initiation from a competent teacher ( adhikariguru ), a sadhaka ’s 
kundalini-sakti awakens and rises through the body’s central artery until established at 
the top {tale), where the goddess of the foundation, Kubjika-Devi, reveals her form as 
the Goddess of the heights ( tale-ju ). Situated in the sahasrara-cakra, at the upper 
reaches of the tri-cosmos, Taleju assumes the transcendent form of Para, whose name 
literally means “beyond, above.” It is for this reason that Taleju is addressed by 
Pratap Malla as sarva-para-adha, the “Goddess who is both the supreme height (para) 
and foundation ( adha) of all things (sarva).” 3J As Parasakti, Taleju is linked with the 
upper transmission (Urdhvamnaya) and with its clan deity ( kula-devi), 
Tripurasundari; its authoritative text, the Nityasodasikarnava; and its central aniconic 
symbol, the Sri Yantra. 

In sum, Taleju is the embodiment of all goddesses. Although a deity shaped 
strongly by geospecific histories, Taleju functions as Nepala-Mandala’s Mahadevi, 
the feminine embodiment of absolute, non-dual, consciousness. The symbolism and 
rituals connected with her synthesize each of the six transmissions and fuse them into 
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a centralized, all-encompassing system, the Sarvamnaya, whose function is to link 
Nepala-Mandala directly to the mandala of liberating energies within the microcosm 
and in turn their ultimate source, the Devi herself, who is both within and beyond the 
mandala. 

The disclosure of the location of the treasure is meaningless without a map 
detailing the means to access it. We may know the identity—or at least partial 
identity—of Taleju, but such disclosure leads nowhere if it is devoid of a description 
of the means by which disclosed secrets become sources of liberating illumination. 
As the goddess of the secret, Taleju functions as a metaphor for heightened states of 
awakened consciousness linked with the highest, non-verbal modes of speech, para- 
vac” These states are produced through the highly secretive yogic disciplines 
detailed in the primary texts of each of the amnayas.” The paddhatis apply the 
doctrines and techniques of these primary texts and translate them into the personal, 
civic, and state rituals that invigorate Nepala-Mandala with the powers of Taleju, she 
whose secret identity encompasses the triad Guhyesvari, Kubjika, and Tripurasundari 
as well as the deities encompassed by them. 

The project of interpreting Taleju requires a multileveled investigation. First, one 
must read the root classical texts ( mula-sastras ) connected with the various goddesses 
that she encompasses. Second, one must read the colophons of these goddesses’ 
respective paddhatis. Third, one must understand Taleju’s relationship to the king’s 
patron god, Bhairava, and this deity’s associated texts. Fourth, one must understand 
that as a national goddess, Taleju derives her power from the esoteric practices, linked 
to the fluids and subtle energies of the muladhara-cakra —at the base of whose 
vibratory lotus sits Kubjika, the coiled one, wrapped around her lord’s supreme form 
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as para-lihga. This rich imagery is etched in stone at the Pasupatinath complex where 
the Vasukinatha Temple represents the kundalini-sakti as a material image (area), at 
the feet of the central image of Lord Siva as paralingam. 

In the Taleju temple complex at the site of the old Malla royal palace in 
Kathmandu, Taleju is depicted as the eighteen-armed slayer of the buffalo demon, 
Mahisasuramardinl. Taleju’s iconic form suggests that hers is a body of total 
power—royal and yogic alike—linked simultaneously to the root, center, and apex of 
each of the tri-cosmos. As Kathmandu’s civic bindu, the city’s esoteric heart, 
Taleju— she whose transcendent aspect ( para-kala) is embodied in Sri Vidya and 
whose foundational aspect ( mula-kala) is embodied in the Kubjika Vidya”—is the 
ultimate goal of any quest to track Nepal’s Devi. In her awesome supreme form she 
is the eighteen-armed slayer of all the enemies of the tri-cosmos: those microcosmic 
enemies who cause illness and hinder spiritual growth; those mesocosmic enemies 
who might attempt to dethrone the king either from within or without Nepala- 
Mandala, and those macrocosmic forces who would seek to cause harm to Devi and 
her infinite universe. Ultimately Taleju conquers death, granting eternal liberation to 
those who awaken her from her divine slumber and excite her to leave the 
foundation—the muladhara-cakra —in search of Bhairava at the transcendent heights 
of the cranial-vault—the sahasrara —which is Mount Meru’s sacred peak, situated at 
the transcendent center-point of the universe. 

Of course, from the perspective of post-structuralist critical theory, such discourse 
of a transcendent center-point of the lord of the mandate (mandalesa) points to the 
earthly ruler who propagates such discourse for the purpose of self-legitimation. 
Taleju, in this perspective, shines as another icon of institutional bondage, reflecting 
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those discursive strategies by which a nation becomes bound to its own geospecific 
constructions of nation and selfhood. And so we return to where we started: face-to- 
face with paradox. Taleju is the bottom and Taleju is the top—the beginning, the 
means, and the end. From the emic perspective of the Tantrika, she embodies the 
subcontinent’s great quest for freedom from all forms of bondage, even the bondage 
of the cycle of birth and death. From the etic perspective of the critical theorist, she is 
inseparable from the causes of bondage. She is the epistemic icon whose state- 
sponsored discursive formations become habitus through the network of rituals that 
transmit the logic of practice. Can these two apparently opposite perspectives be 
reconciled? Can Taleju, who is the supremely powerful ( anuttama-sakti]) Mahadevi, 
be at once the cause of bondage and the means to its transcendence? Can Sakta Tantra 
ideologies and practices perpetuate the institutions that are characteristic of any 
political system while also serving as a means for release from all shackles (sarva- 
pasa-muktopaya )? 

To answer this question, I turn to an examination of the institution of the Kumari, 
that ritualized government-sponsored worship of pubescent girls as the virginal yet 
sexually-charged embodiment of Parasakti. The fascinating history and intricate 
complexities of this institution reflect the nuances of Nepalese constructions of 
selfhood and the relationship of these constructions to the multiple dynamics of power 
operating simultaneously at the individual, civic, and national levels of Nepala- 
Mandala. 
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The King and the Kumari: An Historical 
Perspective 

“The Kumari institution,” writes Slusser, “is of special interest... It underscores the 
remarkable religious syncretism characterizing the Valley.”” To probe into the 
institution of the Kumari is to probe into the soul of the complex multi-ethnic nation 
of Nepal. Just as the current Kumari spends most of her days in the dark, sequestered 
Newar home built especially for the Kumari in the seventeenth century, so the 
institution’s history is largely veiled. However, just as the Kumari occasionally 
reveals herself even to non-Hindus, so there are critical junctures in Nepal’s history in 
which the Kumari institution has stepped onto the national stage and revealed the 
multileveled structures of power that sustain it. If the institution of the Kumari dies, 
then the idealized vision of Nepala-Mandala will die with her. Hers is the 
microcosmic body through which the entire sociopolitical system orients and 
regenerates itself. Kings bow before her. A nation awaits her every gesture, seeking 
in each a sign of fortunes to come. 

The Kumari is celebrated as the Visvarupa Devi of the paddhatis, the Goddess of 
the universal form, in whose virginal body is contained the entirety of being. ° In her 
inner courtyard, to the Hevajra shrine where Kumari reveals her identity as Nairatmya 
Yogini, the selfless Yogini whose ultimate form transcends description. This 
goddess resides in the space of realization, where words dissolve into the stillness of 
a mind trained in the arts of conquering the inner enemies. The Kumari is often 
identified with Kali, the warrior goddess who is capable of killing any enemy that 
threatens her power-wheel. And so too she is Kali’s secret self, Guhyakali, Kali of 
the hidden place, which is the yoni, the seat of sexual and spiritual power, worshiped 
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on the Kumari as a Sri Yantra. As Guhyakali the Kumari is ultimately identified with 
Tripurasundari, the Goddess of the three cities, patroness of the Trika Sastra, which 
has been cultivated in Nepala-Mandala since at least the twelfth century, the date of 

41 

the earliest Vamakesvara-Tantra manuscripts. 

The links between the institution of the Kumari and Nepalese kings can be traced 
back to as early as the beginning of the twelfth century. According to the Gopalaraja- 
Vamsavali, in 1192 C.E.., King Laksmikamadeva, “thinking that his grandfather had 
acquired so much wealth and conquered the four quarters of the world through the aid 
of the Kumaris, resolved to do the same. With this intention he went to the . . . 
[palace] of Lakshmi-barman, [where] he erected an image of Kumari and established 
the Kumari-puja.” 4 ' This important passage from the Nepalese dynastic chronicles 
highlights three important aspects of the relationship between the king and the 
Kumari. First, the Kumari is to be worshiped for the acquisition of material gain 
(art/ia). Second, King Laksmikamadeva, a king of Hindu descent, strategically 
selected a girl from a Buddhist Newar case to be his Kumari. Third, worship of the 
Kumari empowers the king to conquer the “four quarters of the world.” With respect 
to the first point, that a king would worship the Kumari for the procurement of wealth 
clearly points to the association of the Kumari’s with the attainment of material ends. 
With respect to the second point, from a certain perspective the king’s choice of a 
Buddhist girl was an effective political strategy since the majority of his subjects were 
Buddhist. The institutionalized relationship between an elite-Indian-Hindu-male-king 
and a lower caste-Newar-Buddhist-female-virgin girl clearly exemplifies what 
Catherine Bell calls “redemptive hegemony” in that such an institution serves to 
perpetuate asymmetrical relations of power. 43 The Kumari thus serve as the locus for 
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social productions of power. However, in her links to the esoteric traditions of Tantra 
she also becomes, for the adept, the instantiation of transcendent power. This aspect 
of the Kumari’s role is highlighted in Laksnukamadeva’s proclamation that the 
Kumari is to be worshiped in order to conquer the four quarters of the world. This 
important statement conveys a double entendre that alludes to both political and 
spiritual aims. The metaphor is clearly drawn from political conquest. Yet 
Laksmlkamadeva’s grandfather, although successful, was no Alexander the 
Great—his conquered domain was only the relatively small territory of Nepala- 
Mandala. This statement also alludes to the spiritual conquests attained through 
worshiping the Goddess, which enable the sadhaka to conquer the four quarters of the 
world in internalized visualizations/ 4 Sakta texts such as the Devi-Mahatmya often 
use the metaphor of conquest to describe kings who are both world emperors 
(cakravartin ) and spiritually awakened (Buddha/Siddha)/ 5 

After the reign of King Laksmikamadeva we continue to find inscriptions 
mentioning the worship of Kumaris by kings. Both the Kaumari-Puja (1280 C.E.) 
and the Kumari-Puja-Vidhana (1285 C.E.) describe the worship of the Kumari by the 
king 46 and equate the Kumari with the king’s ista-devata / 7 This equation of the 
Kumari with king’s “chosen deity” is critical, as it reveals that the Kumari was both 
the king’s political servant and his revered deity. 

Trailokya Malla, who reigned in the independent kingdom of Bhaktapur from 
1562-1610, is credited with establishing the institution of the Kumari in each of the 
three Malla kingdoms. The accounts of this historical event are illuminating, as they 
highlight the institution’s links to mystico-erotic traditions of Tantra, which view 
sexual union ( maithuna ) as an integral aspect of the Tantric path. Paralleling the 
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classical mythology of Siva and Parvati, we are told that Trailokya and the Goddess 
were playing dice. The king longed for intimate contact with his ista-devi, who 
consequently scolded him and said that he could only communicate with her through a 
girl of low caste. 48 

Perhaps the most significant historical example is King Prthivi Narayan Sah 
(1723-1775). In the historical accounts of his life, we find the intimate relationship of 
Tantra to kingship and the ways in which the institution of the Kumari, while clearly 
embodying an anthropo-contingent power dimension, also comes to symbolize theo- 
contingent power. While king of Gorkha, a region in western Nepal, Prthivi Narayan 
arduously practiced the Tantric yoga of Bala Tripurasundari. After he had practiced 
Tantric sadhana for twenty-five years, this child goddess appeared to him and granted 
him the boon that he would conquer and unite the Kathmandu Valley. 44 Prthivi 
Narayan and his troops entered Kathmandu on the day of Indra Jatra, the occasion 
when the Kumari bestows her divine approval upon the king. At the time of Prthivi 
Narayan’s surprise attack, the then king of Kathmandu, Jaya Prakas Malla, was 
preparing to receive the Kumari’s blessing. Swiftly, and unexpectedly, Prthivi 
Narayan rode into the royal courtyard and bowed before the Kumari, who 
unhesitatingly blessed him. In that moment, popular legend goes, the king of Gorkha 
became king of Nepal in a swift act of power that was the result of both political 
strategy and divine grace won through years of arduous devotion to the Goddess. 

Turning to an examination of the events that preceded this historic event, we again 
find elements that suggest a conjoining of anthropo-contingent and theo-contingent 
forms of power. As king of Gorkha, Prthivi Narayan placed himself under the 
protection of the eponymous saint Gorakhnath, who was held to be an incarnation of 
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Siva and founder of the Kanphata sect. 50 In addition to taking refuge in a powerful 
semi-divine being, Prthivi Narayan also sought the assistance of a living member of 
Kanphata tradition. This was Bhagavantanath, whose yogic prowess is described in 
the Yogi- Vamsavail 51 Bhagavantanath was recognized as a Siddha, or perfected 
master of Tantric yoga, who was endowed with psychophysical powers (siddhis).*' 
In this way, Bhagavantanath placed his spiritual powers in the service of his king’s 
political agendas. Bouillier writes: 

We see Bhagavantanath using the prestige proper to a holy man, the magical 
powers gained through his practice of Hatha Yoga, and his strategic 
knowledge, in support of, or even as a means to inciting the conquests of 
Pfthivi Narayan. He represents the spiritual element in the quest for power, 
and is thus a guru whose field is aiiha. He does not follow the dharma of 
the brahmin or the Sannyasi renounces but acts in accordance with the aim 
of artha, of power and worldly success” 

By aligning himself with a Tantric Siddha and appointing Bhagavantanath his political 
advisor and Tantric guru, Prthivi Narayan sought to realize both spiritual and worldly 
pursuits. Even before his meeting with the powerful, mysterious Bhagavantanath, 
there were signs that Pfthivi Narayan was no ordinary king. His father was 
considered to be a great Siddha, and his mother Kausalyavati was held to be an 
incarnation of the goddess Manakamana. 4 As a young boy, Prthivi Narayan was 
visited by the great Siddha Gorakhnath, who gave him initiation by dropping curds 
onto his feet and claiming that he would become a great ruler of all lands that he 
walked on. 55 As a young man, Prthivi Narayan spent time in Bhaktapur. Even then 
his Tantric sadhana was already bearing fruit, as one day, instead of blessing the king, 
the Kumari gave prasada to Prthivi Narayan—an event that was later interpreted to be 
an indication that Prthivi would one day conquer the Kathmandu Valley. 6 
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Through his final conquest of the valley Prthivi Narayan demonstrated that his 
twenty-five years of internalized worship of the Kumari through Tantric yoga was the 
means to conquering and uniting Nepal. In his historical account of Prthivi Narayan, 
Sri Prasad Ghirmire writes, “Conquering the world within through internalized union 
with his chosen deity, he was thereby empowered by her to transform this mystical 
power directly into the political domain. In the moment that he entered the royal 
courtyard of Jayaprakas Malla and bowed before the Kumari, thereby usurping the 
throne, Prthivi Narayan became the locus for the conjoining of anthropo-contingent 
and theo-contingent power—for in that pivotal Janus-faced moment, marking as it did 
both death and birth, the Goddess Tripurasundari bestowed her grace in the context of 
a sociopolitical conquest that had been so carefully constructed by this Tantric king. 


The Kumari as the King’s Servant 

Although functioning ideologically as immortals, Kumaris paradoxically return to 
mortality. On an average, Kumaris serve their post for approximately eight years, 
from about age four until their menses. During this time, the Kumari is considered 
the multi-leveled embodiment of Devi. Before and after this time she is simply a 
female human being from the Buddhist Newar Sakya caste. Her brief term as the 
Goddess does not eradicate the reality of her humanness. And, from a certain 
perspective, she remains human even while divine. In this light, the Kumari, although 
a goddess, has always been little more than a servant to the king. She is a citizen in 
his kingdom, a young girl of Newar descent in a position of subservience to an elder 
Hindu man of Indian descent. 
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The process of selecting a Kumari is extensive. The selection committee is 
composed of the royal astrologer ( raj-jyotisa ), the king’s religious adviser (raj-guru), 
and several Newar Buddhist and Hindu priests. Their function is to ensure that the 
humanity of the selected girl will not be a hindrance to her functioning as a divinity 
for the king and his subjects. Her body must be in perfect condition. All parts are 
examined. A single blemish can result the dismissal of an otherwise worthy 
candidate. The present Kumari was chosen in 1991 at the age of two. At that time the 
royal committee investigated her to ensure that she had the thirty-two physical 
perfections of a goddess, which include everything from clear skin to perfectly 
formed genitalia. 

Apart from her family, the little girl Goddess has lived over two years in 
isolation in the ornate, recently restored 18th century Kumari Ghar. Her 
daily schedule varies little. Attendants set her hair in a ritual bun, her eyes 
are rimmed with kohl, extending like a Zen painter’s stroke to her temples, 
while her forehead is distinctively painted with a vermillion red, black, and 
golden all-seeing “fire-eye,” and each day she sits on her lion throne for two 
or three hours. At this time a priest from the nearby Taleju temple performs 
a purification rite using objects said to cleanse each of the five sensory 
organs: flour for the ears, rice for the mouth, incense for the nose, a lamp 
for the eyes and red powder for touch. The Kumari receives up to a dozen 
faithful devotees every day. “Many people come to see the Kumari,” the 
Kumarima, a small elderly woman explained. “Some come with medical 
problems, especially illnesses related to bleeding. Many government 
officials visit, hoping her blessings will ensure promotion.” 

She must remain solemn and silent, sitting cross-legged in her gilt-canopied 
lion throne while the line of worshippers shuffles through her private 
chamber, each person touching the floor with his or her hand and laying 
down offerings of money, fruit and flowers. To her followers, every 
movement the child makes is deemed a sign from the Goddess Taleju. If 
she receives a petition in unmoved silence, it will be fulfilled; should she 
laugh, cry or rub her eyes, the supplicant will fall ill or even die. Anita 
Sakya, now in her early twenties, was the royal Kumari seven years ago. 

Shy and reserved, as most ex-Kumaris are known to be, she told me a sad 
story. “I was just a little girl. Once a sick man came to be blessed. He was 
so sick he coughed and a touch of spit landed on my toe. My attendants 
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gasped. He died the next day. I felt very sad. I believed I was responsible 
for his death.” 38 

This amazing testimony by an ex-K.umari reveals the human element beneath the 
facade of the institution, while also pointing to a kind of transmundane power that is 
often spoken of in association with the living Kumaris. The living Kumaris are a 
paradox. They are servants of the state, filling an institutional position whose 
function is to provide a focal point for the legitimation of state power. As such they 
are encoded with the elaborate symbol systems of Sakta Tantra. They become 
servants to a state-sponsored ritual structure that transforms them from little Sakya- 
caste girls into the living repository of the king’s chosen deity. Their mortal frames 
become the sight of the joining of both horizontal and vertical axes of power. Herein 
lies a paradox and a conflict. 

The Kumar! as the King’s Goddess and Consort 

In her daily puja the Kumari’s body is worshiped as the abode of all the worlds. In 
her reside all gods and goddesses. She is the receptacle of all, the infinite being of 
time ( ananta-kala-rupini) in whom all beings meet their end, the place where sky 
meets the earth, beyond all opposites as the ultimate source of existence. 3 ’ As such 
she is the king’s ista-devata, his chosen divinity, the supreme form of Taleju, who is 
the object of his longing for all forms of power and enlightenment. 60 In this context 
she inverts the hegemonic order and turns the king into a servant of the Goddess 
(devi-dasa), just as the Kumari chose Prthivi Narayan Sah to be her royal servant and 
thereby initiated him into the center of Nepala-Mandala. 
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As Taleju’s incamate-form ( avatarisvarupini ), the Kumari is linked at all levels to 
the daily events and annual rituals of the king. 61 As Kubjika she wears a serpent 
necklace symbolizing the kundalini-sakti. As Guhyesvari she receives worship of her 
genitalia, the site of her lower-mouth and the medium of divine wisdom. The fact that 
the Kumari’s yoni is worshiped as Sri Yantra reveals that the place of secrecy is a 
virgin’s sexual organs, the microcosmic site of purity and its transcendence inscribed 
with a nation’s self-identity. 

In this function, the Kumari becomes the king’s lover, Rajarajesvari, who unites 
with him for the purpose of shattering the illusions of duality and exchanging the 
liberating fluids bom of union. Secrecy is the abode of power. The secret of the 
virgin’s relationship to the king is that she is his consort and lover. What makes the 
Kumari powerful is that her virginity is blended with the raw sexuality of the 
Goddess. It is for this reason that she wears the passionate colors of red. How 
ironic, then, that Kumaris are removed from their position at the time of their menses. 

In the final analysis the symbolism of the Kumari as the king’s goddess and the 
symbolism of the Kumari as the king’s consort are intimately connected, for the king 
himself is viewed as a divinity and hence the Kumari is his female divine counterpart, 
his consort. The king and Kumari unite as a god uniting with his goddess. The 
sexual imagery associated with this relationship, in which the king receives prasada 
from the worship of the Kumari’s yoni, evokes the multilayered history of sexual 
imagery and sexual transactions in Tantric traditions, which was discussed at length in 
chapter 2. 
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The Kumari as the King’s Innermost Self 

The final stage of the king’s sadhana is his permanent cognition (nityavjtti) that the 
Kumari is his inner self (antar-atman, antar-svabhava , svarupini-devi). In addition to 
his extensive training in Western institutions, 6 ' the current king of Nepal, BTrendra Bir 
Sah Deva, is a Sri Vidya Sakta Tantrika. It is for this reason that he daily receives the 
prasada generated from the construction of a Sri Yantra on top of the uppermost face 
of the central liriga at Pasupatinath temple. And this is also the reason that his wife. 
Queen LaksmI Devi has the Sri Yantra as her regal insignia. The wisdom ( vidya) of 
the Vamakesvara-Tantra informs his political, social, and religious activities. It is for 
this reason also that Sthanesvar, a Parbatiya Brahmana and initiate of Sri Vidya, holds 
the chair of Tantra Studies at Balmiki Sanskrit College. In Nepala-Mandala, 
Tripurasundari, the Goddess of the three cities, stands at the elevated center of a 
cultural power web that derives its life breath from the ideologies and practices of 
Sakta Tantra. In Nepal Sri Vidya maintains the position of the most revered school of 
esoteric knowledge. Nepalese Sakta Tantrikas regard the Sri Yantra as the totality of 
Tantric revelation and the Kathmandu Valley as the “field of the three cities” (tripura- 
ksetra), that is the instantiation of the Sri Yantra, as discussed in chapter 3. 

This does not mean that the Kubjika and Guhyesvari sampradaya are any less 
significant than that of Tripurasundari. The interlocking triangles of the Sri Yantra all 
equally embody the power and wisdom ( sakti-vidya-samasta-rupini ) of the supreme 
Godhead, and each of these triangles is linked to a particular goddess with her own 
name and attributes. 63 For this reason, contemporary sadhakas often laugh when 
asked whether Tripurasundari, Kubjika, Guhyesvari, Kali, or Durga is in reality 
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Taleju. At the end of my last stay in Nepal in 1997, Siddhi Gopal Vaidya referred 
again to his discourse on Taleju. 


Listen, when you first asked me about Sri Vidya I told you that you were 
like a climber who wanted to reach the summit without actually ever making 
the earlier stages of the journey. In the meantime, I’ve demanded that you 
study the scriptures and spend time with Sthanesvar. Your time here is 
limited. So although you are not ready, I am going to tell you a great secret. 
Its true meaning will not come to you until you are finished with this 
project, which, as you have noted in previous conversations, will be several 
years from now. Even then you won’t really understand. If you want to 
understand as Sthanesvar understands, then you will have to return and you 
will have to live here, with this land, her people, and her gods and 
goddesses. Until then your understanding of Nepala-Mandala will be 
limited. Nevertheless, I will tell you the secret: all amnayas are united. 
Just as the base of Mount Everest is united with its peak, so Bhuvanesvari 
[in the muladhara] is united with Tripurasundari [in the sahasrara]. The 
foundation and the summit are one. Both are pervaded by the energy of the 
supreme Goddess ( parasakti ), who has been called by many names.... 

Listen little brother ( hemos bhai ), I call God Ma Kali. This is because I am 
an initiate of Kali Vidya. However, Sthanesvar is an initiate of Sri Vidya, 
and so he calls God Mahatripurasundari. Kali and Tripurasundari are not 
distinct. The lineages are distinct, but the being who is the focus of these 
traditions is not different. Many different trekking expeditions climb Mount 
Everest. But for all of them the goal is the same, the mountain is the same. 
They may take different routes. They may call the mountain by different 
names, but the mountain still is what it is. So Devi is one. Taleju is Devi. 
Taleju is Kali. Taleju is Kubjika. Taleju is Guhyesvari. Taleju is 
Siddhilaksmi. Taleju is Tripurasundari. Taleju is Parasakti. All of these are 
names for that one reality that is, as Sarikaracarya so beautifully states, 
beyond all names. Those so-called pandits who quibble over the “true 
identity” are missing the point. They are lost in political tensions and don’t 
understand what our own paddhatis make so evident: all of these belong 
together in one system because all of these goddesses are ultimately the 
same.... And there is one more thing to say. You and Sthanesvar talked 
to me about the perfect I-consciousness ( purna-ahamta ), which is mentioned 
in the Nityasodasikarnava. This term captures the secret of our Sarvamnaya 
system. Think about this deeply. And remember, the Kumari lies at the 
heart of this secret. 6 


During the several years that have elapsed since this final conversation, I have 
continually contemplated Siddhi Gopal’s statement, “This term pumohamta captures 
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the secret of our Sarvamnaya system.” What does perfect I-consciousness have to do 
with the Kumari, who “lies at the heart of this secret?” How does this philosophical 
concept—perfect I-consciousness—inform the sociopolitical and religious traditions 
of Nepala-Mandala and more specifically the institution of the Kumari? The Kumari 
is Taleju. No one identifies her as perfect I-consciousness. Or do they? In the end I 
discovered that contemporary Sakta Tantrikas do indeed identify the Kumari as 
perfect I-consciousness, for the Kumari, as both Taleju and Taleju, is the unbroken 
continuum of pure unbounded consciousness that is the supreme Goddess. 

The Kumari is Taleju; she is considered the human embodiment of the King’s 
chosen goddess. Taleju has been the patron deity of Nepalese kings since the time of 
Jayasthiti Malla in the thirteenth century. Architectural, epigraphical, and textual 
evidence demonstrate that this goddess is identified with Tripurasundari, Kali, Durga, 
Tara, and the other goddesses of non-dual Sakta Tantra. She is then a meta-symbol 
comprising the multiple discursive representations that constitute these other goddess 
traditions. In Nepal Taleju is an ocean of meaning fed simultaneously by the multiple 
streams of the Sarvamnaya. As Nepalese Tantrikas have historically favored practice 
over discourse, there are not a lot of philosophical treatises housed at Nepal’s 
National Archives. However, paradoxically, this fact demonstrates precisely the 
opposite of what it appears to indicate. The absence of such texts is a cultural display 
of dissemblance: in Nepal Tantrikas have veiled their knowledge of non-dual Sakta 
traditions behind the ritualized institutional structures that are themselves the 
culmination of such a discourse. The evidence for this claim lies in at least two 
significant places: the oral traditions of contemporary Sakta Tantrikas, and the 
numerous versions of the Nityasodasikamava and related non-dual Sakta texts found 
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throughout the Kathmandu Valley, many of which date back to the thirteenth century. 
Tantrikas like Sthanesvar, Divakar, Mukunda, and Siddhi Gopal all understand that 
ultimately Devi is perfect I-consciousness. Each of them made this assertion to me on 
separate occasions. And for each of them this understanding is rooted in the classical 
textual sources that inform their practices. Of these sources, Nityasodasikamava is 
primary. As Sthanesvar said to me, “The Nityasodasikamava is our great paddhati. 
All other paddhatis are based on it.” 

Nepal was largely unscathed by the Muslim invasions that spread across the 
subcontinent from as early as the eleventh century, and Nepala-Mandala thus offered 
a safe haven for the numerous cultural and religious traditions of the inhabitants of its 
borders. Kashmir, Benares, and Bengal were the primary entry points through which 
Sakta traditions were carried into Nepal in the form of texts, deities, and the traditions 
of worship associated with them. The very presence of these traditions in Nepal, 
particularly in the form of the institution of the Kumari, testifies to the presence of the 
doctrine of perfect I-consciousness ( pumohamta) that is central to Sakta Tantra 
theology and practice. As Lakoff and Johnson have powerfully articulated, when the 
symbol is embodied, the philosophical system is inherently implied. 66 We would be 
mistaken to conclude that Nepalese Tantrikas are unaware of the subtle metaphysics 
developed by the exegetes of Kashmir and other regions of India. Instead, we must 
read these metaphysics back into the symbol system that is so intricately mapped out 
within Nepala-Mandala. 

Doing so, we return to our focus on the institution of deifying virgin girls and the 
rich web of ritual practices—at the heart of Nepala-Mandala—that daily demonstrate 
the divinity of these girls to the king and his people. This cultural nexus is, at its 
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esoteric core, the ritual demonstration of the apex of Sakta Tantra theology: namely, 
the radical claim made so eloquently by Abhinavagupta that all of existence is the 
internal projection of I-consciousness within the infinite body of the Godhead. The 
final stage in the Tantric King’s sadhana is the realization that the Kumari whom he 
worships as Taleju ultimately resides within him as his innermost Self, the continuum 
of perfect I-consciousness. Perfect I-consciousness is the culmination of non-dual 
Sakta Tantric practice. As the Nityasodasikarnava explains, when the kundalini-sakti 
is established in the sahasrara at the apex of the central channel, the sadhaka's mind 
becomes permanently established in the awareness that there is only one subject, the 
Goddess of the three cities, whose infinite Self is present everywhere, in all things 
and at all times. Perfect I-consciousness is the sadhaka's realization of his or her 
identity with the Goddess, the mantra that is her vibratory essence, the yantra that 
embodies her, the teacher who awakened this realization, and the universe at large, 
which are all seen as the Self. At this level of yogic realization, the Tantrika has gone 
beyond Aijuna in the Bhagavad-Gita, in that he or she recognizes the Visvarupa as 
the Self. Having mastered kundalinf s ascent, having returned discourse to its source, 
the realized sadhaka has trained his or her mind to see as the Godhead sees. In this 
condition of embodied liberation (jivanmukti ), he or she views the multiple levels of 
reality dissolving and reemerging within the continuum of Being. 

The Final Secret: The Kumari, Taleju, and Music 

The theology of Nityasodasikarnava thus serves to illumine the relationship between 
the Nepalese king and the virgin Newar girl who is at once his servant, goddess and 
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consort, and ultimately his innermost Self. But what does the doctrine of perfect I- 
consciousness tell us about King Birendra Sah Deva’s ritualized devotion to the 
Kumari? I turn now to my carefully recorded notes from an interview in 1997 with 
Tara Bahadur, personal secretary to the king, at his home at the northern rim of 
Kathmandu. 

I tell you these things because Sthanesvaiji informs me that you have 
respect for our traditions and some knowledge of kula-vidya. Nepal is a 
land of Siddhas and holy people. This is a land where people come for 
spiritual insight. It is a field for liberation ( mukti-ksetra ). And what is 
liberation? As Dhanasamser says in his Kulamava-rahasya , liberation is the 
understanding that the world, the Self, and the deity are one. This is why it 
is so important that we maintain our cultural traditions—the temples, rituals, 
and festivals that are our lifeblood and the means by which we, as a people, 
achieve liberation.... If I understand you correctly, the questions that drive 
your research project are these: Who is Tripurasundari, the Goddess of the 
three cities? What is her relationship to our national goddess ( rastra-devi ), 
and in turn to the king and Kumari? These are important questions. Their 
answers are at once simple and profound. I’m telling you these things 
because I trust your integrity. Tripurasundari is a name we give to the 
ultimate [reality] to identify that is as both beyond and within this visible 
world. When I address the divine in this way I acknowledge her 
simultaneous presence and transcendence. Another name for this divine 
principle is Taleju, or Taleju. As Taleju the divine manifests as the root or 
foundation ( adhara ). As Taleju the Goddess is Bhudevi, the very soil we 
walk on. And within our bodies she abides in the muladhara as the 
kundalini-sakti. As Taleju she is the goddess of the heights, Maha Devi, 
who is forever beyond this realm of the three gunas. Within our bodies 
Taleju is the supreme mistress residing in the sahasrara, known only 
through initiation. This is why Pratap Maila and other great kings took 
initiation. They wanted to witness within themselves the transformation of 
Taleju into Taleju. When the goddess of the foundation becomes the 
goddess of the heights, then your journey is complete. Then you see that 
the Goddess within the three cities is also beyond (pura) those realms and 
you become free. As a society, we seek this freedom as our ultimate goal. 
Ultimately, everyone within the mandala seeks to rise from Taleju to Taleju 
and in so doing to see their absolute identity. All aspects of the mandala are 
linked. The foundation is the height. What is needed for this realization to 
occur is a means. For us that means is sound, nada. In yoga we receive 
mantras that empower us to raise the kundalini. As a society, we use music, 
sangit, to elevate us as a community. And this is because the goddess of the 
heights is also the one who makes us stir (eju) through rhythm (tala)!’ 
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Clearly, Tara Bahadur, as the king’s secretary, speaks with the voice of a well- 
read, educated, upper class Nepalese politician. As a Nepalese citizen his statements 
can be taken as both authoritative and, to some degree, representative. Tara Bahadur 
is a cultural sastra-karin, an embodiment of cultural doctrines whose authority abides 
in the fact that he speaks for and from the ideologies and practices that have formed 
him. His statements leave us with much to ponder. 

Tara Bahadur’s own ideology clearly reflects a tri-cosmos model for 
understanding the relationship of the divine to the Self and society. Taleju/Taleju, the 
nation’s symbolic core, the nation’s symbolic core, is central to this understanding. 
On the macrocosmic level, Taleju/Taleju is at once the transcendent principle beyond 
the manifest world and also the foundation that is this world. She is, in Tara 
Bahadur’s words, “the very soil we walk on.’’ On the microcosmic level, she situates 
herself simultaneously at the base and at the heights of the yogin’s subtle physiology. 
As Taleju she abides in the muladhara. As Taleju she abides in the lotus of the 
sahasrara , as Tripurasundari, the beautiful Goddess beyond the three cities. On the 
mesocosmic level, she is the foundation and pinnacle of the rich social and cultural 
complex that is Nepala-Mandala. And, as the Goddess who makes her people stir 
through music, she spreads herself from the center to the periphery of the mandala via 
the multiple sound-based technologies that are so central to all aspects of Nepalese 
religiocultural traditions. From the shamans of Dolakha to the high priests of 
Kathmandu’s central Taleju temple, the Goddess who is both the foundation (tala) and 
the heights (tala) inspires (eju) her people through rhythm (tala). As the patron 
goddess of the kings of Bhaktapur, Patan, and Kathmandu, this Taleju is the Goddess 
of the three cities. 
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Taleju, the patron goddess of the three cities, is the foundation, means, and goal of 
Tantric practice in Nepal. She is the center and periphery of the microcosm, the 
macrocosm, and the mesocosm and the vibratory thread that weaves them all together. 
She is spanda, the divine pulsation that on the macrocosmic level rhythmically stirs 
the cosmos and on the microcosmic level produces the kundalinf s ascent. Musicians 
and shamans alike worship her as the foundation of all creativity. My tabla teacher, 
Homnath Upadhyaya explained: 

I have not read the Nityasodasikamava and the other texts that Sthanesvaiji 
knows so well. However, I understand the power of rhythm. 6 ' 1 If you look 
at certain images of Mahadeva, M you see that he uses his right hand to keep 
count. This is because he is controlling his breath by doing pranayama. 

The count he’s using is in the sixteen beat cycle of tin tal. This is because 
sixteen is for us the number of perfection. A great tabla player likewise 
coordinates his breath with the strokes of the drum. In this way, he gains a 
deep understanding of time. ° 


When I went on to ask Homnath about the relationship of tin tal to Tripurasundari in 
her aspect as sixteenfold ( sodasi ), he noted that this was a sign that she was complete, 
without blemish. That same day I was present at a very interesting discussion 
between Sthanesvar and Homnath in which they discussed the interconnections 
among the paths of music and Tantra. 

Homnath: “Guruji, please give me a mantra that I can recite while I do my 
daily practice.” 

Sthanesvar: “Why do you need a mantra from me? You have everything in 
your practice. You sit in yoga posture and you create worlds with your 
hands. This is magic. I have nothing to offer you. However, let’s do one 
thing. For both of us, sixteen is the foundation of our practice. You teach 
me how to play tin tal, and I’ll teach you the sixteen seed-syllables of the 
Goddess. This way we will both benefit!” 
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When I later asked Sthanesvar about this exchange, he explained that the classical 
musical traditions are inseparable from Tantra. He even declared that the highest 
essence of Tantra is found in performance-based texts like the Natya-Sastra. “It is no 
accident,” he concluded, “that Abhinavagupta took such pleasure in the arts.” 

These sentiments were articulated on several other occasions during my research 
in Nepal and India in 1996 and 1997. One such occasion was in April 1997 as I 
prepared to leave the Benares home of Homnath’s beloved teacher, Ramji Mishra, the 
son of Pandit Anokhe Lai. In tabla circles Ramji is, like his father, regarded as one of 
the great players in the history of the tradition. That night I learned something about 
Ramji that is less known: he is an initiate of Sakta Tantra. As we said our parting 
words, Ramji directed my gaze towards his hands, which he had formed into a mudra. 
His final words were, “There is no separation of music and Tantra. Both have the 
same goal.” ' What struck me about this exchange was not only the insight that he 
was offering on the relationship of music to Tantra, but also that I found myself in a 
near trance state for several long minutes after walking away from his house. Gazing 
into his hands and hearing these words had noticeably altered my state of 
consciousness and made me ponder about the numerous legends about great 
musicians who, like yogins, are acclaimed for their psychophysical powers. As I fell 
asleep that night, I felt that I was hot on the heels of the Devi. 

A month later I visited the home of Drubhesh Regmi, a renowned sitarist of the 
Benares tradition whose great grandfather brought the sitar tradition to Nepal. Sitting 
in his home in Kathmandu across from the royal palace, I had the pleasure of meeting 
with his father, widely acknowledged as the premier sitarist of Nepal. I was 
impressed to learn that he is an initiate of the Sarvamnaya tradition and that 
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Tripurasundari is his ista-devata. As I left his house that night he, like Ramji, put his 
hands in a mudra and imparted nearly the same message concerning the union of 
music and Tantra. A week later l had an interview with Shambhu Prasad Mishra, the 
eighty-six-year-old tabla maestro who, like Ramji, is a Sakta Tantra initiate. His 
statements again suggested that Taleju is the nexus at the heart of Nepala-Mandala, 
linking center to the periphery and serving as the vibratory means for human freedom. 


Since you are an initiate of our tabla tradition, 3 I’ll answer your question 
about the relationship of rhythm to Taleju. In my family line we have many 
texts about the Goddess, Mahadevi. One is the Lalita-Sahasranama. This is 
the most beautifiil poetry. Here we address the Goddess by so many 
names. But all of these names speak to just one being. There is only one 
Goddess, just as there is only one rhythm, right? Don’t you know this? 
(Smiling.) Listen, little brother, at first I started to play tabla because it was 
my duty. I come from a lineage of tabla players. However, during my first 
cila 4 my attitude shifted. During my cila Devi Bhagavati appeared before 
me and gave me her darsana. I asked her who she was and she said, “I am 
you. Keep playing and you will understand.” At first I was bewildered. 
But I followed her advice and returned to my practice of tabla. Several 
hours went by. I was practicing [the tabla strokes] tirakitataka. Devi’s 
words kept coming back to me, “I am you.” I had no idea what this could 
mean. Then I remembered my teacher had told me that the soul (jiva) and 
the Goddess are not separate. And so, as I played I realized that I was 
Mahadevi. And I understood that I would remember this when I played. 
So for me Taleju is the goddess of rhythm. 


Shambhu’s statements on the unitary nature of the Goddess and her relationship 
to music correlate with the perspectives of Tara Bahadur, Ramji, and Homnath. 
Among contemporary oral traditions we thus find some members of the Nepalese 
community who link the esoteric deity Taleju—who is identified with the Kumari—to 
the musical traditions. The basis for this linkage is supported historically by the fact 
that King Nanyadeva of Mithila (1097-1154) wrote a very important commentary on 
the Natyasastra called Sarasvatihrdayalamkara, “Ornamentations on the Heart of 
Sarasvati”. 6 We know from inscriptional evidence that Nanyadeva’s tutelary deity 
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was Taleju, also known as Dwimaju, 77 the goddess of the Doya (Maithili). 8 I 
discovered a copy of this manuscript in the private collection of the young albino 
sarodist, Suresh Vajracarya. Although I have not read this important document, 
Suresh told me that it was through this text that he became aware of the links between 
Taleju, Tantra, and music. While these links could be Newar interpolations, they are 
no less helpful in pointing to the identity of Nepal’s patron goddess and her position 
within Nepala-Mandala. 

But where does this discussion of Taleju as a goddess of rhythm take us in terms 
of our inquiry on the nature of power in Nepala-Mandala? I would argue that it takes 
us three places at once: to the texts, to the people, and to the musicians. If we are to 
understand the Sri Yantra as a template for power, then we have to become aware of 
the multiple interlocking discursive fields and practices that it encompasses. Of these 
many systems, music is, like Tantra, primary. Music is the sound-body ( nadarupa) 
through which the Goddess invigorates her mandate. It is the spanda, or subtle 
vibration, that invigorates the microcosm, the macrocosm, and the mesocosm. It is for 
this reason that rituals to the Kumari are always accompanied by music—a fact of 
which I became acutely aware when I visited the Patan Kumari in Ha Bahah.™ 

The current Ha Bahah Kumari comes from a lineage of Kumaris who once served 
as royal mistresses for the kings of Patan. Although no longer recognized as a royal 
Kumari, the Ha Bahah Kumari carries tremendous symbolic power as the Taleju of 
Patan. On the day I visited the Patan Kumari, I was, thanks to Mukunda Aryal, able 
to witness, photograph, and record the daily worship ( kanya-nitya-puja) performed to 
her by the Ha Bahah Kumari priest, Bajracarya Sharma. During the thirty-minute 
ceremony Mr. Sharma read from his own copy of Kumari-Puja-Paddhati. This text. 
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which he let me see but not photograph or copy, was filled with important textual 
references that linked Taleju to Tripurasundari and Vajrayogini and a host of other 
Hindu and Buddhist equivalents of Parasakti, the feminine embodiment of supreme 
power who is the ritual lifeblood of Nepala-Mandala. All of these deities were 
equated with Kumari, this-seven-year old girl, as the living embodiment of the 
Visvarupa-Devi. In the inner sanctum of Ha Bahah, Bajracarya did as he had done 
every day for nearly all of his adult years: he worshiped a prepubescent girl he 
understands to be the microcosmic embodiment of the universal form of the Goddess. 
From the moment he that rang his Tibetan bell ( ghanta ) and formed a mudra with the 
vajra —a Tibetan Buddhist symbol of the adamantine yet empty self—Bajracarya was 
in the presence of the supreme form of the Goddess, according to his own testimony. 
“To the eyes of the non-initiated,” he explained, “she still looks like just a girl; but, to 
us [referring to himself and Mukunda Aryal] she becomes Visvarupa-Devi.”*" In 
other words, the ritual is the medium of transformation. Through ritual a human girl 
becomes the microcosmic embodiment of the Goddess. However, the veil of illusion, 
the facade that makes her seem like just a girl is removed only if the ritual is linked to 
initiation ( diksa ). In this way, as Sanderson has noted, ritual makes the impossible 
possible." 1 

The Tantras, Agamas, and paddhatis that constitute the Nepalese Sri Vidya Sakta 
Tantra canon all emphasize that without ritual practice there is no possibility for 
production of knowledge and power. Such production is body-based. Without 
inscribing the body with the ritual mechanisms that disseminate §akta Tantra wisdom 
(vidya), there is no way for the mandala to encode itself within the individual. The 
mandala is the synthesis of Nepalese cultural values, which have been developed and 
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transformed over centuries of fermentation and exchange with the multiple Asian 
cultural traditions that have passed into the Kathmandu Valley from one of the many 
intersecting routes of the Silk Road. The mandala is at once Newar and Parbatiya, 
Hindu and Buddhist, folk and classical. Despite strict caste restrictions that have 
preserved distinct ethnic and racial identities, the bodies of the inhabitants of 
Kathmandu Valley have been inscribed with multiple value systems that are 
synthesized, organized, and hierarchized by the mandala —a symbol of the esoteric 
traditions of Tantra that has been preserved and disseminated by the royal and 
religious elite in the valley for at least the last twelve-hundred years. 

When Bajracarya worshiped the Kumari that day, as he had on every other day for 
more than twenty years, he affirmed through ritual that he acknowledges this Tantric 
discourse, that he lives in it as it lives in him. Through the transformative power of 
ritual he brought into the microcosmic body of a virgin the macrocosmic Sakti for 
deployment at the mesocosmic level. The Kumari is a medium through which Taleju 
disseminates herself throughout Nepala-Mandala, which is her body writ large as 
geopolitical space. For the Tantrika who has been initiated into the system of the 
mandala , the entire country of Nepal is Devi’s body. This is because Nepalese 
Tantrikas operate, as discussed in chapter 3, according to a kind of inside-out logic 
that situates the origin-point of “objective” space within the consciousness of the 
witnessing subject. Consequently, the initiated sadhaka does not have to wait for the 
Devi to reveal herself within the body of the Kumari. Rather, projecting onto the 
Kumari the mandala constructed within his own mind during elaborate stages of 
ritualized meditation, the Tantrika wields the power to see the Kumari at all times as 
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the cosmic embodiment of the Sri Yantra—the very image the virgin sits upon during 
her daily worship. 

For this purpose, Bajracarya—established in correct posture ( asana ), breath 
controlled through the proper breathing regimen (pmnayama )—began his daily 
worship of the Kumari with the construction of an internalized image ( dharana) and 
meditation ( dhyana ). The image he constructed in his mind was the Sri Yantra. Once 
constructed, he meditated on the bindu in its center, witnessing sakti flow out from 
each of the points of the triangle and fill the entire mandala with grace. Then, through 
nyasa, he began to instill the beings and powers of this internalized mandate in his 
own limbs, inscribing himself with the wisdom of the mandate ( mandala-vidya) and 
making himself a worthy vessel to worship the Goddess. After thus encoding his 
body, he opened his eyes and received the darsana of the Kumari as Taleju- 
Mahisasuramardini-Tripurasundari-Kalasamkarsini, the beautiful one who is the 
supreme power of the three cities. In this moment the flow of transformation was bi¬ 
directional. The ritual agent projected onto the Kumari his own ritually transformed 
vision, and in the same moment she was possessed (avesa) by Taleju and thus 
transformed. Her transformation, made possible through the ritual, was considered 
real. Yet the priest had constructed it through the regimen of an internalized vision 
that he controlled entirely. 

From that point the priest Bajracarya proceeded to worship the feet of the 
Goddess, receiving from them the prasada that was once carried daily directly to the 
Patan king for his consumption. Here the tradition of transmitting sexual fluids, at the 
basis ofTantric practice for at least twelve-hundred years, has been displaced onto an 
eating ritual that links ingestion to a supreme power whose source is identified as the 
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vulva of Nepal’s virgin goddess. After visually mapping the Sri Yantra across the 
entire body of the Kumari, the priest then, without disrobing her, focused this image 
specifically on the genital area. This is the site of secrecy, the place of ultimate 
feminine power, where Taleju reveals herself as Guhyesvari, the mistress of the secret 
place. And here, as the place of supreme power, the Goddess’s mandala -body is the 
Sri Yantra—the preeminent symbol of Sakta Tantric traditions, the emblem of Nepal’s 
queen, and the model of territorial organization and spatial construction that links 
Nepalese citizens directly to a transcendent Goddess whose ultimate abiding place is 
within their own bodies. Having transformed the Kumari into Taleju by projecting 
his internalized vision of the Sri Yantra onto her microcosmic form, the Tantric priest 
received the blessings of her transformed divine presence. The consumption of 
prasada in the form of eggs, sweets, and other food items was the ritual 
documentation that this reciprocal transformation had indeed occurred/' Through this 
blessed food, the power generated by this inside-projected-outside transformation of 
perceptual space is disseminated into social space as the mesocosmic conduit of a 
power rooted in the yogic realization that the “objective” world is simply an external 
projection of the internal continuum of consciousness. 

Through this process of ritual consumption the Goddess creates a stirring, or 
vibration, within the microcosmic bodies of the ritual participants as well as within the 
mesocosmic plane of social space. This stir is her spanda, the subtle vibratory pulse 
that is manifested as the acoustic body of the mandala. As the power of cosmic 
emission ( visarga-sakti), this pulse makes possible the projection of the Goddess onto 
her own screen as the Sri Yantra. As the power of individual-awakening ( sakti-pata ), 
this pulse stirs the dormant kundalini-sakti and brings about the internal ascent of the 
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Goddess within the body of the yogin. As the power that stabilizes and invigorates 
the social -mandala, this pulse stirs through the various ritual performances and 
musical traditions that serve as conduits for disseminating the Goddess’s acoustic 
body. This is why Bajracarya sings his ritual litany with the accompaniment of a 
small drum. This is why all of Nepal’s festivals are accompanied by music. This is 
why classical musicians play in the court of the king and why their musical tradition is 
guarded through initiation and secrecy. This is why the Nityasodasikamava is not a 
philosophical treatise but rather a guide for instilling mantras within the body. 
Finally, this is why Tripurasundari, the patron goddess of the Kathmandu Valley, is 
known as Taleju, for it is through her subtle vibratory pulsations that she transmits 
her supreme power, awakening and enlivening simultaneously the tri-cosmos, causing 
all aspects of the mandala to tremble with the rhythms of her innate bliss-power. 

Through her rhythmic sound body, the Goddess enlivens the mandala. The 
Thami shamans of Dolakha worship Tripurasundari as Taleju, seeking possession by 
the Goddess through the sounds generated by their drumming and the repetitive 
chanting of her many sacred names. The Ha Bahah priest of Patan, Bajracarya, 
worships the Kumari as Taleju, seeking the divine blessings of the Goddess through 
the ritualized sounds of his litany accompanied by drumming. In this way, the priest 
at one of the three primary centers of Nepala-Mandala links himself with Thami 
shamans situated at the mandala ’s periphery. He links himself with people whose 
orientation towards Taleju is disassociated from the Nityasodasikamava and the other 
canonical works of the Sakta Tantra canon. The link is a pan-Asian technology of 
producing deity-possession through the ritualized production of sound. Such 
technologies of ecstasy have been extensively documented by Mircea Eliade and other 
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scholars of Asian traditions of shamanism. 83 In Nepala-Mandala the classical 
canonical traditions of the Tantra intermingle with indigenous shamanic traditions, 
interconnected through technologies of deity-possession rooted in the ritual 
performances that harness the transformative power of sound. 

In the end, then, Nepal’s divine Kumari is many things at once, a foundation in 
many senses. As a servant to the state, her work symbolizes commitment to the 
nation’s institutional complex, embodied concretely by her master, King Bfrendra Sah 
Deva, whose initiation into Sri Vidya Sakta Tantra qualifies him to practice Tantric 
sadhana. For this end, the Kumari becomes his divine consort, who unites the 
sexuality and groundedness of Guhyesvari with the transcendent beauty of Taleju, the 
goddess of the heights. As Taleju, established in the upper regions of the tri-cosmos, 
the Kumari reveals herself as Tripurasundari, the goddess who is both within and 
beyond the three cities and who ultimately resides within the king himself as his 
innermost Self, as the I-consciousness that underlies and unites the tri-cosmos. 
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Yet, every line, intersection, pulsation, and vibration of this cosmogram is non-distinct from the center- 
point that generates it Similarly, the high goddesses of Nepal’s royal pantheon are all equal 
manifestation of the one, supreme consciousness that is the goal of Sakta Tantra practice. 
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Timro pahile boleko re ki yesko kam siddhaunlai ailebata dherai samay lageha. 

Oral Communication. Patan, Nepal, October 1997. 
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George Lakoff and Mark Johnson, Philosophy in the Flesh , The Embodied Mind and Its 
Challenge to Western Though (New York: Basic Books, 1999). 
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Oral Communication, Kathmandu, Nepal, November 17, 1997. 
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Ma ta talko iakti barima bhiijcchu). 
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Homnath is referring to images of Siva as a lord of yoga (yogesvara) which depict him practicing 
breath control atop Mount Kailas. In these images, Siva is seen with his right hand in a counting 
posture, the thumb pressed to the digits of his hand the way a musician keeps count. 
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Oral Communication, Hadigaon, Nepal, April 18, 1997. 

Oral Communication, Deopatan, Nepal, September 16, 1997. 
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Oral Communication, Benares, India, April 16, 1997. 

Hamm labia gharanabata auedekhi) 

A cila is an intense period of tabla training during which the student seals him or herself off from 
society for forty days doing nothing but constant riyaz (tabla practice). 

Oral Communication, Kathmandu, Nepal, April 23, 1997. 
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Ammie Te Nijenhuis, Musicological Literature in Jan Gonda, ed., A History of Indian Literature , 
vol. VI, fasc. 1 (Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz), p. 10. 

“Doya" is Newar for “Maithili”, and “maju” is Newar for ‘‘Mother Goddess." In abbreviated form 
this becomes either Do- maju or Dvi-maju, all meaning “The Mother Goddess of the Maithili Pcolc." 

Bikrama Jit Hasrat, History of Nepal as Told by Its Own and Contemporary Chronicles 
(Hoshiarpur, Punjab: V. V. Research Institute Book Agency, 1970), pp. 50-54; Cf., Slusscr, Nepal 
Mandala, p. 318. 

Formerly the site of Patan's royal Kumari, Ha Bahah is also know as Haka and Hatko Bahah. 
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Oral Communication, Patan, Nepal, November 21, 1997. 

Alexis Sanderson, “Mandala and Agamic Identity in the Trika of Kashmir," in Andre Padoux, cd.. 
Mantra et Diagrammcs Rituels dans L 'Hindouismc (Paris: CNRS, 1986), p. 210. 

This "ritual documentation" states that the Nepalese Tantrikas have profoundly understood 
Abhinavagupta's dictum that the stages of ritual mirror the stages of unfolding consciousness. For just 
as Parasakti brings forth creation by projecting within herself the wheel of power that is her true being 
( sakticakra-sadbhava ) , so the Tantrika internalizes himself to his own projection by viewing the 
Kumari as the embodiment of the goddess- mandala he worship and views within himself during the 
course of his own meditation practice. 
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CONCLUSION 

Will the Devi’s Power Be Enough? 


In one generation traditional Nepalese culture will live 
only in museums and our memories. 

-Mukunda Raj Aryal 1 

During the last twelve years of repeated visits to Nepala-Mandala, I have observed a 
rapid rise in population, pollution, commercialism, and neo-Maoist ideology and a 
concomitant rapid decline of tradition cultural and religious values and overall morale. 
As I write, Nepalese school children, not much older than my four-year-old daughter, 
are marching the streets of Nepala-Mandala’s three cultural centers—Kathmandu, 
Bhaktapur, and Patan—demanding the establishment of a neo-Maoist regime. These 
political rituals, although enacted by actors too young to fully appreciate the 
consequences of their actions, signal the apparent demise of the mandala. It is as if 
the Goddess of the three cities is now decoding her matfka- self and returning all of 
the constituent elements of her being to the transcendent source from which they once 
emanated. For if the Goddess lives in the ideologies, institutions, temples, festivals, 
and social practices of the people of Nepala-Mandala, then she no longer has many 
places left to inhabit. Is this fall of the Devi evidence that Sakta Tantra is, as many 
cultural critics would assert, merely an ideological product of a historically contingent, 
geospecific community? Must the God and/or Goddess of such communities 
inevitably die? If they do die, are we certain they were ever bom? How does a 
community give birth to a God or Goddess? Finally, are Hindu deities also capable of 
resurrection? 
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Our study of the Nity asodasikarnava reveals that Sri Vidya theologians have 
developed a very sophisticated discourse of power that situates theo-contingent power 
in a dialectical relationship with anthropo-contingent power. Power comes from 
above and is also produced from below. It is both transhistorical and historical, 
unconditioned and conditioned. Tripurasundari manifests the world and is manifested 
by the world. The sadhaka depends on her grace and also induces her grace to flow. 
Nepala-Mandala is invigorated by the reverberations of Taleju while at the same time 
reinvigorating her expressions. Sri Vidya is a cultural production and is also a divine 
revelation. The Devi is immortal. The Devi is dying. The tension between these 
apparently contradictory statements is the explosive center point that both conceals 
and reveals discursive truth patterns. Sarikaracarya refers to this point as the 
“inexpressible” ( anirvacaniya ). Nagaijuna calls it the two truths. 

Understanding that the nature of human experience is paradoxical, Nepalese Sakta 
Tantrikas have turned to ritualized performance as the principal means of connecting 
with the divine. They are not unique in this regard. Tantrikas throughout all regions 
of Asia have developed elaborate ritual systems. However, Nepalese Tantra, although 
linked historically and doctrinally with the Tantric traditions of India and Tibet, is a 
unique expression of the species. The core of Nepalese Sakta traditions is the royal 
institution of the Kumari, who is ritually worshiped as the human embodiment of the 
Goddess, Taleju, the patroness of Nepal’s kings. As Taleju, the Kumari is revered as 
Tripurasundari, the Goddess of the three cities, the beloved of the kings of Nepal 
since the twelfth century and the highest Goddess in the Sarvamnaya system. And as 
Taleju, the Kumari is the vibratory emission of power that enlivens the macrocosm, 
microcosm, and mesocosm, making possible the return to complete awareness of 
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innate perfection. This Taleju is the Goddess who causes trembling through rhythm. 
She is the visarga-sakti who gives rise to creation, awakens the kundalini-sakti, 
produces states of possession, and invigorates the sociocultural mandala through 
ritual and cultural performances of music and dance. As Taleju, Kumari is Kubjika, 
the coiled serpentine power that when harnessed travels to the apex of the subtle 
physiology and dwells there as Tripurasundari, the Goddess beyond the three cities. 

The Nityasodasikarnava is a central source for the ideologies and practices of this 
rich Nepalese sociocultural complex. But there is no mention in this text of what 
happens when the discourses and institutions of the Devi are dismantled by the 
manifold historical and cultural factors that are steadily transforming Nepala-Mandala 
into another overgrown Asian cosmopolitan disaster. Does the Devi die when 
Kathmandu’s temple skyline is buried beneath a sea of Chinese-style, multi-storied 
business and apartment buildings? Doe she fade out when no one believes in her any 
longer? Does her existence depend on the people who worship her and write 
scriptures in her name? Does she live only in their cultural traditions? If slain in 
Nepal, could she migrate elsewhere? If she did, how would we detect her presence? 

Who is responsible for the construction of the religious and cultural traditions that 
constitute Nepala-Mandala? And who is responsible for their rapidly accelerating 
demise? Regarding the human originators of religious ideologies and practices, Brian 
K. Smith remarks: 

One of the inevitable tasks of the analyst of religion ... is to pull the curtain 
back and reveal that the wizard of Oz is but a humbug from Kansas. Or, to 
phrase it more delicately, we are obliged to reveal what others have taken 
such pains to hide: the particularistic, subjective, intrinsically interested, and 
always human origins of all claims to “absolute truth,” “objective reality,” 
“transcendent authority,” “nature,” and the like. Questions and answers that 
are never posed or given by the religious need not be left mute by scholars 
of religion. Among the most important is “Says who?” To leave unsaid 
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who said what was said is scholastically irresponsible and inappropriately 
pious. “Says who?” may alternatively be phrased as “To whose 
advantage?” or “In whose interests?” And religious discourse no less than 
other varieties always is to the advantage and serves the interests of some 
more than others (or of some not others ). 2 

The humbugs behind the traditional curtain of Nepala-Mandala are undoubtedly the 
Icings of the Licchavi, Malla, and Sah dynasties. These humbugs have for the last 
eight-hundred years employed specialists of Sakta Tantra ideology and practice to 
construct a mandala of sociopolitical identity that would justify the kings’ right to 
ultimate authority by linking them directly to the Goddess, the supreme power. The 
perpetuation of such a system of religiocultural norms is clearly to their advantage and 
in their interests. However, the fact that Nepalese kings have employed Sakta Tantric 
traditions to promote and legitimate their royal authority does not mean that they are 
the creators of these traditions. Rather, it suggests that among the numerous 
discursive systems available to them, they chose Sakta Tantra as their political lingua 
franca. Moreover, I would argue that Nepalese kings, in their appropriation of Tantric 
symbols and practices, were not motivated solely by political ends designed to 
perpetuate their own hegemony. A number of these kings appear to have been 
dedicated practitioners of Tantric sadhana, such as Prthivi Narayan Sah, who 
purportedly practiced Tantric yoga for twenty-five years. Nepalese kings have also 
been dedicated to preserving the textual, ritual, architectural, and artistic heritage of 
Tantra that is integral to the preservation of Nepalese religiocultural identity. It is 
these royal sadhakas who have built elaborate temple complexes to the Goddess and 
have expressed their devotion to her in hundreds of inscriptions. It is they who have 
supported the preservation of innumerable Tantric manuscripts that less one percent of 
the population will read and that have little connection to their status as kings. It is 
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they who have sponsored public and private temple rituals, festivals, musical 
performances, and other cultural celebrations that are vital to the maintenance of 
Nepalese cultural integrity. In promoting such projects, are Nepalese Icings simply 
humbugs disguised as benefactors who do not want the curtain pulled back and their 
interests exposed? I would caution us against such a reductionistic interpretation. 

The current king of Nepal, Birendra Sah Deva, was educated at Oxford and is 
forward thinking in many ways. He supports the modernization of Nepal on multiple 
fronts, while at the same time he is concerned to maintain the rich textual, ritual, 
artistic, and architectural treasures of Nepala-Mandala. When I asked Tara Bahadur 
why the king simultaneously supports modernization and cultural preservation, he 
remarked: 


How can we not modernize? There are too many forces demanding us to do 
so. Our people want these new technologies, and we want them too. We 
are so dependent on foreign aid, outside investors. Now that we have 
opened our borders to the world, there can be no turning back. But we do 
not want to lose our identity. We cherish our beliefs. Without our religion 
we will be soulless. Somehow we must keep our culture and modernize. If 
we modernize without keeping our culture we will be lost. 


When I asked Tara Bahadur what his culture contained that was so important, he 
replied that Nepalese culture contains the “wisdom” of the Goddess. When I pressed 
him to define the nature of “wisdom,” he replied: 


Ah, this is a great mystery. This wisdom is something we feel very deeply. 
It moves us from within, like a deep intuition. I first felt this wisdom as a 
little boy when I used to play near the Taleju temple in Hanuman Dhoka. I 
would often stop to watch the karmacaryas do their pujas. As they rang 
their bells and recited their prayers I would feel as if the Goddess was 
talking to me, and I would be overcome with inexplicable feelings of joy 
and comfort. Once this happened I had deep conviction that all the temples 
and statues in this valley are alive, that they house living gods. Suddenly, 
and ever since, I have sensed that there is a kind of magic in this land that is 
very special. This magic is the wisdom I refer to. I want to see this magic 
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preserved. If our children grow up in a Nepal devoid of its gods, then they 
will have lost something very great . 4 


I then asked Tara Bahadur if he thought this “wisdom” or “magic” was something 
real, or if it was rather the creation of his own imagination or of his society as a 
whole. His answer revealed an impressive understanding of contemporary critical 
discourse in the West. 


I know what you’re implying with that question. I’ve read Marx and even 
some of the more recent Western philosophers. These writers would say 
that my understanding of the wisdom of the Goddess is created by the fact 
that my own background supplies me with the potential to experience and 
think such things. But I am not convinced. When I was a teenager I visited 
a Tripurasundari temple in western Nepal. Some shamans had come to 
offer a sacrifice there. I had no idea what they were doing or why. But 
suddenly they started to play their drums and pray to Tripurasundari as 
Taleju. In just a few moments I was possessed by some powerful force. I 
was completely overcome with an inexplicable ecstasy, and I started to 
tremble. I stayed in this state for quite some time. This was not my own 
doing. It had nothing to do with my social upbringing. This was 
possession by a deity, an experience that is very difficult to explain, but 
when it happens you know it is real_Believe me, these deities are real . 5 


If the deities are real, then why do they seem relatively powerless? As the 
supreme power, cannot Tripurasundari correct what appears to be an inevitable flow 
towards a materialist, neo-Maoist regime? When the neo-Maoists are in power the 
institution of the Kumari will die. Why would an omnipotent deity allow this to 
happen? From a social-constructivist perspective the answer is simple: the deity is 
neither more nor less than the discursive construction of the ruling class. When that 
regime comes to an end, the deity dies with it. However, for the Tantrika such an 
explanation is not adequate to account for the deity's demise. Sthanesvar explained: 

We are that Tripurasundari who now bums in the flames lit by our own 
hands. She is us, and we are killing her. This is a kind of suicide, isn’t it? 
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But this is how we must understand it. The God is not one thing and we 
another. The Nityasodasikamava makes this very clear. There is only one 
entity. There is only the Goddess. So even now, as our culture slowly 
becomes a thing of the past, we have to understand that no second power 
has suddenly entered that is slaying the Devi. Ultimately it is all a part of 
her play, her lila. She has perfect freedom. She is free to kill herself. Why 
she does this, I can’t understand. It is beyond tire mind. She is in control, 
and yet because of ignorance we, these people in the streets, you and I—all 
of us are killing her. And so here is the paradox again: it is her will that she 
die, and yet we have a choice on some level. We can save her . 6 


When I asked Sthanesvar what it would take to save the Goddess, he said, “Talk to 
the musicians and artists.” Therefore, I made a trip to the home of Narayan Citrakar, 
the Newar painter who is in the lineage of painters dating back to the original painter 
of the thirteenth-century Sri Yantra that is currently housed at the Bhaktapur National 
Museum. I told him of my conversation with Sthanesvar and asked him his thoughts. 
He replied: 

Sthanesvar’s thinking is very profound. You know, I think this way too. 

The Goddess is us. She is our breath. She is our soul. Without her we are 
nothing. And so when I see how our civilization is disappearing I ask 
myself why she would do this. And you know, I don’t know the answer. 

It is very mysterious and very painful. But I think there is hope. You see, I 
am an artist, so maybe I have some kind of prejudice, but I think the 
Goddess lives in art. And so I believe that as long as there is art—whether 
as painting, sculpture, music, dance, or whatever—then the Goddess will be 
there. So when students come to me I always teach them. It doesn’t matter 
if they are from Nepal, China, India, Europe, or America. I teach them all 
equally. I have taught several Western students who have now gone back 
home, and when they go I feel as if they are taking Nepal with them, 
keeping the Goddess alive through their art. 


In the voice of Narayan Citrakar, like Sthanesvar and Tara Bahadur, there is a clear 
sense of identity with the Goddess. She is their “breath”, their “soul”; she is not 
different from them. Each of these modem, educated Nepalese citizens expressed in 
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his own words the non-dual theology of Sakta Tantra and applied it to the current 
demise of traditional culture in Nepal. 

For Nepalese Sakta Tantrikas the Devi is synonymous with power in all of its 
manifold aspects. And thus from their perspective it is the Devi who is now utilizing 
her power to destroy Nepala-Mandala. The macrocosmic body of the Goddess will 
one day implode into itself, bringing creation to an end. All of these microcosmic 
human bodies, whether in Nepala-Mandala or anywhere else on the planet, will one 
day perish. So too must the mesocosmic body that is the sociocultural nexus called 
Nepala-Mandala eventually perish. The Devi creates and destroys herself in constant 
collaboration with the multiple microcosmic reflections of herself that inhabit the 
mesocosmic social sphere. The power of the Devi lies in this mirroring process. She 
is what she is perceived to be, and yet she is also beyond that perception." The world 
is projected outward from the Self and onto the screen of consciousness, which 
ultimately is interior to the cognizing projector. There is no world, no deity, separate 
from the Self. The screen projected upon is blank, free of attributes. This is the true 
essence of the Devi, her svasvarupa. And it is emptiness. Ultimately, the Goddess is 
the great void, mahaiunya filled with infinite potential. She can become whatever 
the cognizing subject, her own Self, determines her to be. At this level she is the 
immanent Goddess, within the three cities, who is conditioned by the properties of 
material reality and whose power is relative, limited, and finite. Yet on another level, 
she is the transcendent Goddess, situated beyond the three cities, who is 
unconditioned, absolute, unlimited, and infinite. Ever stirring, dancing, and vibrating, 
through the power of spanda the Devi oscillates between the extremes of birth and 
death, creation and destruction, immanence and transcendence. 
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As I witness the destructive power of Devi at work in contemporary Nepalese 
culture, what can I, as a scholar, do to help counterbalance this process? It is my hope 
that through this study I will have contributed in some modest way to the creative 
reconstruction and preservation of certain religiocultural traditions that are integral to 
the maintenance of Nepala-Mandala. First, I have sought to reconstruct the genealogy 
of Sri Vidya Sakta Tantra in Nepal, with particular attention to the ways in which Sri 
Vidya ideologies and practices in India and Nepal appropriate, inform, and transform 
certain Trika Kaula Saiva traditions. Second, I have sought to illumine Nepalese 
constructions of space, in which the mandate, and more specifically the Sri Yantra, 
manifests on multiple levels in the geopolitical landscape of Nepala-Mandala, in the 
structure of its cities and temples, and in painting, music, dance, and other cultural 
productions. Third, I have attempted to delineate the historical connections among 
Nepalese royal lineages, Sakta Tantric traditions, and the institution of the Kumari. 
Fourth, throughout my study I have sought to record the insights and reflections of 
contemporary Nepalese practitioners of Sakta Tantra. Finally, I have provided in the 
appendices my own translation of the Nityasodasikarnava, the authoritative text of 
Nepalese Sri Vidya Tantra, as well as an index of several hundred Sri Vidya 
paddhatis at Nepal’s National Archives. Through my historical investigations, textual 
translations and analyses, archival research, and field research I have tracked the 
stories of the Devi as she dances down a multiplicity of self-created pathways that all 
lead in their triangular ways back to Nepal’s bindu, the cultural nexus of the paradox 
of power that reverberates at the heart of Nepala-Mandala. 
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Notes to Conclusion 
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Brian K. Smith, Classifying the Universe: The Ancient Indian Varna System and the Origins of 
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At least this is what the ideological systems tell us. And, on some level, is not ideology reality? 
How can reality be other than how we perceive it? Is there anything outside the boundaries of the text? 
Is not Nepala-Mandala the construction of social space from a textual corpus that views reality as the 
mandalic unfolding of the body of the Goddess? And is it not this way precisely because certain 
Nepalese and Indian citizens constructed reality as such sometime back around 1200 C. E.? However, 
in a non-dual Tantric context, it docs not ultimately maner whether some one concocted reality or if 
reality is given. In the end, concoction and givenness are one. Concoction is the human construction 
of reality. Givenness is the divine construction of reality. Either way there is creation. In Tantra, the 
human being is the ultimate origin point of all reality. 

MAR on NSA 4.7-8a. 
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APPENDIX A 


N ityasodasikarnava: 

An Annotated Translation of the Mangala Slokas , 
Chapter 4, & Chapter 5, along with the 
Commentaries by Sivananda and Vidyananda 


Nityasodsikamavah 

Sivananda-kftaya Rjuvimarsinya 
Vidyananda-krtaya Artha-ratnavalya 
ca Samvalitah 

The Ocean of the Sixteenfold Eternal Goddess 

Together with the Straight Awareness by Sivananda 
and the Garland of the Jewels of Meaning by Vidyananda 


Nityasodasikamava 1.1 

Ganesa-graha-naksatra-yogini-rasi-rupinim | 
devim mantra-mayim naumi matrkam pitha-rupinim || 

“I bow to that Goddess who [assuming] the form of the 
ganesas , the [nine] planets, the [27] stellar configurations, the 
yoginis , and the twelve constellations, is of the nature of 
mantra s, and who is the matrka and the seat of power.” 


Rjuvimarsini on Nityasodasikamava 1.1: 

Sthitam yatredam akhilam yanmayam casya bhasanam 
yatah samudayascasya tatsamvittipadam numah || 

“Wherein this all [i.e. the universe] abides, whose nature [manifests] the flashing 
forth [of this universe], and from which there is the arising of this [universe], to that 
position of [all-creative] consciousness we bow.” 


Sivadiksitiparantah sattrimsattattvasancayah | 
yasyormibudbudabhasas tarn seve cinmahodadhim |{ 


I adore that great ocean of consciousness whose waves and bubbles emerge as the 
collection of thirty-six ontic-principles beginning with Siva and ending with earth. 

Svatmanandamahesanacaranantenivasina | 

Sivanandena munina rasyate traipuro rasah || 
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The essence of the Tripura [tradition] is [herein] extracted by the sage Sivananda, 
who abides close to the feet of die great lord, Svatmananda. 

Asamanjasatam dfstva vjttinam iha tattvatah | 
vyakaromi manak srimannityasodasikarnavam || 

Seeing that the commentaries [on the NSA] are in reality disordered, I herein 
explain clearly the Ocean of the Eternal Sixteen [Deities] which is [connected with] 
the traditions of Sri Vidya. 

Sarvanugrahakam tantram sarvopayavabhasakam| 
sarvadhikarasamsiddhyai bahavatarayacchivah || 

Siva revealed multiple forms of the Tantra for the perfection of all the stages of 
sadhana, for revealing all paths, and for showering grace on all. 

Srivamakesvaram nama sastram tatra prakasitam | 

Sivena samvidam devi laksilqtya nijatmikam || 

Among these, the sastra titled The Auspicious Beautiful Lord was revealed by 
Siva for the purpose of the Devi, that pure consciousness who is [Siva’s] own self. 

Madhye sastrasya tasyasti nityasodasikarnavah | 
sutraiscatussatair yuktaih kascid bhago rasavah || 

A certain section in the middle of this sastra [i.e., the Vamakesvaram] is the flow 
of nectar [called] Nityasodasikamava, consisting of400 verses. 

Sa ca pancapatalyatma karmapancakabhasakah | 
puja prayogo mudra ca vidyavyaptir japastviti || 

And that [Nityasodasikamava] consists of five chapters which reveal the Five 
Actions: ritual worship, ‘six Tantric actions’, gestures, mantra instillation, and mantra 
recitation. 


Avantarabhidah santi katicittatra tatra ca | 
pradhanakarmasesatvan na ta ganya prthaktaya || 

And therein [within the five chapters] there are many internal sub-themes which 
are not counted differently since they are the remainder of the central theme. 

Adhitya cacaryamukhacchastram vidyapurassaram | 
gurunam nyavasat parsve sivanandamahamunih || 

Having learnt this doctrine associated with vidya practice from die mouths of the 
gurus, the great sage Sivananda dwelled in the proximity of the teachers. 
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Kalena mahata so ‘yam gurubhih karunotkataih | 
sthapito ‘nugrahavidhau sabhisekam sahabhidam || 

Over the course of a long time he [Sivananda] was placed in the process of grace 
by teachers endowed with extreme compassion [and given] consecration together with 
a [lineage] name. 


Tatah sampadayamasa sisyan acarabhusitan | 
desakalavisesajnan bhaktiratnamahodadhin || 

Then [Sivananda] gathered students adorned with righteous characteristics, 
learned in the particularities of space and time, and having a devotion that was like a 
great ocean of jewels. 

Tatah sivanadamunih sisyairabhyarthito bhrsam | 
samyag vrttividhaya gambhiragamabhasaya || 

The sage Sivananda was then repeatedly asked by his students to make a correct 
commentary in the profound language of the Agamas. 

Lopamudra-kramayatasampradayad ayam punah | 
akarod agamasya asya vyakhyam rjuvimarsinim || 

Therefore, this one [i.e., Sivananda] wrote the Rjuvimarsini commentary on the 
Agama coming from the tradition that comes from Lopamudra. 

Granthah sahasram trisatam pancasaccaiva panca ca | 
madhurodarasandarbha seyam ijuvimarsini || 

And this very Rjuvimarsini [consists of] 1,355 granthas [containing] sweet and 
open references. 


Sau-'bhagyavisaya vani saumatyodayadayinl | 
saugatyapti-mahapadya sausthityam labhatam asau || 

This [commentary] is [that] speech whose sphere is prosperous, consisting of 
great verses on the attainment of enlightenment, should lead one to the state of 
liberation. 

Tatra pancadasanityakalanamadheyopanyasamukhena param vyapikam 
sarvatithimaynlm aksayam soda^im nityakalam paramamrtasyandinim 
mahatripurasundari-samjnam vyacaste paramadesiko mahadevah | 

Therein [in the NSA], Mahadeva, the supreme teacher, explains the meaning of 
Mahatripurasundari by means of an introduction explaining the one called Eternal 
Portion ( nityakala) whose nature consists of the fifteen moon-phases, who is 
transcendental, all-pervading, indestructible, comprised of all moon-phases, who is the 
Sixteenth [- kala ],‘ the Eternal Portion, and who is a flow of supreme nectar. 
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Yacchrutih—“Isanah sarvavidyanam” (TaiU 10.17.1) iti. Adito dvadasabhih 
samasta-vacyabhedamaya-samasta-vacaka-padaksarabhinna-parasaktirupa- 
parasivatmaka-matrkamayirp “svara-vyanjanayoh kjtsnalokavedasrayaiva 
vak” iti sthitya laukika-vaidika-tantriketihasa-purana-darsana-sarabhutam 
anava-sakta-sambhavatmaka-mantrakoti-jananim akrtrimaaham-paramarsa- 
mayim amftam bhagavatim vacam vyacaste. 

As it says in the Veda—“The Lord [is the expounder] of all the sciences” (TaiA, 

10.17.1) . Through the twelve beginning verses [of the NSA], [Mahadeva] expounds 
to the Goddess that Speech which is of the nature of matfka, being non-different from 
all signifieds and [their] signifiers, being non-distinct from the letters [of the Sanskrit 
alphabet], being the supreme form of [both] Siva and Sakti, proclaimed [by the wise] 
to be that speech which, as the vowels and consonants, is the foundation of the world 
and of the Veda, being the essence of worldly-, Vedic-, Tantric-, historical-, mythico- 
legendary-, and philosophical-[traditions], being the mother of the crores of mantras 
that constitute the anava-, sakta-, and sambhava- [systems of yoga], and which is the 
immortal, unconstructed I-awareness, [itself] Bhagavati, the blessed Goddess. 

Atha grantho vyakhyayate— ganegetyadi. Rupinimiti padam ganesadibhih 
pancabhih padaih sambaddhyate, tattadrupinimiti. Purvardhena matrkayah 
prapaiicatmakata kathyate, uttarardhena nijamasyah svarupam. Ganesah 
srikanthadayo rudrah, te visvanujighrksapara ganesa sthitah kecan rudravatara 
marudgana iva, “Srikantho ’nanta” (PraSa, 3.39) ityadi. 

Yacchrutih—“sahasrani sahasraso rudra adhibhumyam” (TaiS, 4.7.11.1) 
ityadi. 

Now the text is explained [word by word] beginning with the word ‘ganeSa.’ The 
word ‘form’ ( rupinim) is connected with the five words beginning with ‘ganesa’ [as a 
dvandva compound]. The first half of the verse proclaims the manifest-nature of the 
Mother [-who-is-speech], the latter half, Her innate, true [unmanifest] form. The 
Ganesas are [to be known] as the Rudras like Srikantha, etc., those [divine beings] 
inclined to bestow grace on all. Some Ganesas are the Rudra-incamations known as 
the ‘Marut-group.’ [As it says in the Prapanca-sara (3.39)] “Srikantha is infinite.” 
The Veda [says], “Thousands upon thousands are the Rudras in [those] worlds (TaiS 

4.7.11.1) . This is the meaning ( ityadi ) [of the word ‘ganeSa’]. 

Grahah suryadayah, “svaresah suryo ’yam” (PrSa 4.27) ityadi. 

Naksatrani asvinyadlni “abhyamaSvayug” (PrSa 4.59) ityadi. Yoginyo 
brahmyadyah. Vaksyati ca “varganukrama-yogena” (i.l 1) iti. Ra&ayo 
mesadayah, “adyairmesahvayo rasih” (PrSa 4.34) ityadi. 

[The word] ‘planets’ ( graha ) indicates ( ityadi) the sun, etc. [It is said (PrSa 
4.27),] “The sun is the lords of the vowels.” [The word] ‘stellar constellation’ 
( naksatra) indicates Asvin and the rest [of the twenty-eight constellations]. [It is said 
(PrSa, 4.59) that] the Asvayug [-constellation] [arises] from [the union of the letters] 
‘a’ and ‘a’ ( abhyamasvayug ). ‘Yogini’ indicates Brahml and the rest [of the sapta- 
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matrka]. And [this nyasa method] will be illustrated [below] through [an explication 
of] the Yoga of the Sequence of Phoneme-Classes ( varganukrama-yogena ). 

‘Zodiac sign’ refers to ( ityadi ) Mesa" and the rest [of the twelve zodiac-signs]. 
“The zodiac-sign Mesa is at the beginning [of the zodiac],” [says the Prapanca-sara- 
Tantra, 4.34]. 

Devim sargadi-krida-param sarvotkrsttvad vijigisum akhila-vyavahara- 
pravartikam dyotamanam stotavyam gantavyam ca, dlvyateh kridadyarthatvat. 

Since the root Vdiv ( divyateh ) has [several] meanings, such as play, etc., [the 
statement ‘I honor-] the goddess’ ( devimj [means]: [I honor that one] inclined 
towards the play of creation and the rest, [she who,] since she transcends all, is 
desirous to conquer, [who] sets in motion all conventional details, [who] is shining, 
[who] is to be praised, and [who] is to be known. 

Mantramayim akrtrimaharn-paramarsa-mayim. Matfkam paravag-atmana 
anahata-bhattaraka-parama-siva-svarupam sat-trirnsat-tattva-prasarana- 
hetubhutam param samvidamityarthah. 

‘Being-the-nature-of- mantra' ( mantra-mayim ) indicates [that the Devi is] the 
nature of unconstructed I-awareness. The meaning of ‘Mother’ ( matrka) is that [the 
Goddess] is of the nature of supreme-speech, being that sublime consciousness which 
is the cause of the emanation of the thirty-six tattvas, and whose form is that supreme 
Siva [called] Anahata Bhattaraka. 

Taduktam Isvara-pratyabhijnayam— 

Sarvatha tvantaralinananta-tattvaughanirbharah | 
sivascidanandaghanah paramaksaravigrahah || (4.1.14) iti. 

It is said in the Isvara-pratyabhijna, “Being a mass of consciousness and bliss, 
having a body comprised of the supreme-syllable, Siva is filled to the brim with the 
infinite mass of tattvas merged within [him] (4.1.14).” 

Pitharupinim visvacitrabhittibhumim | uktam ca—“svecchaya svabhittau 
visvamunmilayati” (PraHr 4) iti | 

Svecchavibhavitanantajagadradrasmivitanavat | 

Naumi samvinmahapitham sivasaktipadasrayam || iti | 

‘Comprised-of-the-[power-]seats’ (pitha-rupinim) means [that Devi] is the 
foundation for the canvas of the painting of the universe. As it is said, “By [her] own 
will the Goddess measures the universe on her own screen (PrHr 4).” 

Abhiyuktavaco ’pi— 

“Vacima visva bhuvananyarpita” (TaiB 2.8.8.4) iti rahasyamapi. 

One who is well-versed has likewise [said], “This speech gives rise to all these 
worlds.” Thus the Upanisads" say [ifi]. 
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Naumi visvotkfstatvena paramrsami, nutya vimarsamayya tatkalpita- 
pramatf-padanimajjanena tatsamavesamayo bhavamiti yavat. 

‘I worship’ means I visualize that which surpasses all. By [that] worship [which 
is] imbued with awareness, the imagined states of the knower are submerged. Then, I 
become perfectly absorbed in That. 

Atra matfka-stutih samavesatma prapyatvena abhidheya. Mantramayim 
iti cidvikasamarsatmakam mantra-viryam tat-praptavupaya uktah. 

Herein, the “Prayer to the Mother,” being [itself] the nature of perfect self¬ 
absorption, is to be understood as that which is to be attained. It is said that the 
potency of mantra ( mantra-viryam ), being comprised of the awareness of the 
expansion of consciousness, is the means for that attainment. This is the meaning [of 
the word] ‘comprised of mantra.' 

Devimiti dyotanadisatattvam visvabhedasaram sadadhva-spharamaya 
’Iqtrimapurnahanta-prakasaghanasamvittiruparn phalamuktam. 
Abhidheyopayayor upayopeyabhavah sambandha ityabhidheyopaya- 
sambandha-prayojanani canena sutrena sucitani. Kinca, devimiti 
divyabhavadayika diksa sucita. Mantramayim iti canusthanakramah. 

Naumiti samavesatma vidyasiddhih. Matpkam iti ca sarvadhikarita. 

[The verse says, ‘I bow] to the goddess’ [who] is the nature of light etc., [whose] 
essence is non-distinct from the universe, [whose] nature is the expansion of the 
sixfold paths, [who] is [that] unconstructed I-awareness which is the body of 
luminous-mass-consciousness, [and who] is called “the fruit” [of the Tantric path]. 

The connection ( sambandha ) between the topic ( abhidheyS) and the means ( upaya) 
parallels that of goal and path ( upayopeyabhavah ). In this way the verse introduces 
the topic, the means, the connection, and the utility [of the text at hand]. [With the 
word] ‘to the goddess’ ( devim ) [the verse] also suggests the initiation which grants 
the divine state. ‘Made-of-mantra’ (mantra-mayim) suggests the sequence of practice. 
‘I bow’ (naumi) suggests that perfection in [mantra-] science which is perfect self¬ 
absorption. And [the word] ‘Mother’ ( matfka) suggests that all are eligible 
(sarvadhikarita) [to enter this parampara ]. 

Pifha-rupinim iti ca param paramparyakramah. Mahavibhuti- 
samudayasthane Nityasodasikarnave yatpurvair vyakartfbhir vyakarih, 
yaccasmabhih kincid vyakriyate, tatrantaram tyaktavalepamatsaryah 
svayameva vipascito vicinvantu. || RjV on NSA 1.1 || 

‘Being-the-form-of-the-[power-] seats’ indicates the supreme lineage of teachers. 
That which has been explained by previous commentators [while expounding] the 
contents of the Nityasodasikamava, that place of great power, is [likewise] explained 
somewhat (kincid) by us. The difference therein should be determined by wise ones 
who have themselves renounced pride and jealousy. 
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Artharatnavali on Nityasodasikarnava 1.1: 

Sriman-mahavana'-isana-padapankaruha-dvayam | 
yogmdra-madhupa J -vrata-sevitarn sarvada bhaje |j 

The lotus feet of the auspicious master Mahavana are served by the assembly of 
nectar drinkers and the lord of yoga. I always adore them. " 

Priyanandanam ah am vande sadananda-prakasitam | 
prapannajanata-duhkhadhvantavicchedabhaskaram |j 

I revere Priyananda, enlightened by Sadananda who is a [spiritual] sun removing 
the darkness of pain [afflicting] the suffering masses. 

Adyam mithunam arabhya svagurvantam kramena tu | 
gurvaughami$anyih karunatarunipriyam || 

I worship the sequence of the group of teachers beginning with primal pair and 
ending with [my] own teacher, who is the beloved of the mistress Compassion. 

Yat padam bujasambhutam rajo vimalayanmanah | 
prasadam tanute mahyam tarn ratnesam gurum bhaje || 

I honor that guru, Rantnesa, the purifying pollen of whose louts feet graciously 
extends to me. 


Y anmukhamnay am asadya vidyasiddhir abhut mama | 
mahatripurasundaryastam ratnesam gurum bhaje || 

I revere Ratnesa, that master whose mouth established [me] in the tradition of 
Mahatripurasundari and who produced my [state of] perfection in vidya-[mantra 
practice]. 


Sivam kamesvarim siddhan trividhanapi dampatin | 
kankala-prabhrtin vande gurun kalyanarocisah || 

I honor Siva, Kamesvari, the three-fold [lineages of] siddhas [and their] consorts, 
[and] the gurus Kankala and the rest who are the light of compassion. 

Gananatham aham vande visvavandyaih prapujitam | 
sarvavighnaughanasartham sarvabhostaphalaptaye |{ 

For the attainment of all desired fruits, I honor the Lord of the Hordes, [he whose] 
aim is the destruction of the mass of all obstacles, [and who is] revered by the all the 
venerable ones. 


Vatukam yoginivrndam bhairavan amitaujasah | 
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pranamami ista-sampatti-sampadana-samutsukan || 

I prostrate to Vatuka, the group of yoginis, and the Bhairavas [who, like] the light 
of immortality, are desirous to grant all desired fortunes. 

Mantra-mandala-varnatma-rupinim karuna-param | 
dhama-samvit-svarupam tarn vande tripurasundarim || 

I salute that Tripurasundari whose own form is the foundation for consciousness 
(dhama-samvit), who is filled with compassion, and who is comprised of mantra , 
mandala, and varna . 1S 

Sampradaya-dvayajnena vimalasvatmasambhuna | 
kriyate tippanam samyag vamekesvara-sastragam || 

A short exposition is correctly written on the Vamakesvara scripture by 
Vimalasvatma Sambhu, [he who] knows two traditions. 

artharatnavalityesa khyata ’stu bhuvanatraye | 
bhuvanesvari te bhaktya kriyate tippanam yatah || 

O Mistress of Creation, since this exposition, named Artharatnavali, is written 
with devotion for you, let it be known throughout the three worlds! 

Praripsitasyasya Sastrasyavighnena parisamaptyartham visistestalabhaya ca 
paramakaruniko bhagavan lokanugraha-cikirsur bahurupastakam satram 
samksipya catussata-samkhyaparimitair granthais tatsaram uddhartu kamas 
tac-chastra-pratipadya vamavayava mahatripurasundarim mahatya bhaktya 
mahadevah pranamati—ganesa-graha-naksatretyadina. 

For the purpose of the completing this scripture without hindrances, and for the 
attainment of special desires, the Lord, being supremely compassionate, desiring to 
bestow grace on the world, distills the essence of the eight-fold scriptural tradition by 
means of four-hundred verses. Desirous to collect the essence of this scripture to be 
expounded, whose limbs are comprised of the letters, Mahadeva salutes with great 
devotion to Mahatripurasundari, by saying, “[salutations to the goddess whose form 
is] the ganesas, the planets, the constellations,” etc. 

Ganesasca grahasca naksatrani ca yoginyaSca rasayasca ganesagraha- 
naksatra-yogini-rasaya, te eva rupam yasyah tathabhuta. Ganesah 
srikanthadayo pancasatsamkhyakah. Gana adiksanta varnah, te 
pancasadvamatmaka iti yavat. Athava gana indrapramukhah 
“indrajyesthamarud-ganah” (R i.23.8) iti srutyukta marudganah pancasat. Te 
’pi varnatmaka ityarthah. 

The Ganesas and planets and planetary configurations and yogins and twelve 
constellations comprise the dvandva-samasa compound ‘ganesa-graha-naksatra- 
yoginirasaya.’ The Ganesas are fifteen in number, beginning with Sri Kantha. The 
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Ganas are of the nature of fifteen letters. Indra is the foremost Gana. “Indra is 
formemost amongst the Ganas,” states the scriptures. The Ganas are fifteen. 
Moreover, they are of the nature of the letters. This is the meaning. 

Grahah suryadayah. Te ’pi vamasambhuthah. Tatra svarebhyah suryah. 
Kavargallohitah. Cavargat kavyah. tavargat budhah. Tavargat suraguruh. 
Pavargat sanaiscarah. Yavargat sitamsuriti saptagrahatmika matfka. Athava 
navagrahatmika matfka. Tatra savarga-ja-ksa-prabhavau rahuketu. 

The planets beginning with the sun. They, too, are conjoined with the letters. 
Therein, the sun is [conjoined with] the vowels. the ka-phone is Mars. The ca- 
phone is Venus. The fa-phone is Mercury. The fa-phone is Jupiter. The pa-phone is 
Saturn. The ya-phone is the moon. The mothers are of he nature of the seven 
planets. Otherwise, the mothers are the nine planets.d Therein, Rahu arises from the 
sa-class [sa, sa, sa, and ha] and Ketu from the letters fa and ksa. 

Naksatrarupinityatrayam asayah—a-a-bhyam asvino. Ikarad bharani. Parato 
lipitrayat kfttika. Punas tatparac catustayad rohini. Edaitormfgasirsardre. O- 
au-bhyam punar vasu. Amasoh revati. Katas tisyah. Kha-gayor aslesa. 
Gha-na-yor madha. Carnat purva. Cha-jayor uttara. Jha-na-yor-hastah. Ta- 
dia-yo^ citra. Damatsvati. Dha-nayor visakha. Tathadair anuradha. 
Dhamatjyestha. 

Here is the meaning of [the phrase] ‘Being the form of the constellations’: From a 
plus a arises ASvin. From the /-phone arises Bharani. From the next three letters [/, 
u, and u] arises Kfttika. Then, from the four succeeding syllables [ri, n, //, and //] 
Rohini arises. Mfgaslrsa arises from e, and Ardra from ai. From the conjunction of o 
and au Vasu arises. From am plus ah Revati [arises]. From ka comes Tisya. From 
[the conjunction of] kha and ga Aslesa [is bom]. Gha and h produce Madha. From 
the ca-letter Purva [arises]. Uttara [arises] from cha and ja, Hasta from jha and h. 
Citra from fa and tha. Svati [arises] from the da-letter. Visakha arises from dha and 
na. Anuradha [arises from the combination ofj fa, tha and da; Jyestha, from the dha- 
letter. 


Na-pa-phair mulam. Bamat purvasadha. Bhamad uttarasadha. Marnat 
sravanah. Yarayor chanistha. Larnat satabhisak. VaSayoh (purva) 
prausthapada. Sasahebhyah parasmrta. Ah-ah-|-ksabyo revati. Evam 
naksatra-rupini matrka. 

Na, pa, and pha [produce] Mulam. From the ba-letter [arises] Purvasadha, from the 
Wia-letter, Uttarasadha. From the ma-letter [comes] Sravana, from ya and ra, 
Chanistha, The /a-ietter [produces] Satabhisak. Va and sa [create] Prausthapada. 
From sa, sa, and ha Parasmrta [arises]. Revati is from am, ah, fa, and ksa. these are 
the letters assuming the form of the constellations. 

Yoginirupetyatrayam bhavah—avargaprabhava brahmi. Kavargad 
mahesvari. Ca-vargat kaumari. Ta-vargad vaisnavi. Ta-vargat varahi. Pa- 
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vargad aindrani. Ya-vargat camunda. Sa-vargad mahalaksmi. Evam 
yoginimayi matrka. 

Now, the forms of the Yoginis arise as follows: Brahmi comes from the a-phone. 
From the ka-phone Mahesvari. From ca, Kaumari; from fa, Vaisnavi; from fa, Varahi; 
from pa, Aindrani; from ya, Camunda; from sa, Mahalaksmi. These are the letters 
whose nature is the Yoginis. 

Rasirupini yatha—adyair i-karantair mesah. U-karadyair f-karantair vfsah. 
Tatastribhir yugmam. E-ai-bhyam karkataih. O-au-bhyam sinhah. Amah 
savargalebhyasca kanya sanjata. Vanigadya minanta rasayah ka-ca-ta-ta-pa- 
yebhyo yathakramena sanjata. Evam rasisvarupini matrka. 

The signs of the zodiac are formed in this manner: [the letters] beginning with a 
and ending with i [ie., a, a, /, and i] [comprise] Mesa. Vfsa is [comprised] by the 
letters beginning with u and ending with ri [ie., u, u, p, and p], Kanya is bom from 
am, sa-class and /. The zodiacs beginning with Vanig and ending with Mina are 
produced sequentially from ka, ca, ta, to, pa, and ya. These are the letters that form the 
zodiac signs. 

Devim mantramayim ityadi. Yat evam uktaprakarena matrkamayi, tat eva 
tatprasuta-sakala-mantra-mayityarthah. Devi dyotanatmika, prakasasaktir iti 
yavat. Mati. Tratiti matrka. Svatejovijrambhitanugrahyajivarasi mati tratiti 
matrketyarthah. 

Now, [an explication of the phrase] ‘the goddess is comprised of mantras'. That 
which is the nature of the syllables, being described, is begotten from all the mantras. 
The goddess, being the nature of light is the power of light. As [the goddess] is a 
mother and a protector [she is called] matrka. The multitude of souls to be blessed by 
the expansion of one’s own light. She is the measurer and bestower of the multitude 
of souls to be graced by the expansion of her light. This is the meaning of matrka. 

Pitharupinim iti. Astapithanyapi kamarupadi-devikottantanyastau 
astavargaprabhavani. Tanmayi matrketyarthah. Tani coktanyuttarasatke— 
Kamarupam bhavet purve kollagiyam tu daksine | 
combharam pascime bhage uttare conakam bhavet || 

Malayam cagnidigbhage nairrtyam tu kulantakam | 
jalandharam tu vayavye ai^anye devikottakam || iti | 

‘Being the form of the seats.’ The eight seats emerge from the eight classes of letters 
as the eight [power spots] beginning with Kamarupa and ending with Devikotta. The 
meaning is that the letters are the nature of these [sites]. These are mentioned in the 
Uttara-satka, “Kama Rupa ought to be in the west; Kollagiyam in the south; 
CombhSram in the western portion; Unakam [=Odyana] would in the north. 
Malayam is in the south-east; Kulantakam is in the south-west; Jalandhara is in the 
northwest; and, Devikottta in the in the north-east. 

Athava ojapukasparsakhyapithapancakatmika sarirantah samullasanti matrketi 
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Pfthivyaptejovayvakasanam brahmavisnurudresvarasadasivanam nivpttyadi- 
santyatita-kalanam isanadi-sadyojatanta-paricabrahmanam pranadi-samananta- 
p ran am atma-mano-mantra-sivasSktinam. Svarupetyarthah. Evam samasta- 
visvajanana-hetu-matj-ka-parikalpita-divyavayavam mahatripurasundarim 
namiti yavat || AR on NSA 1.1 || 

Or, of [the five elements called] earth, water, fire, wind, and water, of the [five 
gods called] Brahma, Visnu, Rudra, Isvara, and Sadasiva, of the [five powers] 
beginning with nivjtti and [ending] with santyatita, of the five brahmanas, beginning 
with Isana and ending with Sadyojata, of the [five] breaths, beginning with prana and 
ending with samana, of the self, the mind, mantra, Siva and Sakti, it is said that the 
matfkas shine forth [like] the hairs of the body as the five power seats—Odyana, 
Jalandhara, Piirnagiri, Kamarupa—comprised of the letters Ka to Ma. The meaning is 
that this is her own form. I bow to the Maha Tripurasundari the luminous one 
constructed by the letters as the complete cause of all beings. 
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Nityasodasikamava 1.2 


Pranamami mahadevim matrkam paramesvarim | 
kalahallohalo 'llolakalanasamakarinim || 1.2 || 

I bow to the supreme mistress, the great goddess Matrka, the 
cause of the stilling of the shaking of the roaring waves of time. 


Rjuvimarsini on Nityasodasikamava 1.2: 

Pranamamiti. Mahadevim. Devimiti pragvat. Sa ca mahiyasi 
virincyadisargader api hetubhutatvat. Matrkam. 

At the outset I bow to the great goddess. And she is exalted because she is the cause 
of the creation, maintenance, and destruction ( sargadi ) of Brahma and the other gods 
( virincyadi). 

Sarvesameva mantranam vidyanam ca yasasvani | 
iyam yonih samakhyata sarvatantresu sarvada || 
na vidya matrkatulya... | (PTrim 8-9) 

“This beautiful one, recognized in all the Tantras at all times, is the sole source of 
all mantras and vidyas. Vidya is not equal to the Matrka” (PTrim 8-9). 

Ityadyamnayasucitaprabhavam. Paramesvarim. Parama prakfsta 
paramasivasvarupa Isvari mahavibhutimayi ya tarn. Kaletyadi. Kalo 
’vacchedakah sankalanatma paramarsa bandharupah. 

To she who is the nature of the great power, the goddess whose true form is 
Paramasiva, the supreme, transcendent excellence, the supreme goddess who is the 
power that reveals the amnayas, etc. 

Taduktam pratyabhijnayam— 

Kalah suraydisancarastattatpuspadijanma va | 
sltosne vatha tallaksyah krama eva sa tattvataih || (2.1.3) iti 
Tantraloke ’pi— 

esa kalo hi devasya visvabhasanakarinl | 

kriyasaktih samastanam tattvanam caparam vapuh || (6.38) | 

In the Isvarapratyabhijna-Karika (2.1.3) it is said, “ [The concept] “time” signifies 
either the changes in the position of the sun, etc.; or the growth of different flowers, 
etc., or heat and cold [i.e., atmospheric changes]; or, it is to sa, some sequence [of 
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events] indicated by them”. And in the Tantraloka (6.38): “This time of god’s is the 
kriya-sakti, the supreme essence of all the tattvas and the creator of all manifestations.” 

Tasya hallohalo lavadipralayanto vega iti sampradayah, tasyollolo mahonmesah, 
tena kalana bandhanam, grShyagrahakagrahana-samksobhatma samsftir 
ityabhiprayah. Tasyah samakarinim ksobhasantikarim ityarthah. 
Ksobhopasantih param padam. 

The lineage is the stream whose destination is the dissolution of the fragmented 
parts of the roars [of time]. There is bondage due to the great arising of the waves of 
that [i.e., time]. Transmigration is the disturbance [of the unity] of the cognized, the 
cognizer, and cognition. This is the meaning. [I bow] to the maker of stilliness, she 
who silences the disturbances of those [waves of time]. The highest state is the 
quiescence of agitation. This is the meaning. 

Tad uktam rahasya gurupravarena—“yada ksobah praliyeta tada syat paramam 
padam” (SpKa 1) iti. Pranamami iti dehadipramatrtopasantya prakarsena 
nirvyuthanam samavisamiti yavat. Paravag vilasa-paramarsena kaivalya-siddhir 
iti dyotitam anena padyena || RjV on NSA 1.2 || 

It is said by the eminent teacher of the secret [teaching], “If disturbance were to 
disappear then that would be the supreme state” (SpKa 1). Thus, I honor [the Devi] 
having been supremely pacified by the cognizer within the body, etc. and thereby I 
enter the unshakable [state]. Supreme speech is the attainment of unity through 
recollection of the play of [consciousness]. To the one illumined by that state [I bow]. 


Artharatnavali on Nityasodasikarnava 1.2: 

Pranamami mahadevim ityasya vyakhya—pranamami mahadevim 
mahaprakasavimarsarupam param saktim kadicidapyapracyuta- 
sivasvabhavam samavisamiti yavat. Matfka-padam vyakhyatam. 

Paramesvarim sakala-j agan-niyamana-hetusaktim ityarthah. 

Here is the meaning of the sentence ‘I bow to the great goddess’—I bow to the 
supreme power, the great goddess whose form is universal light and awareness, being 
not at all distinct from the true being of Siva. Thus I enter [that state]. The quarter 
verse on matfka is explained. [I bow] to the supreme mistress, the causative power 
that measures all the worlds. This is the meaning. 

Kalahallohaletyadi. Kalasya hallohalah kalahallohalah, tasya ullolah 
kalahallohalollolah, ullolo yathabhutas tena kalana bandhah, tasyah samam 
karotiti. Prakarantarena—kalasya hallohalo vegah, tasya uilola 
avartavivartanam, caiicalibhava iti (yavat), tena kalana bandhanam, tasyah 
samo nasa ityarthah. Samakarinim iti. Tasya santisampadanasvabhavam. 
Ayamarthah—mrtyuvaktrat svabhaktam uttaraytiti j| AR on NSA 1.2 || 
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[The term] ‘wave’ in the compound ‘the roaring waves of time’ is [now 
explained]: as the wave is the power that causes bondage for beings, so from her [= 
Devi] peace is produced. Put differently—‘hallohaio’ is the tempestuous flow of 
time. As the wave of that [flow] whirls and whirls, creating a state of disturbance 
whose power produces bondage, so because of her [this disturbance] is destroyed 
[and there is] peace. This is the meaning. ‘Maker of peace’ is explained. [I bow] to 
the one whose self nature produces the pacification of that [wave of time]. This is the 
meaning— for the true disciple she produces escape from the clutches of death. 
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Nityasodasikamava 1.3 

Yadaksaraikamatre ’pi samsiddhe spardhate narah | 
ravitarksyendukanadarpasaiikaranalavisnubhih || 1.3 || 

“From the attainment of whose one syllable alone, man is able 
to compete with the sun, Garuda, the moon, the God of love, 
Sankara, Agni, and Visnu.” 


Rjuvimarsini on Nityasodasikamava 1.3: 

Yadaksareti. Yadaksaraikamatre yasyah pumahantaya matrkaya ekasmin- 
napyaksare na ksarati asnute veti nispanne samyagabhedena aham-para- 
marsamayena siddhe atmasatkrte. Narah asau sadhako manusyataya 
’vabhasa-manah samuttejitasahajaujahprakarsadina gunena ravina saha 
spardhate, visamocanavegadina tarksyena, amrtikaranadinduna, 
saubhagyadina kandarpena, sreyaskaratvadina sahkarena, aujjvalyadina 
’nalena, mahavibhutirupayogaisvaryadina visnuna. Evamekaksarasiddhau 
tattadvaibhavena sarvadevatavibhutyutkarso bhavati. Matrkasiddhau punah 
sarvadevatanam svayam udayasthanam bhavatiti tatparyam || RjV on NSA 1.3 


‘Whose form’ is explicated: From whose perfect I-ness, the matrka, even in one 
syllable, never perishes or is diminished. Or, alternatively: by means of that I- 
awareness that is perfectly whole there is the arising of the attainment of the singular 
self. This man is the luminous practitioner who, shining in his human condition, 
competes with the sun, which is greatly endowed with extraordinary power, innate 
virility, etc., with Garuda who is violent and takes pleasure in being wicked, etc., with 
the moon who is the creator of nectar, with Kama who is endowed with charm, etc., 
with Sankara who is the cause of well-being, with Anala who is endowed with 
brilliance, etc., and Visnu who is a master of yoga and possessed of great might, etc. 
Thus, when there is the attainment of that one syllable, then by means of the power 
[attained] from that [a sadhaka] excels the powers of all the gods. Moreover, when 
there is the attainment of matrka, one’s own arising place becomes the object of 
devotion of all the gods. 


Artharatnavali on Nityasodasikamava 1.3: 

Yadaksaraikamatre ’piti. Yasya matrkaya aksaranam madhya ekaksaramatre 
’pi samsiddhe samyak-siddhim prapte sati narah spardham karoti. Ravisca 
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tarksyasca indusca kandarpasca sankarasca analasca visnusceti ravi- 
tarksyendu-kandarpasankaranalavisnavah. Taih saha spardhate. Tesam tam 
tam sriyam yugapad e vapaharatity arthah. 

‘Whose syllable is one alone’ is now explained. When there is the attainment of 
perfect power with regards to the single syllable situated in the middle of the 
imperishable phone of her [Devi] then the good man makes a competition. The sun, 
Garuda, the moon, Kama Deva, Sankara, Agni, and Visnu—these are the ones with 
whom he competes. [I bow] to she who simultaneously disposes [all] of them. This 
is the meaning. 

Ko ’abhipyayah? Suryasya prabhavavat prathitayaSahprabhavo bhavati. 
Tarksyavad dfstipatamatrena sthirakjlrim asankakhy a visopav i sanasako 
bhavati. Induvat sarvesam praninam ahladajanako bhavati. Kandarpavat 
sarvasam sundarinam viksobhako bhavati. Visnuvat sarvesam palako 
bhavati. Evam tattadanugrahitvat taih suryadibhih saha spardham karoti naro 
’pityuktam bhavati. Yada aksaraikamatrasyapyevam mahatmyam 
prasiddham, tada matrkayam samsiddhayam kim vaktavyam iti 
matrasabdarthah || ARonNSA 1.3 || 

What is the purport? One’s strength and splendor becomes like that of the sun. 
Being like Garuda by only looking down there arises [within the sadhaka] a power 
[derived] from a [potentially] lethal potion known as ‘being steadily established in 
fearlessness.’ Being like the moon one becomes the source for the regeneration of 
living beings. Being like Kandarpa [Kamadeva] one becomes the tempter of all 
beautiful women. Being like Visnu one becomes the king of every one. Thus it is 
said that the practitioner rivals the sun, etc. due to the grace of this and that [practice]. 
To the extent that there is the glorious attainment of the one syllable, that is the 
perfection of the phone which is the meaning of the word matra to be mentioned. 
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Nityasodasikamava 1.4 

Yad aksara-sasi-jyotsna-manditam bhuvanatrayam 11 | 
vande sarvesvarim devim maha-sri-siddha-matrkam || 1.4 || 

“I honor the universal mistress, the goddess Maha Sri 
Siddhamatrka, who showers the three worlds with the moon¬ 
like light of her syllables.” 


Rjuvimarsini on Nityasodasikamava 1.4: 

Yadaksara£a£iti. Yasyah samvinmayyah parahantaya madhya- 
sthitanyaksaranyeva vimarsadasayam samsaratapaharatvat sasirupani, tesam 
jyotsna sphuratta, taya man^itam tanmayibhutam. 

‘Whose syllables are moon-like’ [means]: Of she who is transcendental I-ness 
comprised merely of consciousness, the letters in the middle ground, 31 having a lunar 
form, [and being located] in the stage of awareness ( vimarsa-dasayani ) are the cause 
of the removal of the pain of cyclic existence. The light of these [syllables] expands, 
[and] by that [expansion the three worlds], being showered, assume the nature of 
That. 


Grahakadi-trikam bhuvanatrayam. Sarvesvarim. Visva-posakaratvat. 
Maha Sri Siddhamatfkam. DeSa-kalakarair aniyantrita-svabhavatvad 
mahatvam, visvabhedamayatvat sritvam, sivadikitantasyahamrupatvat 
siddhatvam, sattrimsat-tattvollasahetutvad matrkatvam. 

‘Three-worlds’ [indicates] the epistemological triad. Because [she] provides 
nourishment for the universe [the goddess] is ‘Mistress of All.’ 
Mahasrisiddhamatrkam [is expounded thus]: she is great ( mahatvam) because her 
nature is uncontrolled by space, time, and form; she is prosperity (sri) because she is 
not different from the universe; she is perfect because of having an I awareness that 
extends Siva to cellular life [i.e. embraces the totality]; she is Mother because she is 
the cause of the emergence of the thirty-six tattvas. 

Vande krtrimadehadyahanta-bhumi-nyak-karena akrtrima-purnahamta- 
paramarsatmana samavisavisamiti yavat 

I pay reverence [to the Goddess] by abandoning those states of constructed I-ness 
based on [false notion of the] body, etc. and becoming perfectly absorbed in that 
supreme awareness which is unconstructed, perfect I-consciousness || RjV on NS A 
1.4|| 
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Artharatnavali on Nityasodasikamava 1.4: 

Yadak$ara§a$ijyotsnetyadi. Yasya matjkayah, aksaranyeva sasirupani, 
ahlada-hetutaya. Ato ’ksarasasijyotsnaya diptya manditam alankrtam 
bhuvana-trayam yayeti. 

The letters of the matpka have the form of the moon, because they provide bliss 
(ablada). Thus, by the light—the rays—of the moon-like letters, the three world are 
decorated, or adorned. 

Tam siddhamatfkam srikanthadi-rudra-jananim. Namas-karomity-arthah. 
Anyac ca mula-vidyayam yani yani sasyaksaram sambhavanti, tani tani 
pradhanyenoddhrtya staumityarthah. 

The meaning is that I bow to Siddhamatrka who is mother of the Rudras like 
Srikantha. And another [meaning is]: 1 worship by selecting primarily those lunar- 
syllables 2 ' placed in the root mantra [ pancadasi-manta ]. 

Atra ca sasyaksaram sa-karah, sa tu dvitiya-trtiyabijayor anugatah, tasya 
mahimanam matrkaksara-stutivyajena darsitavanityarthah. 

Herein, lunar-syllable means sa, and that [ syllable] is found in the second and 
third portions (bija) [of the pancadasa-mantra], the glory of that letter is secretly 
shown here through this hymn to the syllables of the Mother. This is the meaning. 

Yad va aksaraSaSiti sasyaksaram candraksaram,” tasya jyotsnetyadi 
purvavadyojana 

Or, the letter which is moon-like means lunar-syllable or syllable of the moon, and 
the interpretation [| AR on NSA 1.4 || 
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Nityasodasikamava 1.5 

Yadaksaramahasutraprotam etajjagattrayam 
brahmandadikatahantam tam vande siddhamatrkam || 1.5 || 

“I bow to that Siddhamatrkam, she who strings the three 
worlds—beginning with egg of Brahma and ending at the 
cosmic saucepan—using the great string of letters.” 


Rjuvimarsini on Nityasodasikamava 1.5: 

Yadaksaramahasutreti. Yasyah purnahantayah parasakteh kalabhutani 
yanyaksarani tanyeva visvasucakataya mahasutrani, tesu prakarsena 
tadatmyena otam samullasitam, (etat) prag vyakhyatam jagattrayam. 


Which letters are the manifestational powers of the supreme Sakti, she whose I-ness is 
perfect, those very letters are the great thread which suggests the whole. In them [i.e., 
the letters] [the three worlds] shine iterwwoven in the condition of extreme identity. 
The ‘three-worlds’ were explained previously. 

Kim visistam jagattrayam iti? Tadaha- brahmandadikatahantamiti. 

Anasritadi-kalagnirudrantam. Tam nissamanya-prasiddha-vaibhavam. 

Sistam pragvat || RjV on NSA 1.5 || 

What qualifies the three-worlds? It is said that they begin with the Brahma egg 
and extend to the cosmic saucepan, from Anasrita to Kalagnirudra. To her who 
possesses unparalleled glory and power. The remainder [of the verse] is [to be 
understood] according to the previous [elucidation]. 


Artharatnavali on Nityasodasikamava 1.5: 

Yadeksaretyadi. Yasya matfkaya aksaratmaka-maha-sutra-protam etaj¬ 
jagattrayam bhati, tam siddhamatrkam vande. Brahmandadi-katahantam 
jagattrayam. Muladharadi-brahmarandhrantam ityarthah. 
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The three worlds are woven by the great thread of the Mother. To Siddhamatfka I 
bow. The three-worlds [are correlated with] the Brahma egg at the beginning and the 
cosmic saucepan at the end. The sense is this: [the three worlds] originate at 
muladhara [-cakra] and extends to brahmarandhra. 

Idam api sutram matfkaksara-rnahimanam sucayati. Siddhamaftkamiti. 

Siddhah pancasad rudrah srikanthadayah. Tesam jananimityarthah || AR on 

NSA 1.5 || 

This verse also suggests the glory of the letters of the Mother. It is said, ‘[I bow] 
to the Siddha-Mother.’ The fifty Siddhas are the Rudras beginning with Srikantha. 
The meaning is, [I bow] to [she who is the] mother of those [50 Siddhas]. 


Madrasi Artharatnavali on Nityasodasikarnava 1.5: 

Yadaksaretyadi. Siddhamatrkamityantena pancamasutrena vacyasya 
kaladyadhvatrayasya vacakena varnadyadhva-trayenabhedam darsayati— 

The fifth verse, ending with siddhamatrkam, shows the non-difference between the 
three-fold path of signifiers— varna, etc.,—and the threefold-path of 
signifieds—times, etc. 

Brahmandadi-katahantamiti kalagnyadisivantam mahasutra-protametaj-jagat- 
trayam kaladyadhva-trayam bhatityarthah. Tam siddha-matrkam vande 
namaskaromiti. Siddhamatrkam siddhi-praptau matrkam jananimiti yavat. 
Tadadhvatrayavisesanam. 

[The compound word] ‘beginning with the Brahma-egg and ending with the 
cosmic saucepan’ means ‘beginning with Kalagni, ending with Siva.’ This [is the 
domain of] the three worlds, which shine as the threefold path of time, etc., strung on 
the great garland. I offer salutations to that Siddhamatfka. [She is the] mother in that 
she is the producer with regards to the attainment of siddhi. Hence [she is called] 
Mother of Siddhi. ‘That’ [also] indicates the threefold path. 

Asminnapi sutre mulavidyaya hakarasya mahima ’pi sucito drstavyah. 
Atraksara-mahasutra-padena visvasucako hakaro ’bhipretah. 

In this verse the glory of the Ha-phone in the root-mantra is shown. Herein, the 
word ‘great garland’ means that the Ha-phone is the universal signifier. 

Tatha ca namasarge—“lakull sarvasuh” iti hakarasya visvasucana-hetutaya 
sutra tv am uktam. Sa ca ha-karo bija-traye ’pyanugata eveti sarvam 
samanjasam || MAR on NSA 1.5 || 

As it is said in Nama-sarga —“Lakulfis the producer of all.” It is said [that] 
because it is the source of universal signification of the ha-syllable it is the nature of 
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the garland. And that ha-phomene is placed in the triad of sections [in the root- 
mantra]. Thus is everything [in the verse correctly explicated. 
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Nityasodasikamava 1.6 

Y adekadasamadhara-bijanr konatrayodbhavam | 
brahmandadikatahantam jagadadyapi drsyate || 1.6 || 

“That seed which is the eleventh-foundation, bom of the three 
angles, is to be seen as the present world, beginning with the 
Brahma-egg and ending with the cosmic saucepan.” 


Rjuvimarsini on Nityasodasikamava 1.6: 

Yadeketi. Yadekadasam yasyah punahantaya anuttaradiprasaresu 
yadekadasam tadityarthah. Adharam adhikaranam. Visvasya ksityadeh 
sivavasanasya. Bijam visvakaranam, sphurattatma parasaktih. 

‘Eleventh’ indicates the eleventh [phone] in that sequence of [syllables] beginning 
with the a-phone which [arises] from she whose I-ness is perfect. ‘Adharam’ means 
foundation. ‘Of the universe’ means [the domain of the eleventh phone] is from the 
earth up to Siva. ‘Seed-syllable’ indicates that it is the source of the universe, being 
the supreme power which is the nature of expansion. 

Yaduktam mjtyujidbhattarakena— 

sa yonih sarvadevanam saktinam capyanekadha | 
agnisomatmika yonistasyah sarvam pravartate || (NeT 7.40) iti. 

As it is said in the Mftyujid-bhattaraka, “She is the source of all the gods and 
infinite powers. Everything emerges from her womb, which is made of both agni and 
soma” 31 (NeT 7.40). 

Konatrayodbhavam saktitrayatmana va, vamajyestharaudryatmana va, 
anuttarananddecchasamghattanena va trikonantarvibhatkam. 

Originated from a triangle’ being the form of three powers, being the form of 
Varna, Jyestha, and Raudri, as the amalgamation of‘a,’ ‘a,’ and ‘i,’ divided within the 
trinagle. 

Taduktam sritrikasastre— 

anuttaranandacitl icchasaktau niyojite | 

trikonamiti tatprahurvisargamodasundaram || (TA 3.94-95) iti. 

This has been said in Sri Trika-Sastra, “When the anuttara and ananda forms of 
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consciousness are joined to iccha-sakti, that is called ‘the triangle’which is the beauty 
of bliss in ejaculation” (TA 3.94-95). 

Etaduktam bhavati—anasritadi-kalagni-rudrantasat-trimsat-tattvatmana 
karyaprasarena mahasaktirupena bijatmana cetthamubhayatmana 
mahayogibhir anubha vaparaiigmukhai h sarvada drsyate iti. Sarvadetyukter 
adyapyarthasca kathitah. 

It is said—in the form of the thirty-six elements, beginning with Anasrita and 
ending with Kalagnirudra/' by means of the flow of creation and as the form of the 
great power in seed form and both of these forms are always seen by those great 
yogis who are not turned away from that experience. ‘Always’ means present ( adya), 
as well as past and future (apt). 


Uktam ca sriparatrisikayam— 

yatha nyagrodhabijasthah saktirupo maharudrumah | 

tatha h|-dayabijasthamjadadetaccaracaram || (24) iti || RjV on NSA 1.61| 

And it is said in Sri Paratrisika, “As a great tree abides in the seed of the pipal tree 
in the form of creative potential, so this whole cosmos of sentient and insentient 
[beings] abides in the seed of the heart” (PT 24). 


Artharatnavali on Nityasodasikarnava 1.6: 

Yadekadasamityadi. Yasya matrkaya ekadasam aksaram adhara-bijam. 
Muladharabijamityarthah. Konatrayodbhavam. Trikona-vinyase lqte 
purvoktaikadasam ekaramadharabijam bhavatityarthah. 

The eleventh letter of the Mother is the foundation-seed.^ The meaning is that it is the 
seed of the muladhara. Origination from the triad of angle. With regard to the 
founding of the triangle, the previously mentioned eleventh [syllable], the e-syllable is 
the foundation seed. 

Brahmandadi-katahantam kalagnyadisivantam jagad adyapi 
idanintanasthitikale ’pi tasminneva parayonimandale paridrsyata ityarthah. 

‘Brahmandadi-katahantam’ means that the world beginning with Kalagni and 
ending with §iva is seen now in the present time of sustenance in that very circle of 
the supreme womb. 

Uktam ca srimatottare— 

“etattanmandalam divyam yatra visvam pratisthitam” iti. 

And it is said in the Sri Matottara, “This is the divine circle wherein the universe is 
sustained.” 
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Apisabdena sfstisamharayorupalaksanam. K.o ’bhiprayah? Apara-parapara- 
para-bhavena sthita-trikono-palaksita-parayogni-mandale brahmandadika 

The term api signifies both creation and dissolution. What is the meaning [of 
this]? In the nature the lower, middle, and supreme stages the world attains creation, 
sustenance, and dissolution within the circle of the great womb, beginning with the 
Brahma-egg and ending with the cosmic saucepan. Also by this verse, that which is 
inside the first section of the root-mantra, the glory of that e-phone, is specifically 
explained. 


Madrasi Artharatnavalf on Nityasodasikarnava 1 6; 

Yadekadasamityadi drsyate ityantena sasthena sutrena matrkastutim 
abhivanchata paramesvarena matrkasamkhyane ekadasasthanagatam 
ekaraksaram trikonamakamasyah paradevatava bahyabhyantarabhedadvaye 
’pyadh5ra-bijamasanam iti pratipadayati || MAR on NSA 1.6|| 

By the sixth verse starting with ‘that syllable’ and ending with ‘is seen’ desiring to 
praise the Mother by Siva, in the counting of the letters which is in the eleventh 
position, the e-syllable, in the form of a triangle, of the transcendental goddess, in both 
external and internal stages, is the foundation-seed, this is explained. 
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Nityasodasikamava 1.7 

Akacaditatonnaddhapayasaksaravarginim | 
jyesthangabihupadagramadhyasvantarvivasinim || 

[I bow the goddess] abiding in the heart, the belly, the tips of 
the fingers and toes, and the head [as the eight-] groups of letters 
beginning [respectively] with a, ka, and ca, and continuing 
through ta, la, pa, ya, and sa. 


Rjuvimarsini on Nityasodasikamava 1.7: 

Akaceti. Pranamamityauttaratra sambandhah. Jyesthangam uttamangam. 
Agrasabdo bihupadayoh sambaddhyate, bahvagram padagram ceti. 
Madhyasabdena parsvadvayaprsthanabhijatharani laksyante. Svantam 
hrdayam. 

‘I salute’ is herein understood in connection with the succeeding [verse]. 
Jyesthahga is the upper-limb [i.e., head]. The word ‘tip’ is applied to both the hands 
and the feet, in other words: tips of the hand and tips of the feet. The term ‘mid¬ 
section’ indicates the two sides, the back, the navel region, and the abdomen. Svanta 
is the heart. 

Ayamarthah—ahamvimarsa-prathama-kalanuttara-prasarastavarga- 
samanyastavayavattattadvargaksara-rupa-paramrsta-tattadvisesavayavam 
ittham aksaratmikam devim matrkam pranamamiti. 

The meaning is this—I honor that goddess Matrka, made of the letters, in the 
following way: the first modification of I-awareness is a from which flows eight 
[letter-] groups like the common eight limbs [of the body] and the forms of those 
groups [i.e., the individual syllables] are visualized [as residing] in specific body- 
regions. 

Sampradayakramena tadtadvargasya paramarsakramah. Taduktam 
abhiyuktah—“akaca” (PrSa 1.1) iti “kanan” (PrSa 7.4) iti ca || RjV on NS A 

1.7|| 

The sequence of visualization of those groups is [done] according to [one’s own] 
tradition. This has been stated [elsewhere] by a respected scholar—[in the verse 
beginning] akaca (PrSa 1.1) and [the verse beginning] kanan (PrSa 7.4). 
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Artharatnavali on Nityasodasikamava 1.7: 

Akacadltyadi. Akacatatapayasadyairaksarair bhedita-matpkasta-vargair 
viracita-mukha-bahu-pada-madhya-hrdaya-prstha-kati-sarvanga-sundarim 
mahatripurasundarim pranamamitharthah. Anenaksaranam nyasasthanam 
sucitamiti tatparyarthah || AR on NSA 1.7 || 

I salute Mahatripurasundari, the beautiful one whose every limb—face, hands, 
feet, mid-section, heart, back, and hips—are comprised of the eight distinct groups of 
letters, beginning [respectively] with the letters a, ka, ca, ta, ta, pa, ya, and sa. 


Madrasi Artharatnavali on Nityasodasikamava 1.7: 

Akacaditatonnaddhetyadi kesapadadivasinim ityantena saptasutrena 
varnakramasya akacatatapayasaksara-bheditasta-vargatmaka-vasinyadyasta- 
saktyadhisthana-bhutena sirobahu-hrdyaya-prstha-yoni-padadvayakhyena 
puryastakatmana devyah svasarire ’vasthanamiti sucayati. Athava 'ksaranam 
nyasasthanam sucayatiti tatparyam. Aksararthah spastah || MAR on NSA 1.7 || 

By the seventh verse, ending [with the words] ‘[to the goddess] dwelling in the 
hair, feet, etc.’ it is implied that the seat of the goddess is one’s own body, which is 
the foundation of the eight saktis named Vasini, etc., is comprised of the eight distinct 
groups of letters [beginning respectively with] a, ka, ca, ta, ta, pa, ya, and sa, and is 
the form of the City of Eight, [whose individual gates are] called head, [2] hands, 
heart, back, generative center, and feet [2]. In other words, the intention [of the verse] 
is to indicate the [bodily] places for yogic-installation of the letters. The meaning of 
the letters is [now] clear. 
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Nityasodasikamava 1.8 

Tamikaraksaroddharam saratsaram paraparam | 
pranamami mahadevim paramanandarupinim || 1.8 || 

“More essential than the essence, higher than the highest, 1 1 
bow to the supreme goddess, whose form is the supreme bliss, 
whose mantra is made of the I-syllable. 2 ” 


Rjuvimarsini on Nityasodasikamava 1.8: 

Tamiti. Ikaraksaroddharam icchasaktiksubhitarupayah sphuta- 
vedyollasenesanadi-bhumikayah prakatibhavo yatra tarn. 

Herein [I honor] that one who selects the i-phone which is the form of the agitator 
of iccha-sakti expansion of the clear objects where of the different stages known as 
isana, etc. they become visible. She is the essence of the essence. 

Saratsaram. Mahaphalaprasarabhumim mantra-vidyaksara-veda-saiva-vama- 
kaula-trikadeh saksat karanataya sara-rupam. 

She is the ground of the expression of the great attainnients. She is directly the 
cause of the letters of the mantras and vidyas in the Vedic, Saiva, Varna, Kaula, Trika, 
etc.; thus, she is essential. 

Para 'param Karanatmana param, karyatmana aparam. Tadrsim 
svarasoditaparasaktirupam sivatmikam param vacamityarthah. 

To that Goddess who, as the cause is transcendental, and as the effect is imminent. 
To that one, expressed within itself, in the form of the supreme power, to that 
transcendental speech in the form of speech. This is meaning. 

Taduktam sripratyabhijnayam— 

atraparatvam bhavanamanatmatvena bhasanat | 
paratahantayacchada paraparadasa hi sa || (3.1.5 ) iti. 

As it is said in Sri Pratyabhijna, “When there is the appearance of non-self on the 
object there is aparatva. And when the supreme I-ness is covered there is the 
condition of parapara ” (3.1.5). 
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Paramanandarupinim. Indriyajanyavyastibhutanandaviprusam maha- 
samudrasthaniyatvat. Yacchrutih—-“etasyaivanandasyanyani bhutani matram 
upajivanti” (BAU 4.3.32) iti || I?jV on NSA 1.8 || 

Of the drops of the limited bliss produced by the sense organs she occupies the 
fundamental position like a great ocean. As the Vedas say: “The other worlds 
survive on a mere portion of this bliss” (BAU 4.3.32). 


Artharatnavali on Nityasodasikamava 1.8: 

Tamityadi. Tam devim pranamamityanvayah. Kathambhutam ityapeksayam 
tadgunan visinasti—ikaraksaroddharam iti. Ikaraksaroddhara. Ikaraksasre 
uddharo yasyah sa ikaraksaroddhara. 

The syntactical order of the words [in the verse] is thus: ‘To that goddess 1 bow.’ 
With regard to the inquiry, “Of what kind?”, these [following] characteristics are 
defined: [she] is the bearer of the /-letter. [In other words], with regard to the syllable 
of the /-letter, she is the bearer of it, thus [she is called] ‘bearer of the /-letter.’ 

Vyadhikarena bahuvrihih. Tena ikara uktah. Tena hi kimuktah bhavati? 
Ikaraksaravinyase kite tadupari mayayam racitayam sa eva Ikaraksara Imkaro 
bhavatityasavikaradksaroddhara. 

With respect to the case relations, bahuvrihi-samasa [is to be applied]. By this 
[verse] the Metter is announced. Through this [announcement] what exactly is 
proclaimed? When the form of the indestructible i-letter is written, at its top the 
anusvara is drawn and that /-letter becomes the /m-letter so therefore she is called 
Bearer of the /-letter. 

Saratsarataram iti. Yo ’yamuddhrto mahakamakalakhyo bijanam api 
bijatmaka ikarah, sa saranam sarabhutah sakala-purusartha- 
sadhakamantramahasam janmabhumih. 

It is called ‘more essential than the essence.’ That /-letter, supported [by her], 
being the seed of seeds known as Maha Kamakala, bears the essence of essences, 
the primal ground of the rays of mantras which fulfill all [four] human aims. 

Paraparamiti. Sthitirupamityarthah. Athava paranamaparanam kulanam 
akulanam visramabhumih. Paramananda-laksana-sivasvabhavam ityarthah. 
Anyac ca, anena mulavidya-bijatrayasirogatasya mayaksarasya mahimanam 
upavamitavan ityarthah || AR on NSA 1.8 || 

The meaning of parapara is that [the goddess] assumes the form of [cosmic] 
sustenance. Put differently, [she] is the resting ground of the kulas and akulas ,* of 
the paras and the aparas. In other words, [the goddess] is the essential nature of Siva, 
characterized by supreme bliss. Finally, the greatness of that anusvara [inscribed] at 
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the end [of each] of the triad of bijas of the root-manra is being described by this 
[verse]. This is the [complete] meaning. 


Madrasi Artharatnavali on Nityasodasikarnava 1.8: 

Tamityadi paramandandarupinim ityantenastamasutrena darsana-sarvabhuta- 
kamakalam darsayati— 

With the eigth verse—beginning with ‘to her’ and ending with ‘being the supreme 
form of bliss’—[Siva] reveals the Kdmakala as the visible cause of all life. 
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Nityasodasikamava 1.9 


Adyapi yasya jananti na managapi devatah | 
key am kasmat kva keneti saruparupabhavanam || 1.9 || 

“To this day, even the gods know not a thing about she who 
meditated on in both embodied and formless aspects—‘What [is 
she]?’, ‘From where [did she arise]?’, ‘Where [does she 
reside]?’, ‘By what [was she created]’ [the gods ask].” 


Rjuvimarsini on Nityasodasikamava 1.9: 

Adyaplti. Yasyah pumahantayah samvidatmanah sambandhi 
sattopadanadhikaranasahakaryadi, manag isat, dyotanatmakatvad devatah 
karananyuchyante. 

Being being , being the material cause, being the foundation 15 and being the 
instrumental means—these are the sambandhi of she whose perfect I-ness is 
comprised of consciousness. Manag indicates ‘a bit.’ Due to their capacity to 
illuminate the sense organs are called ‘gods.’ 

Anadau samsare citprakaSatmano mahasvaminah sarvada parikarataya 
vartamana apityadyapitharthah. Yacchrutih—“sahaiva santam na vijananti 
devah” (TaiA 3.11.7) iti. 

In the beginningless cycle of transmigratory existence, living beings are always 
the slaves of the great lord, he whose from is luminous consciousness. As the Veda 
[states]: “Even though existing together with Truth, the gods know It not” (TaiA 
3.11.7). 

Katham na vijanantityamumartham prakasayati—keyam asyah ka satta. 

Kasmat kimupadana. Kva kimadhikarana. Kena sahakarikarena udetiyam. 

How it is that [the gods] do not know this meaning is here illuminated. What is 
the existence of her? ‘From what means what is material cause. From where means 
what is [her] point of origin. By what means by instrumental cause does this 
[goddess] arise. 56 

Sarupabhavanam. Sarupabhavanamarupabhavanam ca indriya-gocaram- 
anindriya-gocaramubhayim api sthitim na janantityarthah, yadrk “uta tvah 
pasyan”(RV 10.71.4) ityadi. 
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Meditating upon in embodied and formless aspects, those visible to the sense- 
organs and those imperceptible to the sense-organs, they do not know [her] in either 
aspect. Of this “Even when seeing [That is not seen, etc.]” (RV 10.71.4). 

Atra sloke ’sya bhuyasi vyakhya samucita. Granthavistarabhltya prastuta- 
padartha-vyutpatty-anupayogan maharahasya prakftanabhitya coparamyate. 
Mahamahesvaranam antarmukhanam mahayogainam iyam dvadasasloki 
mahanidhanam ityavaboddhavyam. 

The extensive exposition of the content in this verse [given thus far] is sufficient. 
Due to the non-necessity for [elucidating] the etymologies of the presented word- 
meanings and being concerned not to overextend the work [at hand], I stop here. For 
the great yogis who are themselves the great Lord, who are turned inward, this 
twelve-verse [prayer] is the great treasure. This [fact] should be understood. 

Atra vyakhyane bahusrutisamvadah pradarsyate kartuh sammatam (tah). 
Tadvaksyati ca “sarvadevamayam” (l .49) iti. 

In this exposition many references from the Vedas are shown to be in agreement 
with the views of the author. As it will be said [ahead], “Having the nature of all the 
Vedas” (1.49). 

Agamasca dvividhah—traivamikavisayah, sarvavamavisayasceti. Atra 
kartraikye srutisamvadah. Vedagamarahasyagamayoh kartraikyam 
srirahsyagurubhih prakasitam— 

vedagamaviruddhaya vedagamvidhayine | 
vedagamasatattvaya guhyaya svamine namah j| (SiSt 2.7) iti 
“Srimadvajasaniye srivire Iribrahmayamale” (TA 4.54) iti 
“Aitareyakhyavedante paramesena vistarat” (TA 3.226) iti ca || RjV on 
NSA 1.9 || 

There are two type of revealed scriptures: those whose teachings are for the upper 
three castes and those which are for all castes. Herein [i.e., in the Nityasodasikamava] 
there is agreement with the Veda since there is oneness of the author. The oneness of 
the Vedic scriptures and the secret scriptures is revealed by the secret gunr. “Who is 
beyond the Vedas and Agamas, but who [himself] made the Vedas and Agamas, he 
who is very the essence of the Vedas and Agamas, salutations to that hidden Lord” 
(SiSt 2.7). “In the §ri Vajasaniye,* Sri VIra," in §ri Brahmayalmala” (TA 4.54). 
“The matter is elucidated by the great lord in the Aitareya Upanisad” (TA 3.226). 


Artharatnavali on Nityasodasikamava 1.9: 

Adyapityadi. Devata yasyah svaruparupabhavanam na janantityarthah. 
Adyapi sthitikale ’pi darsanayogyadasayam api na jananti. Yada tu 
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namarupatmakaprapancasankocavasan manovagatitaturyatitasambhuna 
samarasadasamadhaukate, tadainam na janantiti kimu vaktavyam ityarthah 


The gods do know not the [methods for] the embodied and formless meditations 
on her. Even in the present phase of sustenance, when objects are visible, they [the 
gods] do not know [the Goddess], Even when, by [her] will [she] contract as this 
universe of name and form [they] do not know how to describe her, much less so 
when she approaches the state of equality with Sambhu who is beyond mind, speech 
and the even the turya stage. This is the meaning. 

Managapi svalpamapi. Namapiti mathitarthah. Devatah 
brahmopendraprabhrtayah. Keyamiti nama, kasmaditi karanat, kva iti dese, 
kena hetuna ityuktaprakaracatustaye ’pyanabhijna deva ityarthah. 
Prakj-stajnansampannair devair api yadeyam durvijneya, tatkimutalpajflair 
naraih. 

Managapi [means] ‘even a little.’ ‘[The gods] know nothing,’ is the churned 
meaning ( mathitartha) . ‘Gods’ indicates Brahma, Visnu, etc. ‘Who’ asks [her] 
name. ‘By which’ asks [her] source. ‘Where ’ asks [her] place-of-abiding. ‘By 
what’ asks [her] cause. These are the four mentioned categories in regards to which 
the gods are ignorant. When she is unknown even by the gods who possess 
exceeding knowledge, then what to say about mankind, whose knowing capacity is 
limited? 

Svarupabhavanamiti svarupbhavana sakalopastih, arupabhavana 
saktivisesanusandhanam. Uktam ca srimattare— 
pinde kundalini saktih padam hamsah prakirtitah | 
rupam binduh samakhyato rupatitam tu niskalam || 

Svarupabhavana indicates meditation on form, and arupabhavana is the mediation 
on particular saktis. It is said in the Sri Matottare, “P/nda is kundalini-sakti. Pada is 
known as hamsah. By rupa, bindu is indicated. Rupatita is beyond manifestation.” 

Anyacca, samanantara-sutrodita-caturthasvarena kamakalakhyena 
parikalpitasakalaniskalasariram enam na jananti deva ityarthah || AR on NS A 
1.9|| 

Further, the meaning is that the gods do not she whose form is envisioned in its 
form and formless [aspects], as indicated by the fourth vowel [the i-letter], named 
Kamakala, which was expressed in the previous sutra. 


Madrasi Artharatnavali on Nityasodasikamava 1.9: 

Adyapltyadi bhavanamityantena navasutrena kamakala-viniyogam 
darsayati— 
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By the ninth sutra which starts with ‘even today’ and ends with ‘meditation,’ the 
placing of the kamakala is revealed. 
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Nityasodasikamava 1.10 

Vane tarn aham aksayyam akaraksa-rupinim | 
devlm kula-kalollola-prollasantim param sivam || 1.101| 

I worship that goddess who is supreme Siva, whose form is 
the indestructible a-letter, manifesting the tides of the waves of 
the kulas. 


Rjuvimarsini on Nityasodasikamava 1.10: 

Vande tamiti. Aham “nyakkrtadehahantarupah sarvapranl-svasamvedana- 
svabhavah pumaham-paramarsa-vicchedasunyo ’ntarabhyupagamakalpo 
’nanyamukha-preksitatva-laksana-svatantrya-visrantirupah pratyavamarso 
’ham” ityacaryabhinavagupta-padah. 

Master Abhinavagupta defines ‘I’ thus, “‘I’ is that awareness wherein body I-ness is 
overcome, whose essence is the self-awareness of all beings, free from that which 
severs the perfect awareness of the supreme-I, a form of inner knowledge which 
resides in that perfect freedom characterized by awareness of none other [than one’s 
own self].” 

Aksayyam. Pratiprani pratyuccaranam vamesutpannadhvamsisu 
samastavacakabhedamaya-svarasoditaparanaditmana sada bhasamanam. 
Taduktam tantraoke— 

yo ’sau nadatmakah sabdah sarvapranisvavasthitah | 
adha-urdvhavibhagena niskriyenavatisthate || (3.113-114) 
eko nadatmako varnah sarvavarnavibhagavan | 
so ’nastamitarupatvad anahata ihoditah [| (6.217) iti | 

indestructible’ [reveals that] all beings arise and subside within the letters, which 
are non-different from all the signifiers, and which eternally shines as the 
spontaneously arisen supreme Sound. As it is stated in Tantraloka, “In the form of 
nada the Word resides in all beings, divided into lower and upper parts,” sustaining 
[them] while being [itself] activity-less (3.113-114).” [And again,] “Nada is the one 
letter, being non-distinct from all the other letters. As its nature never sets so that 
[letter] is called ‘unstruck’*” (3.113-114). 

Akaraksararupinim. Krodikrtanandadyakrtrimaham-paramarsa-prathama- 
kalanuttarakulaksararupinim. Srutisca—“Akaro vai sarva vak” (ALA 2.3.6) 
iti. GItaca—“aksaranamakaro ’smi” (BhG 10.33) iti. “Akaro 
sarvavarnagryah prakSsah paramah sivah” (SamP) ityabhiyutkavacsca. 
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‘Having the form of the a-letter’ [indicates] she who keeps on her lap bliss and the 
rest, 4 ' that non-artificial I-awareness which is the first kala, the transcendent letter [a- 
kara]. As the Veda says, “All speech [arises from] that very a-phone” (AiA 2.3.6). 
And in the [Bhagavad-]GIta, “Among the letters, I am the a-phone” (10.33). And 
according to the statement of [another] textual authority, “The a-kara is the first among 
all letters; it is pure light, the transcendent Siva,” (SamPa 42 ). 

Kulakalollolaprollasanfim Kulam sattrimsattattvamayam jagat, kalayati bahih 
ksipati paramityena paricchinatiti kala mayasaktih, tayor ullolah pragvat, 
tadrupena mahasaktipunjatmana jagadvapusa prollasantimityarthah. 
Samvideva bhagavati svantah jagad bahih prakasayatiti darsanarahasyam. 
Yathahu rahasyaguravah— 

cidatmaiva hi devo ’ntah sthitamicchavasadbahih | 

yogiva nirupadanamarthajatam prakasayet || (IP 1.5.7) iti | 

Param purnam. Sivam cidbhairavarupinim tarn || RjV on NSA 1.10 || 

Kula is the creation composed of the thirty-six ontic elements; kala is that [aspect 
of] maya-sakti which manifests, i.e., throws outward [it’s inner nature], and which 
categorizes by measuring. With regards to these two [i.e., kula and kala], [the 
exposition of] ‘flow’ ( ullolah) is like the previous [verse], [in that she is that [wave] 
who is being manifested in that form as the collective cluster of the great energy, 
assuming the form of the universe. 

The glorious goddess, being consciousness itself, manifests externally the 
universe residing within. This is the inner meaning of this philosophical system. As 
our secret teacher has said, “Like a yogi who manifests external objects without any 
material means, God, being conscious itself, manifests externally every thing residing 
within through mere will. ” (IP 1.5.7). Supreme [means] perfection. ‘To her’ 
indicates Siva, she whose form is that Bhairava who is consciousness. 


Artharatnavali on Nityasodasikarnava 1.10: 

Vande tamityadi. Vane prahvibhavah karomi. Tamprakrtam. Aksayyeti. 
Ksayarahita-ksakaraksararupinim ityarthah. Anyacca, mulavidyadyabija- 
garbhaksarasya mahimanam varnayati—devimityadi. 

Vande means ‘I engage in prostration.’ Tam [indicates] the one under discussion 
[i.e., Bhagavati]. Aksaya indicates that one have the form of the Arsa-phone, which is 
itself absent of subtraction. Further, [the verse] the mentions greatness of that letter 
[hidden] in the womb of the first section of the mula-mantra. 

Kulam brahmanyadimahalaksmyantam matrkasta-varga-kramenastadha 
vyavasthitam, tasya kalah kulakalah, tasca pratekamastakavyatptya 
catussastisamkhyakah, tasca mulamantravacyamuladevatayah svarupah. 

Kulam starts with Brahmani and ends with Mahalaksmi. The kala of that which is 
situated in the order of the eight sections of the letters is the kulakala. Each of those 
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[mothers] are pervaded by the eight [groups], which are counted as sixty-four, and are 
the form of the central goddess signified by the mula-mantra. 

Tasam kalanamullolastarangatirekah. Sa ca medhradya-dvadasanta- 
navadharanavalaksyesu samasti-vyastyatmakesu sunipunamatibhis ciram 
laksyate. 

Of those [letters] the ecstasy of the waves is [called] the waves of kala. And that 
[wave] is indicated/meditated [upon] at length from the phallus to the dvadasanta in 
the nine residing places, nine cakras, in macro- and microcosmic forms by those 
whose wisdom is perfect. 

Tatra prollasanti sa bhagavati svavimarsamayibhih kalabhih 
sahajanandasambhuna samarasibhuta sati tatsamyogajanandapanaksiba. Tabhih 
sakamananditetyarthah. Param sivam iti. Samsarikan sarvan 
bhavanupasamrtya saccidanandalaksane sve mahimni mahiyate. Atah para 
sivetyucyate. Para sarvotkystavat. Siva anandalaksanatvat || AR on NSA 10 || 

Therein that Bhagavati is being manifested by those kala which have the nature 
self-awareness while in condition of unity with Sambhu, that innate bliss, aroused by 
the drinking of the bliss of the unification of them. The meaning is that [Bhagavati] is 
contented by them [i.e., the kalas]. Collecting all the world essences, one is 
illuminated in one’s own glory in the form of being-consciousness-bliss. Thus, 
[Bhagavati] is called supreme Siva. She is supreme because she tranascends the 
whole, Siva, because she is bliss. 


Madrasi Artharatnavali on NityasodaSikamava 1.10: 

Vande tamityadi param sivam ityantadasamasutrena prathmardhena 
diksakramm darsayati. Aksayyetyatra akaradiksakaranta varnah 
samgrhyante. Te ca samastivyastirupena kalyanaguruna sisyadehabhidhyata 
pa^a-mocaka bhavantityatah ksakaribhutah. 

By the tenth verse starting with ‘I bow to her’ and ending with ‘supreme Siva’, the 
first half shows the order of initiation. By the term a-ksayya the letters from ‘a’ to 
‘ksa’ are counted. Those [letters] in both micro- and macro-cosmic forms, 13 by means 
of the compassionate guru meditating on the body of the disciple, become liberators 
from the bonds* and becomes the ksa-syllable. 

Ksakaro ’pi samvarta-rupatvat pasa-cchedaka-turiyarupatvad 
diksasangarupatvad ekah parigrhita iti vlomatmana muladyadvadasantam 
abhidhaya te sarve varnah samharatmakataya ksakaratmatamupagacchantiti 
sarvavamanam ksakaratmata darsita. 

This single ksa-letter along is mentioned, due to its being the form of 
submergence, 13 the transcendental form that cuts the existential bonds, being a limb of 
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initiation, in the reverse way starting from the root [cakra] and ending with the 
dvadasanta , [in this way] mentioning all the letters in the order of dissolution they 
enter the condition of the ksa- phone, so the ksa -ness of all the letters is shown. 

Atraisaksaray oj ana—adiksantaatmana ganesagrahanaksatrety adi-sutrasucita 
ya mafrka tarn vyastisamstyatmana sthitam ksakaraksararupinim vande 
namsakaromityarthah. Devim ityuttarardhena kula-cakrarupatvam 
muladevyah pratipadayati || MAR on NSA 1.10 || 

Thus the order of the letters—by the form of a to ksa, indicated by the verse 
starting ganesa-graha-naksatra to that Mother situated in micro- and macrocosmic 
forms, being the form of the fcsa-letter, to that one I bow. By the latter half [of this 
verse], starting with ‘to the goddess,’ the form of the circle of the kulas of the root 
goddess is established. 
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Nityasodasikamava 1.11 

V arganukramay ogena yasyam matrastakam sthitam | 
vande tarn astavargotthamahasiddhyastakesvarim || 1.11 || 


“I bow to that one who is the mistress of the eight great 
perfections, those arisen group of eight [categories of letters 47 ] 
which abide in her by means of the yoga of the alphabetical- 
groups.” 


Rjuvimarsini on Nityasodasikamava 1.11: 

Vargeti. Yasyam purnahantayam. Anuttaradyasta-varganukramayogena. Sa 
ca vargakramah ka ca ta pa ya satmakah. Matrastakam sarvamantra-sara- 
bhutam samanyoktam brahmadyastakam sthitam. 

‘In whom’ means ‘in her who is the perfect I-ness.’ [The text states,] ‘By means of 
the eight alphabetical groups beginning with a.’ And that sequence of letter-groups is 
comprised of ka, ca, ta, pa, ya, sa. The eight mothers are those which are the essence 
of all the mantras, generally termed Brahmi, etc. 


Taduktam sritimirodghate— 

karandhra 4 " citimadhyastha ’ brahmapasavalambikah 
pithesvaryo mahaghora mohayanti muhurmuhuh || iti 


Being rulers, Brahmi and the rest, as the governors of the alphabetical-groups, 
produce the transmigratory experience of living beings. This is affirmed in the Sri 
Timirodghate, “They who abide in the middle of psychic instrument in the 
brahmarandhra, those taking the support of the threads of Brahman 52 the goddesses of 
the power seats, the Mahaghoras 3 always delude.” 4 


Astavargeti. astavargamahadhisthatrtvena sthitam mahavibhutyanimadi- 
siddhyastakasvaminim ityarthah. 


[I bow] to them who, being endowed the great sovereignty over the eight groups, 
reside as the lords of the eight perfections, the supernatural powers beginning with 
anima. 


Atra—“vidyasarira-satta mantra-rahasyam” (2|3) iti srisivasutroktadrsa 
sarvamantrahrdabhutam maharahasyatma visvabhedamayaham-vimarsarupam 
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viryam sucitam. Tadatra spastam na bhavatiti sutrarthas tadukta-vjttya 
likyate— 

Following the Sivasutra, which states, “The secret of mantra is the essence of the 
body of the vidyas” so herein it is likewise hinted that power which is the heart of all 
the mantras, being the essence of the great secrets, non-distinct from the entirety, is the 
very form of I-awareness. At this point, the meaning of the verse is still not clear, so 1 
present the commentary written by him [Ksemaraja]: 

Vidya paradvayapratha sariram svarupam yasya sa vidyasariro bhagavan 
sabdarasis tasya ya satta asesa-visvabhedamaya-purnahamvimarsatma- 
sphuratta, sa mantanam rahasyam upanisat. 

Vidya is the illumination of non-duality as the supreme. Sarira means ‘own 
form.’ He is vidyasariro whose own body is the non-dual awareness of the 
transcendental; and that is Bhagavan, the sum total of the words. The essence of that 
is the blossoming consciousness of the perfect I-awareness, being non-distinct from 
the entire universe. That [expansion of consciousness] is the secret Upanisadd of the 
mantra. 

Taduktam Sri Tantrasadbhave— 

Sarve varnatmaka mantraste ca saktyatmakah priye | 
saktistu matrka jneya sa ca jneya sivatmakah priye || iti | 

Sri Tantrasadbhava states, “O beloved, all the mantras are comprised of the letters 
which are in reality Sakti. And that sakti should be known as Matrka, which, in turn, 
should be known as Siva-natured.”5 

Tatraiva cacayamartho ’tirahasyo ’pi vitatatya sphutikrtah. Tatha ca— 

In that very [text] the meaning of this great secret is elaborated upon in length. 
Thus: 


Na jananti gurum devam sastroktan samayastatha | 
dambhakautylyanirata laulyandhah kriyayojjhitah || 

People know neither the lord Guru nor the rules mentioned in the scriptures, for 
they are dwelling in ego, crookedness, and misconceptions, and are always absorbed 
in [meaningless] actions. 

Asmattu karanad devi maya viryam pragopitam | 
tena guptena te guptah sesa vamastu kevalah || 

Because of this, O Goddess, I have hidden the potency of the mantras. By this 
secret they are hidden, all that remains is the letters. 

Iti pithikabandam krtva, 

Ya sa tu matrka devi paratejas-samanvita | 
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taya vyaptamidam visvam sabrahmabhuvanantakam || 

Having constructed this seat [we go on to the following verses]: This universe, 
from Brahmad to manifest reality,6 is pervaded by that goddess Matrka, she who is 
embodied by the transcendent light. 

Tatrasthasca yatha nado vyaprtasca surarcite | 
avarnastho yatha varnah sthitah sarvagatah priye || 

TathS ’ham kathayisyami nimayartham sphutam tava | 

O beloved, as nada, being all-pervasive, is adored by the gods, and as the letter 
abiding in the a-letter is all pervasive, so I will speak for the purpose of [bringing 
about] your clear determination. 

Ityupakramya, 

Ya sa saktih para suksma niracareti kirtita | 
hfd-bindum vestayatva ’ntah susuptabhujagakjtih || 

Having thus begun, [we now continue]: She is that power which is called 
supreme, subtle, and motionless.d Veiling the seed of the heart, she takes the internal 
form of a soundly sleeping snake. 

Tatra supta mahabhage na kincin manyate ume | 
candrarkanalandsaatrair bhuvanani caturdasa || 

O Uma, ye of great glory, that sleeping oned thinks nothing at all. The moon, the 
sun, the fired and the fourteen worlds.. .d 

Ksiptvodare tu sa devi visamudheva sangata | 
prabuddha sa ninadena parena jnanarupina || 

... throwing [these] into the belly, that goddess, as if stupefied by poison, totally 
contracts. [Then], she is awakened by that supreme sound having the form of 
knowledge. 

Mathita codarasthena binduna varavamini | 
tavadvai bhramavegena mathanam saktivigrahe || 

O Granter of Boons, aroused by the bhrama-vega of the seed abiding in the navel 
region,d there is a churning in the body of the sakti.d 

Bhedattu prathamotpanna bindavste ’tivarcasah | 
samutthita yada tena kala suksma tu kundali || 

Due to penetration by means of this [method of bhramavega] there first arises 
those seeds, highly luminous, by which the subtle power of that coiled one is 
awakened. 
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Catuskalatmako binduh sakterudaragah prabhuh | 
mathyamanthanayogena jjutvam jayate priye || 

The seed comprised of a tetrad of kalas, being inside the womb of the sakti, is 
capable of manifesting. By the connection of the object churned and the process of 
churning, [the coiled one] becomes straight, O beloved. 

Jyesthasaktih smrta sa tu bindudvayasumadhyaga | 
binduna ksobhamayata rekhaivamrtakundali || 

She who goes in between the two bindusd is called Jyesthasakti. That straight line 
agited by the seed[s] is [called] AmftakundaU. 

Rekhini nama sa jneya ubhau bindu yadantagai | 
tripatha sa samakhyata raudrinamna tu giyate || 

She should be known as Rekhini [she who nature is a straight line] while both 
seeds enter inside [her]. She is mentioned as three-sided, and she is also sung as 
Raudri. 


Rodhini sa samudista moksamarganirodhanat | 
sasahkasakalakara ambika cardhacandrika || 

She is called Rodhini since she blocks the path of liberation. When assuming the 
form of the crescent moon, [she is] Ambika, the half-mooned one. 

Ekaivettham para saktistridha sa tu prajayate | 
abhyo yuktaviyuktabhyah santano navavargakah || 

Even though this supreme sakti is unitary, she becomes threefold. By the joining 
and disjoining of these [three aspects] the extended family of nine groups [arises]. 

Navadha ca smrta sa tu navavargopalaksita | 
pancamantragata devi sadya adiranukramat || 

She is remembered in nine ways, as hinted by the nine letter-groups. O goddess, 
she pervades the five mantras, starting from sadya.d 

Tena pancavidha prokta jnatavya suranayike | 
svaradvadasaga devi dvadasasdia udahrta || 

Because of this she is mentioned as fivefold, she who should be known as the 
governess of the gods. O Goddess, she who pervades the twelve vowels is 
mentioned as abiding in the twelve. 

Akaradiksakaranto sthita pancasata bhida | 
hrtshtaikakonata prokta kanthe prokta dvikonata || 
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She abides in the fifty letters, starting from a and ending in ksa. She who abides 
in the heart is mentioned as single-sided, and while in the throat that same one is called 
double-sided. 

trikonata tu jnatavya jihvamule samaSrita | 
jihvagre vaarnanispattir bhavatiti na samsayah || 
evatn sabdasya nispattih sabdavyaptam caracaram| 

She is to been known as triangular when she is abiding at the root of the tongue. 
No doubt, the letters are perfected on the tip of the tongue. Thus, is the Word 
perfected, and the Word pervades all phenomena. 

Ityadina granthena parabhairaviyaparavagatmika matrka, ata eva jyesta- 
raudryambikakhya-sakti-prasara-sambheda-vaicitryena sarva- 
varnodayasyoktatvat varna-samghatta-sariranam mantranam saiva bhagavati 
vyakhyatarupa “vidyasarira-satta mantra-rahasyam” (SiVi, Pr 50-55) iti || RjV 
on NSA 1.11 || 

By these verses, it is concluded that matrka is comprised of that transcendental 
speech whose nature is supreme Bhairava. Furthermore, since the arising of the 
letters is mentioned with regard to the multiplicity of the differentiation of the 
expansion of the Sakis called Jyestha, Raudri, and Ambika, [it is concluded] that she 
who is the topic of discussion is the sourced of those mantras whose bodies are an 
amalgamation of the letters. “The essence of the vidya-sarira, is the secret of 
mantras.” 


Artharatnavali on Nityasodasikarnava 1.11: 

Varganukramayogenatyadi. Varga adisanta astau. Anukramyogena 
yathakramena. Yasyam mafrkayam matrastakam, 

tadvisanyadyastakamityarthah. Tam matrkavighraham mahatripurasundarim 
namamltyarthah. Astavargettha ya matrkah, taduttha animadya astau 
siddhayah. Tasam siddhinamisvarim svaminityarthah. 

The groups are eight, starting from a and ending in s. Anukrama means ‘according 
to the order.’ In which Mother the eight mothers" are abiding, she is the one 
comprised of the group of eight mothers known as Vasini, etc. The sense is that I 
bow to that Mahatripurasundari whose body is made of the letters. From those 
mothers which arise from the eight groups, there arise the eight siddhis beginning 
with anima. The meaning is this: To the mistress of those eight siddhis [I bow]. 

Yo vargastakadhidevatavasinyadisametam paramesvarim aradhayati, so 
’nimadisiddhinamlso bhavatiti yavat. Anyacca, 

navayonicakraparivaramadhye vasinyadyastakameva devlpurastakarupatvat 
pradhanamiti sucayatyetatsutram. Ko ’bhiprayah? 
Vasinyadisahtamantascakramevatra pradhanatvena vivaksitamiti yavat. 
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He who does the sadhana of the goddess who embodies Vasini, etc.,—those 
goddesses of the eight groups—becomes the lord of the siddhis, anima, etc. Still 
more, this verse indicates that among the family of the circle of nine yonis, the primary 
[cakra] is the group of Vasini, etc., since it is the puryastka' 1 of the goddess. What is 
the meaning? The inner circle embodying Vasini, etc. is desired to be understood as 
primary [with regard to upasana ]. 


Madrasi Artharatnavali on Nityasodasikarnava 1.11: 

Varganukramayogenetyadi isvarim ityantena ekadasasutrena 
muladevlkramarupe navacakramadhye ’ntascakrasyaiva pradhanyam 
darsayati. Yatha— 

By the eleventh sutra starting with ‘by means of the yoga of the sequence of 
phone-groups’ and ending with ‘to the goddess,’ is shown the centrality of the inner 
cakra [situated] in the middle of those nine cakras whose form is the sequence [of 
unfolding] of the root goddess. 
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Nityasodasikamava 1.12 

Kamapumajakarakhyasriplthantamivasinim | 
caturajnakosabhutam naumi sritripuramaham || 

“I bow to the auspicious Tripura, being the treasure of the 
four orders, 71 abiding at Sri Pith/ Jakarakhya, 75 Purna, J and 
Kama-pltha.” 7 ’ 


Rjuvimarsini on Nityasodasikamava 1.12: 

Ittham—“Prthanmantrah prthanmantri na siddhyati kadacana. 

Jnanamulamidam sarvam anyatha na prasiddhyati. Adimantimahinas tu 
mantrah syuh saradabhravat. Gurorlaksanam etavadadimantyam ca vedayet.” 

Thus, “[Practice] will never be perfected when the mantra is different from the 
/nantra-recitor. The foundation of all this is knowledge. Otherwise [i.e., without this 
understanding] it [practice] is not perfected. If mantras were to lack a beginning and 
an ending then they would be like the clouds in Fall. The nature of the guru is simply 
that he should make known the beginning and the end.” 

Iti Srikanthasanhitoktasthitya mahahantam paramrsya tatkaryabhutam 
mahavibhutimayim sarvavidya-kandabhumim mahayogi-hfdayesu sarvada 
spurantim sadananda-cid-rupinim vak-kama-sakti-bljatraya-bhedinim 
sravanamatrena samastamangala-pradam sarvapranisammatam vaksyamana- 
nityasodasaka-pranabhutam tripuretinamadheyam visesavidyam 
prastotumarabhyate—kameti. 

Resting on the statement of the Sri Kanthasamhita: Reflecting on the great I-ness, 
being the product of she who is comprised of the great perfections, who is the root of 
all the sciences, always vibrating in the hearts of the great yogis, she whose form is 
eternal bliss and consciousness, who penetrates the three sections of the 
mantras — vak, kama , sakti —who grants all the auspiciousness by merely being heard, 
who is followed by all beings, who is the life of those sixteen Nityas to be discussed 
ahead, that special vidya known as Tripura is herein commenced [with the words] 
Kama, etc. 

Kama-purna-jakarakhya-sripltha-sabdena kamarupapltham jalandharapitha- 
odyanapitham ceti mahasamaya-maharahasyabhutam guruvaktraikyagamyam 
plthacatustayam Iaksyate. Tacca pitha-catustayam anilanala-salli-prthvi- 
mayam samastajagadadharabhutam. Tatra viyad visvavyaptam, ata eva na 
PFthak pithasanjnitam. 
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By the compound word kama-puna-jakaradhya-Sripitha, Kamarupa, Ptirnagiri, 
Jalandhara, and Odyana pithas are indicated. It is indicated that these four power- 
seats, being the great secret of the great samaya, are known only through the mouth of 
the guru;* and also, that these seats are comprised of earth, water, fire, and sky, which 
are the foundation of all existence. Ether pervades the whole universe; thus, it is not 
mentioned separately as a power-seat. 

PIthani mahasamvidupalabdhisthanani. Tesam antamivasinim tattatpitha- 
nayikam mahasamvidam tripuranamadheyam tarn. Caturajnakosabhutam. 
Catuspithadhisthatf-mahasamvid-avalambanena pravrttacatussrotorupa 
mahapadavi caturajna, tasyah kosabhuta mahadhisthatri sevadhaistam. Sriya 
moksalaksamya yutam Tripuram. 

The power-seats are the places of the attainment of the great awareness. [I bow] 
to their internal dweller, that great awareness called Tripura, she who is the ruler of the 
power-seats. [I bow] to her who is the treasure of the Four Orders. By resting on 
that great awareness who is the ruler 7 of the four seats, she who has emerged in four 
streams, who is the great seat having four orders, she who has been the great ruler of 
the treasure. By [the word] sri Tripura is associated with the glory of liberation. 

Tripuranirvacane ’bhiyuktoktih— 

Trimurtisargacca purabhavatvat trayimayatvacca puraiva devyah| 

laye trilokya api purakatvat prayo ’mbikayas tripureti nama || iti (PrSa 9.2). 

With regard to the explanation of Tripura, the authorities [say the following]: 

Since the goddess Ambika precedes all existence, since she emanates the three murf/s, 
and since comprised of the triad [of Vedas]. Since she fills [herself] with the three 
worlds during dissolution, she is commonly named Tripura (PraSa 9.2). 

Sivasaktyatmasanjneyam tattvatripuranat | 
trilokajanani vatha tena sa tripura smfta || iti ca | 

She is remembered as Tripura because she nourishes the three elements known as 
Siva, Sakti, and atma, and since she is the mother of the three worlds. 

Ahamiti dvadasasloki-vimarsana-prayojanam akrtatrimahanta-rupatvam 
dyotayati. Idameva paramesvaram svarupamitisvara-pratyabhijnayam 
upapaditam— 

Citi pratyavamarsatma para vak svarasodita | 
svantantryam etad mukhyam tadaisvaryam paramatmanah || 

Aham hints that the purpose of meditating on these twelve verses is to illumine 
that form which is unconstructed I-ness. This indeed is the very nature of the 
supreme, as is established in the Uvarapratyabhijna : “Consciousness has the nature of 
self-awareness, being the self-arisen supreme speech. It is that freedom which is the 
central power of the supreme self.” 

Sa sphuratta mahasatta desakalavisesini | 
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saisa sarataya prokta hfdayam paramesthinah jj iti (!Pr 1.5.13-14). 

Being without the markings of space and time, she is that cosmic-pulsation which 
is the totality. 7 * She is spoken of as the essence of the heart of the supreme source. 

Sri Sadadhvasarasastre ’pi— 

Anuttara-vimarsatma-sivasaktyadvayatmani | 

paramarso nirbharatvad ahamityucyate sada || (TA 3.203-204) 

In the Sri Sadadhvasastra [it is said], “Since it is completely full, the awareness on 
the non-duality of Siva and Sakti as anuttara [a-kara] and vimarsa [ ha-kara ], is 
eternally called ‘I’ (TA 3.203-204). 

Hrdyakaro dvadasante ha-karas tad idam viduh | 

ahamatmakam advaitam yat prakasatmavisramam || iti || RjV on NSA 1.12 || 

That which is known as the a-phone when in the heart and is the ha-phone when 
in the dvadasanta,* has the nature of ‘I’, is non-dual, and resides in the luminous 
self.” 


Ariharatnavali on Nityasodasikamava 1.12: 

A. The Sakila-sampradaya Interpretation: 


Kamapurnetyadina kevalam samastavisvatmaka-vamavigrahetyetavan na, 
kintu catus-samaya-nidhanabhuta-catuspIthantaravasinTm iti yavat. 
Caturajnakosa-bhutam ityasyayam abhiprayah—purva-pascima- 
daksinottarakhyas caturajnasabda-sucitas catvarah samayah, tesam 
kosabhutam sarabhutam. 

Beginning with kamapuna, etc. [this verse] indicates not only that [the Goddess] has a 
body made of the letters which comprise all phenomena, but also that she abides in 
those four power-seats which are the source of the four samayas. The meaning of 
‘being the treasure of the four orders’ [is as follows]: the four samaya are indicated 
by the Four Orders which are known as East, West, South, and North. [I bow] to her 
who is the essence of the treasures [of these Orders]. 

Catussamayopalaksitasadanvaya-maharnava-nirmathanavelayam 
sakalasarataya drstiim ityarthah || AR Sakila Interpretation on NSA 1.12 |[ 

The meaning is that at the time of the churning of the great ocean which is marked 
by the six limbs of the four samaya, [Tripurasundari] is seen to be the essence of the 
whole. 
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B. Niskila-sampradaya Interpretation of Nityasodasikarnava 1.12: 

Evam sakilasampradayanusarena vyakhyatani sutrani. 
Niskilasampradayanusarenanyatha tanidanim vyakhyahante. 

Thus the sutras have been explained following the sakila lineage. 0 By following the 
niskila lineage they are now interpreted in a different way. 

Praripsitasyasya sastrasyavighnena parisamaptyartham visistestlabhaya ca 
paramakaruniko bhagavan lokanugraham cildrsur bahurupastakam sastram 
samksipya catussatasamkhya-parimitair granthais tatsaram uddhartukamas 
tacchastrapratipadya'prameya-prayojana-sarvasvam satradau 
srotrpravTttyarthataya katipayaih sutraih samksipya darsayati. 

For the purpose of completing without obstruction the text desired to be 
commenced and for the purpose of acquiring specific desires, the supremely 
compassion Lord, desiring to bless humanity, having collected the eight bahurupa- 
sastra ° into four hundred granthas, and being desirous to herein present the essence 
of them, seeking to focus the attention of the listener, he teaches by collecting in a few 
verse the entirety of meaning of the topics to be presented in that sastra. 

Tatradyasutrena varnacakra-mantradhama-samvit-svarupam prameya- 
pancakam darsayati. Tadyatha—ganesa-graha-naksatretyadi. Samasah 
purvavat. Vamakramadarsanapakse ganesagrahanaksatrayoginlrasirupinim 
matrkam devim naumiiti sambandhah. 

The first sutra presents the five topics which are varna, cakra, mantra, dhama, and 
samvit. This is presented as follows—the samasa for ganesa-ghraha-naksatra is [to be 
explicated] as previous. In regards to the philosophy of the letter-order, [the meaning 
is] I prostrate to the Goddess Matrka who has the form of ganesa, graha, naksatra , 
yogini, and rati. 

Ganesasabdena akaradi-ksakarantanyaksaranyucyante. Tesamaksaranam 
Isvarim sivaSakti-svarupavakaraha-karavisa&ibdenocyete. Tavapi rudra- 
samkhyam dvadasasamkhyam va nativartete. Rudrasamkhyapakse akarasya 
sivarupasya vamaj-yestha-raudryambikakhya-kalacatustayam tat 
samastirupam akara iti pancakam, saktirupasyantasya hakarasya 
icchajnanakriyasantakhyakalacatustayam tatsamastirupena hakarena saha 
pancakam abhimatam. 

By he word ganesa the letters beginning with a and ending with ksa are 
mentioned. She [i.e., Tripurasaundari] is the goddess of the letters. By the term isa, a 
and ha, dentoing Siva and Sakti, are mentioned. Even these two do not surpass the 
number of Rudras* or the number twelve. With regard to the doctrine of the number 
of Rudras it is said that the four kalas —called Varna, Jyestha, Raudri, and 
Ambika—plus the a-phone, which is the collection of these and the form of Siva, 
equals five. With regard to the next [letter], the ha-phone whose form is Sakti: the 
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kalas named iccha, jfiana, kriya, and santa, plus the ha-phone itself, being the 
collective form of these [four kalas] is regarded as five. 

Evam dvabhyam sivasaktivarnabhyam adhyantabhyam dasakam jatam. 
Tayoh parasparam bijankuranyayena samarasabhavad ekam ityekadakatma 
ganesa. Athava adyantavamau pratyekam vyastyatamana ca bhutarupau, 
pratyekam (ca) sivasaktirupaviti dvadasatma ganesah. 

Thus, from these two letters which are Siva and Sakti, being the beginning and the 
end, the ten letters are bom. These two are mutually related like the seed and its 
sprout, being one from the same essence. Thus [arises] the Ganesa whose number is 
eleven." Further, in their respective microcosmic forms, the first and the last letter are 
the nature of the elements; and they are also each the form of Siva and Sakti, thus 
comprising the Ganesa whose number is twelve. 

Taduktam Samketapaddhatyam— 

Akarah sarvavamagryah prakasah pramah sivah | 
hakaro ’ntyah kaiarupo vimarsakhyah prakirtitah || 

As mentioned in the Samketa-Paddhati: “The a-phone, being the first of all the 
letters, is light, the Supreme Siva. The ha-phone is the last letter, being the form of 
kala , mentioned by the term vimaria. 

Tayor adyantavamayorakarahakarayoh sivasaktitarupayoh 
'kalavayavitvam ca tatraivoktam— 

Those two letters, a and ha, being the beginning and ending of the alphabet, 
having the form of Siva and Sakti, are the totality comprised of the kalas, as has been 
stated therein [in the Samkhetya-Paddhati]. 

Adavasya siro raudri vaktram vama prakirtitata | 
ambika bahurityukta jyestha caiva nakharaga || 

Of that beginning [letter], the head is Raudri, Vama is called the face, Ambika the 
hands, and Jyestha is connected with the tips of the fingers. 

Iccha Sirohprdesastha kriya ca tadadhogata | 

jfiana padagata hyasya santa hmmadhyaga bhavet || iti | 

Iccha is in the head region, kriya is beneath that, jfiana is linked with the feet, and 
the santa linked with the centered heart. 

Evam ganesa-sabdena catuspadaktimkaya vamambikayah pasyantirupam 
avyaktadhvanirupam paramrtamayam ekadasatmakam abhidhlyate. 

By the term Ganesa, it is explained that the imperceptible sound, being elevenfold, 
being supreme nectar, is the pasyanti form of the Mother of the letters, she who is 
comprised of four parts. 
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Taduktam Sanketapaddhatyam— 

Pasyantyadikramo yo ’sau sucitah srisivena tu | 
so ’ntardhvanimaMnadah sanketair adyasutrake || iti | 

As it is said in the Samketa-Paddhati : The sequence beginning with pasyanti is 
indicated by Siva in many ways in the first sutra, as being the great nada, the inner 
resonance. 

Graha iti navasankhya gfhyate. Tadyatha — sunya-sparsa-nada-dhvani- 
bindu-saktibijaksara-kramatmana vikjtanadastakam tatsamastirupam 
navamam ityevarn grahasamkhyarupam madhyamavagrupam 
paramrtramayam vyaktavyaktarupam abhipretam. 

By graha we understand nine. It is thus—by its sequence as sunya, sparsa , nada , 
dhvani, bindu, sakti, bija, and aksara there arises eight forms of created sounds and 
the collective form of them makes nine. The number of the graha s, being the form of 
the madhyama speech, made of supreme nectar, having the form of the manifest and 
unmanifested is desired to be mentioned. 

Taduktam sanketapaddhatyam— 

Sunyah sparsastatha nado dhvanir bindustathaiva ca | 
saktibijaksaram caivetyastadha 'nahatah smrtah || iti | 

As is mentioned in Samketa-Paddhati , “The unstruck sound is remembered as 
eightfold: sunya, sparsa, nada, dhvani, bindu, sakti, bija, and aksara." 

Tatha Hamsanirnaye ’pi— 

Ghosah kamsyam tatha ghanta vina venusca vamsakam | 
dundubhih sankhaghosasca navamam nirvisesakam || iti | 

Likewise, in the Hamsah-Nimaya, [it is said] “Human yells, the sounds of bronze, 
bells, vina, treble flute, bansuri flute, trumpet, conch shell and the ninth is 
unspecified.” 

Evam ganesa-graha-samkhyaya visatyaksaram labdham. Naksatra- 
yoginlrasirupinlmiti naksatrapadena saptavissatisamkhya grhyate, yoginl- 
padenastasamkhya, rasipadena dvadasasamkhya. Evam kramena 
saptacatvari-satsamkhyakanyakarad asakarantanyaksarany vaikarivagrupany 
kanthadisthanahati-vyaktani. 

Thus, by the number of the Ganesas and grahas we have twenty letters. By the 
term naksatra twenty-seven letters are understood. By the term yogini we understand 
eight and by the term rasi we take twelve. By this order we have the forty-seven 
letters starting from a and ending with sa, those which are the form of the vaikhari 
speech and expressed through articulation in different regions like the throat, etc. 
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Atra ksa-karah kakarasakarasamyogajatvann prthag ganyate. Lkarasyapi la- 
karantah patitvann prthag gananam. Ata evam uktaprakarena 
vyavasthitanamaksaranam saptasastyatmakatvam ganyate. 

Herein, the phone ksa is not counted separately as it is made of the union of ka 
and sa. Even the letter / is not counted separately from the la- phone. Thus, by the 
mentioned way sixty-seven-ness of the established letters is counted. 

Taduktam Sanketapaddhatyam— 

Catvarisasaptasamkhyasamhitah parikirtitah | 
ksakarah kathito yo ’sau samyogo dvividhah smrtah || 

As said in the Samketa-Paddhati, “The letters are mentioned as being forty plus 
seven. The ksa-kara is said to be a twofold conjunction.” 

Saptasastyakhyam evam hi matrkapitham uttamam | 
anahatahatottirnais tribhir bhcdaih samantatah || iti | 

Thus, the supreme seat of the mothers is mentioned as made of sixty-seven, 
collectively with the three differences which are unstruck, struck, and transcendent to 
both. 


Evam parikaplitavarnakramamayim muladeviti namamiti yavat. Atra 
pasyantimadhyamavaikarisvarupanam api tatraiva krtam. Yatha— 

§ i khandy andarasanyay ah sibhikakhyo dvitiyakah | 
ayahsalSkasamjno ’nyastrividho nyayavaibhavah || 

Trividham nyayasutsjjya vamanam udayakramam | 
ye vadanti na te yogya vamakesvaradarSane || iti | 

Thus, I prostrate to the goddess having the form of the designed order of the 
letters. Here, the forms of pasyantl, madhyama, and vaikari are also mentioned. 

Thus [it is said]: 

“The treasure of the nyayas are three-fold. [The first] is the law of the essence of 
the peacock egg.** The second is that of the sibhika. [The third] is the law of the fire 
stick.”* 

“They who give up the threefold law pertaining to the arising of the letters are not 
allowed into the Vamakesvara philosophy.” 

Cakradarsanapakse ganesagrahanaksatrayoginirasirupinim pitharupinim 
devim naumimiti sambandhah. Pitharupinim iti pujacakrarupinim ityarthah. 
Atrapi ganesadipadena kevalam samkhyaiva grhyate. 

Regarding the doctrine of the cakra philosophy: I bow to the Goddess having the 
form of the power seats, connected with the ganesas, grahas, naksatras, yoginls , and 
ras'/s. The meaning of ‘beings the form of the power seats’ is that she has the form of 
the worshipped cakra. 
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Ganesa rudra ekadasasamkhyapattah. Grahapadena navasamkhya, 
naksatrapadena saptavismsatisamkhya, yoginipadenastau, rasipadena 
dvadasa. Etatsarvam samuccitya saptasastyatmakani padani devyascakre 
pujacakre nivasanti. Na nyunani nadhikani karyaniti bodhayitum. 
Evamvidhapujacakramaylm namamiti tataparyarthah. 

By the words ganesa, etc. only the associated numbers are to be understood. The 
Ganesas are the Rudras which are collectively known as eleven. By the term grahas 
we understand nine; by the term naksatra we take twenty-seven; by the term yogini we 
count eight; and by the term rate/, twelve. Thus collecting this whole, [we worship] 
the sixty-seven-fold terms which reside in the pujacakra, which is the circle of the 
goddesses. [This method of counting] is done to teach [the sadhaka] not to add or 
subtract from these letters. The essential meaning is that I bow to her who is made of 
the this particular pujacakra. 

Mantrapradarsanapekse ’pi ganesagrahanaksatrayoginirasirupinim 
mantramayim devim naumiti sambandhah. Ganeseti hamsaksaram. Gmatiti 
grahah. Graho manaso ’ksaram. Naksatretyatra na-karasa-karatra-kara 
uccaranarthah. Ata eva kevalam tundaksaram grhyate. 

In the aspect of the mantras, the relation is that I bow to the Goddess comprised of 
the mantras and who is the association of Ganesa, graha, naksatra, Yogini, and rasi. 
By the term ganesa we take the letter indicated by harnsah. That which keeps is graha. 
By graha we take the letter which indicates the mind. In the term naksatra the letters 
na, sa, and tra are only for the purpose of pronunciation." Thus, only the tunda-letter 
is to be taken. 

Yoginiti pindah. Rasiriti hakarah. Rupityatra ukara uccaranarthah. Kevalam 
repha grhyate. Nimityatra nakara uccaranarthah. Keval ikarao grhyate. 
Etatsarvamekikntya adyam bijam bhavati mulamantrasya. Ganesagrahau 
purvavat. Atra naksatreti nakarasakaravuccaranarthau kakarah param grhyate. 
Tretyatra lopanyayena trata paramesvaro hakarah. Yoginirasirupinimiti 
purvavat. 

Yogini is pindah By rasi is meant ha. In rupi the u-phone is only for 
pronunciation. The ra-letter alone is taken. In nim the purpose of the pa-phone is 
only for pronunciation. The /-letter alone is taken. Collecting this whole we get the 
first section of the root mantra. Gane£a and graha are [interpreted] as previously.” In 
naksatra, na and sa are only for pronunciation. Only the ha-phone is grasped. In tra, 
following the law of absence, we understand the ha-phone which is the supreme lord, 
the protector.” Yoginirasirunim is [interpreted] as previously. 

Iti madhyamabijoddhararakramah. Ganesagraho manaso ’ksaram. 
Anyatasarvamadyabijavad drstavyam. Iti tjtiyabijoddharaprakarah. Atra 
sloke ikaracatustayamasti. Tatradyatritayam ganesadipadenaiva triravfttya 
mantraparipurtir bhavatiti dyotayitum. Catuitho ’pik^as turiyabijoddharam 
darsayitum. Taduddharo ’pi ganesadipadenaiva gurumukhaj jnatavyah. 

Evam uddhrtamantraksaramayi muladevatetyarthah. 
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This is the order of the explication of the second section [of the root mantra]. 
Here ganesa^raha is the mind-letter* The rest of the whole should be seen as like the 
first section. This is the way of explicating the third bija. In this verse there are four 
/-phones.’ 7 Among these, the first three reveal that by repeating the word ‘ganesa etc,’ 
the mantra is perfected. The fourth, the /-phone, shows the explication of the fourth 
bija [srim]. This explication should be known by the words of the guru through the 
lines ganesadi * Thus, the meaning is that the primal Goddess is made of the mantric 
letters which have been thus deciphered. 

Dhamasamvitkramavapyanena sutrena sucityau drastavyau. Tatra 
dhamakramapakse ganesagrahanaksatrayoginirasirupinim devim naumiti 
sambandhah. Devitit padena dyotanatmakatvattejastritayamupaiaksitam. Tat 
kim rupam iti vivaksayam ganesagrahanaksatrayoginlrasinam gananam 
raSirupam samudayarupam jyotistritayamiti somasuryagnirupani 
sivasaktisamarasyatmakani dravyadravyakabhedena kulakulasanagatani 
gurumukhad jnatvopasaniyanityabhiprayah. 

As hinted by this verse, the order of dhama and samvit should be seen. In regards 
to teachings of the dhama- sequence the sambandha is that I bow to the Goddess made 
of ganesa, graha, naksatra, yogini, and rasi. By the word dev/", since its nature is to 
illumine, the three lights are indicated. When desiring to explain the forms of them 
[i.e., the lights], the three sorts of lights are the collective form of the mass of the 
groups made of ganesanaksatrayoginirasi, being the nature of Siva, Sakti, and their 
merging, which in turn are Soma, Surya, ” and Agni"" by the diffentiation of dravya 
and dravaka c they which are within the seats of the kula s and akulas, m being known 
through the mouth of the guru, and which should be practiced. This is the purport. 

Samvitkramapakse devim naumityeva sambandhah. 

Sutras thamanyatpadakadambakamuccaranartharn. Deviti dyotanatmika 
prakasarupiniti yavat. Ko ’rtah? Kevalasusumnakasakusesaye 
sarvavaranavidhure adimadhyantarahita sakalakalpanatita ciddandarupini 
dhyeyei yavat. Varnatmikayasturiyam paravagrupam dhama 
samvitkramantargatam jneyamiti sarvam samanjasam || 1 || 

With regard to the view on the sequence of consciousness the relationship is ‘I 
bow to this very goddess.’ The other groups of words in the verse are only for the 
purpose of pronunciation. The meaning of devi is ‘glistening one whose form is 
prakasa. ’ What does this mean? That the one is without beginning, middle or end, 
beyond all ideational realities, having the form of ciddanda should be meditated 
upon only in the sky lotus of the susumna therein abandoned by all the veils. The 
supreme dhama (place) in the form of supreme speech made of the letters, is the 
transcendental. It should be known from within the sequence of consciousness. The 
total [meaning of the verse] is [now] collected. 

Vamakramadarsanapakse tvaparthapi yojaniyam. Yatha—svara dvavimsatih, 
pancavimsatih sparsakhya, dasadha vyapakah, jihvamuliyopadhmaniyo dvau, 
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anusvaravisargau ca. Ityamebhih kalanadabhyam ca saptasastivamah 
proktah. Anenapi nayena saptasastivarnarupa matfka. 

With regard to the view of this philosophy the sequence of the letters should be 
connected also in another way. The way is this: Twenty-two are the svaras. The 
letters called sparsa are twenty-five. Ten are called vyapakahJihvamuHa and 
upadhmaniya are two. Anusvara and visarga [are also two]. Thus, by these together 
with kala and nada sixty-seven letters are mentioned. “ According to this doctrine 
matfka is made of sixty-seven letters. 

Pranamamiti dvitiyasutramarabhya mahasiddhyastakesvaarimityantam 
sutrakadambakam yathapurvameva vyakhyatam drastavyam. 
Sakalaniskalasampradayayorekarupataya, vyakhyeyam, narthantaraparata 
sutranamiti. Punarapi sinhavalokananyayena kesucit padavisesesu 
vivaksitarthadyotakatvam darsayati. 

The group of verses starting from the second verse beginning with ‘I bow’ and up 
to the verse ending with ‘the mistress of the eight great powers’ [verse eleven] should 
all be translated as previously. Both the sakala and niskala traditions should be 
interpreted in a similar way, for there is no difference of meaning among the verses. 
Moreover, by the law of the lion’s view some special terms produces the illumination 
of certain meanings desired to be mentioned. 

Pranamami mahadevlm ityetena siddham varnakramam anudya tad- 
upasakasya mrtyuttaranakhyam phalam darsayati. Aksarayojana purvavat 

II21| *.' 

Following the order of the letter established with the words ‘I bow to the great 
goddess,’ shows the result for the practitioners of that as the transcendence of death. 
The alphabetical order is as previous. 

Yadaksaraikamatre ’pityanena varnakramamahatmyam sucayati || 3 || 

By the words ‘who is only the letters’ the glory of the alphabetical order is 
indicated. 

Yadaksarasasijyotsnetyetena tadabhipretam rasadhara- 
tribija” sambandhavasad gunatmakam bhuvanatrayam” tadaksara- 
sasibhir gurumukhaj jnatva manditam alankrtam yatha bhavati, tatha 
kuraditi arthah || 4 || 

By the verse ‘by the rays of which letter’, the object desired to be expressed, due 
to the condition of connection between the six bases"” and the three seeds, the three 
bhuvanas, being the form of the gunas, " 0 by the moon-like letters being known from 
the mouth of the guru , as it becomes decorated, so it should be performed. This is the 
meaning. 
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Yadaksaramahasutretyatrapyetat sucitam. Tribijakundalinisutre 
sagunavamakadambakam bhatityetatpradarsitamanenetyabhiprayah || 5 || 

Even in the verse ‘the great sutra of which syllable’ is hinted. The meaning is that 
with regards to the three-seeded coiled thread,the group of letters containing the 
gunas appear. This is illumined by this [verse]. This is the meaning. 

Yadekadasamadharamityatra varnakramasya ekadasamaksaram 
trikonatmakam muladevya adharabijam anasanabijam. Ko ’rthah? Seyam 
devata bahyabhyantaraprakare ’pi trikonapithopavistetyetat. Athava 
varnamandalamantradhamasamvitkramanam adharam trikonam ityanena 
darsitam ityabhiprayah || 61| 

Here in the verse ‘which is the base of the eleven,’ in the sequence of the letters, 
the eleventh letter, shaped like a triangle, is the seed mantra of the seat of the root 
goddess. What is the meaning. This very goddess, even in internal and external form, 
is seated on the seat shaped as a triangle. Otherwise, with regard to the order of 
varna, manndala, mantra, dhama, and samvit, by this [verse] it is show that their 
foundation is the triangle. This is the meaning. 

Akacadithanena varnakramasya sadhakariganyasthanam sucitamiti 
abhiprayah || 7 || 

By the verse akacadi the seats for instilling [mantras] on the limbs of the sadhakas 
in the alphabetical order are hinted. This is the meaning. 

Tam adyapiti dvabhyam sutrabhyam darSanasarvasvarahasya 
bhutakamakaloddharastanmahima tadviniyogasca sucitah || 8-91| 

By the two verse starting, respectively from tarn and adyapi the exposition of the 
kamakala which is the secret of the totality of the philosophical system. The glory and 
instillation of that is hinted. 

Vande tamityanena sisyadiksayam pasacchetaya sisyasarire vamakramameva 
vilomenanusandadhyad yada tada paSamocaksya ksakarasya yadrso mahima 
tadrso vimarsarupatvad aksaranam sarvesam varnanamastiti pratyekam 
aksaranam ksakararupatvam sucitam. 

By the verse ‘I bow to her,’ for the purpose of cutting the bonds [of existence] in 
the process of initiating a disciple, in that disciple’s body while the order of the letters 
is meditated upon in reverse order,' 1 * then the glory of ksa-kara, which emancipates 
from the shackles is of all the letters as the letters are the form of awareness. Thus, 
the ksa- lettemess of each letter is hinted. 

Samasttirupena vyastirupena va kalyanaguruna sisyadeha ’bhidhato 
vamakrama eva pasamocako bhavatityabhiprayah. 
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In totality or in part, by the compassionate guru, the sequence of the letters, placed 
in the body of the disciple becomes the liberator of bonds. This is the meaning. 

Devim kulakalolloletyadinaitadabhipretam—muladi-satcakralambikalalata- 
brahmarandhrakhyanavadharesu kulasvaminicakranavakam srsti- 
samharayogena gamagamakramenabhysaniyamiti sucayati. 

By the verse ‘to the goddess whose waves are the manifestation of the kula s’ [the 
following] is the intended meaning: on the nine bases, being in the six cakras, the 
lambika, lalata ," 4 and the brabmarandhra, the nine cakras of the goddesses of the 
lords of the kulas by means of the yoga of creation and destruction going in a 
downward and upward process is hinted. 

Parol ijamitit. Jyesthamadhyam abalalakhyam osamitratrayam 
jnanayogakriyajnapakam asti. Tatreyam vidya jyesthaulija nikhila- 
j nanadhikarasampannaparamguruna srikrodha-muni-bhattarakena 
avataritetyarthah. 

By the supreme guru lineage: Named as first, middle, and last Odisanath (“he 
who flies in the sky”), Sasthisanatha (“the lord of the six [yoginis]”), and 
Mitresanatha (“lord of the sun”) which hint jnana (sambhavopaya), yoga ( sdktopaya , 
meditation), and kriya (anavopaya , rituals). In that context this vidya is descended 
from the lineage of Oddisa and Krodha Munibhattaraka, the supreme guru who 
possesses the supreme authority of all wisdom. 

Taduktam samketapaddhatyam— 

Kameslm sarvagam nityam gururupam namami tarn | 
jyesthamadhyamabalakhyacitpranavisayatmikam || 

Osamitrisasamjneyan naumyaham siddhapungavan | iti | 
param sivamiti pathantaram. Tadanyasampradayen lopamudra- 
sampradayena || 101| 

As it is said in the Samketa-Paddhati, “I bow to all embracing, eternal Kamesi in 
the form of the guru, she who is consciousness, prana, and the sphere of the senses, 
mentioned Jyestha, Madhya, and Bala. I bow to the glorious siddhas named Oddisa, 
Sathisa and Mitrisa. The next reading is ‘supreme Siva.’ This reading following the 
next school, that of Lopamudra || 101| 

Vamanukramayogenetyadina devipuryastakarupasya vasinyadyastakasya 
navacakrasthadevisu pradhanyamastiti sucayati || 11 || 

By the verse starting from ‘the yoga of the sequence of the letters’ the group of 
eight starting from VasinI, being the subtle body of the goddess, is indicated as 
primary among the goddess of the ninefold circle. 

Ka purnetyadi. Kamah kamarupam. Purneti purnagirih. Jakarakhyam 
jalandharam. Sripitham odyanapitham. Atra purvamnayabhiprayena 
kapujonkarakhyani pithanyavataritani. Pithavataranirupena naiva 
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khatmametyakhyahlqtadikalyanta yuganusarena mangaladisaktibhih 
sahavatarita drstavyah. 

Kama indicate Kamarupa. Puma indicates Purnagiri. Ja indicates Jalandhara. Sri 
Pitha is Odyana. Here, according to the Western Transmission, the powers seats 
named ka, pu, ja, and o are revealed by the description of the revelations of the seats, 
[the yuga gurus] from Kfta to Kali, named kha [Khagendranatha], ku [Kurmanatha], 
me [Mesanatha], and ma [Matsyendranatha], according to the ages should be known 
as incarnated with their consorts, Manganala, etc. 

Yadyapi pithavatarakramena purvamnaye kanisthata ’vaslyate, tathapi 
caturajnakosabhutetyuktaya ’paradyanvayanisthata ca niscitaiva. Atas 
tadanusarena pithani nathasca nirupaniyah. Tatra ojapukesu pratilomyena 
sthitesu tesveva pithesu pascime mivasacakhyaya raktambadibhih saha 
krtadikramenavataro drastavyah. Tatha jaokapiikramena sthitesu teSveva MI 
Ma Ku Kha' daksine tabhireva saktibhih saha yuganusarenavataro 
drastavyah. Kajapujo ityakhyesu tesvevottare kkumaimesasanjnaya tabhir 
eva saktibhih saha yuganusarenavataro drastavyah. 

Even when the order of the descent of the power seats the Eastern Transmission is 
known as the youngest, by mentioning the treasure of the Four Commands the 
certainty of its connection with the other power seats is established. Thus, according 
to that the seats and Nathas should be mentioned. Therein the O-Ja-Pu-Ka power- 
seats together with Raktamba etc., and the incarnations should be known according to 
the order of Kfta age, etc. Likewise, situated according to the order of Ja-O-Ka-Pu, as 
in the Southern Transmission together with the saktis, the descent should be known 
according to the ages. 

Iyam ca vidya caturamnayasadharanyapi daksinapaksapatiniti tadanusarena 
pithanathabhedo drastavya iti bhavah. Pithanulome purve nathapratilomyama. 
Pithapratilomye pascime nathanulomyamiti paramarahasyam. Evam ca 
catursvapyanyvayesu pratyekam catuspitha-nivasinitvam astyeva ityatas 
caturajnakosabhutatvam avagamyate. Caturajneti 
purvadaksinpascimottarakhyani catuhsinhasanadarsanani laksitani. 

In this vidya, even though common to the four amnayas, the inclination is towards 
the Daksina Transmission, according to that difference the difference between pitha 
and natha should be known. This is the essence. In the Eastern Transmission, there 
is right order of the pithas and reverse order of the nathas. In the Western 
Transmission there is reverse order of pithas and correct order of the nathas. This is 
the supreme secret. The essence of the one seated in the four pithas certainly abides in 
each of the four an vay as [i.e., each Power Seat is comprise of the four seats]. 
Therefore, the essence of the treasure of the Four Commands is known. By the term 
‘Four Commands’, called East, South, West, and North, the schools of the four Lion 
Seats' " are hinted. 

Tatra tatra tattat namarupanviteyamevadhivasati mahatripurasundarityarthah. 
Kosabhuteti yatha rajabhir uttamavastuvahanaratnadikamanarghyam 
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bahuprayatnena guptam kjtva raksyate, tatha caturanvaryanasthairiyamapi 
vidya ratnabhuta sugopya karyeti tatparyam. Tadetatplthanathanirupanam 
srisiddhanathapadair uktam— 

KapujonkSrapithesu khakume ““sakhy ay a sivah | 
tesveva pratilomyena sa eva myosacakhyaya || 

The meaning is that Mahatripurasundari abides therein receiving different names 
and forms. The term kosabhuta indicates that just as the supreme objects, vehicles, 
jewels, etc, are always kept in secrecy through hard efforts by the kings, so the jewel¬ 
like vidya should be kept secret by the practitioners of the four amnayas. This is the 
essence. This exposition of pitha and natha is mentioned by Sri Siddbanathaada: In 
the Ka, Pu, Ja, O, Siva is abiding as Kha, Ku, and Mesa. And reversely, in the very 
seats, he abides as Mi, O, S. and Caryanatha. ' 


Notes To Nityasodasikamava Chapter 1 

Lopamudra is the legendary female sadhvf and wife of Agastya who is identified in the 
Brahmanda-purana as the first practitioner of Hadi-vidyl 
One grantha = 32 letters or one anustubh sloka. 

There are three traditions or kranm for the worship of Tripurasundai, the Maha-ganapati-krama , 
the Dandini-krama, and the Paia-krama , each have its own sequence of worship and seed mantras. By 
embedding the bija-mantra ‘sauh’ five times in this verse Sivananda shows his connection with the 
Para-krama lineage. 

Saubhagya-visaya is a reference to the saubbagya - vidya , that category of mantras which end with 
svahah. 

Maha-padya translates literally as “great prose”; to the initiate it can be read as the "state beyond 
ma, ha, and a.” Such a rendering would be consistent with Abhinavagupta's own mystico-phonic 
renderings in his Paratrisika-vivarana. 

The sixteenth kala is also called amita. 

Although declined only in the accusative case ( dvitiya-vibhakti ), bhagavatim is to be taken in both 
an accusative and dative sense, as “Bhagavati,” the Goddess, is both the topic (visaya) under 
discussion, as well as the one to whom the topic is addressed. Mahadeva is expaining the Goddess- 
who-is-Speech to the Goddess Herself. 

Located in the head of Aries. 

■» 

Mesa corresponds to Aries. 

10 

Here, adi —‘etc.’ or ‘and the rest’—refers to the five-acts: creation, sustenance, reabsorption. 
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obscuration, and grace. 

Rahayasya here meaning that doctrine heard in secrecy while seated up near ( upanisad) the silent- 
teacher (muni-guiu). 

Literally, ‘great forest,’ Mahavana was the teacher of Vidyananda. However, mahavana also refers 
to the sahasrara-cakra at the crown of the head in which dwells the lotus feet of the guru. 

5 Madhu-pa or ‘honey drinkers’ refers literally to bees. However, in yogic circles, the ‘honey 
drinkers' are the adepts of khcccari-mudrx 

Read altervatively as: “The lotus feet of the master [reside] in the sahasrara-cakra [where they] are 
worshipped by the swarm of nectar drinkers, the lords of yoga. I always adore them." 

* This verse refers to the five meya or “objects” worshipped in the Kadi system of the Mahartha 
parampara, namely—mantra, vama, mandala (or cakra), dhama , and samvit. 

Vidyananda was an initiate of both the Hadi and Kadi schools of Sri Vidya. 

This is the case when Rahu and Ketu arc counted. 

IK 

Hallohala likely comes from the root hal and appears here in a Prakritic form. 

11 

The triad of subject, object, and means of knowing. 
a A reference to the madhyama-vak. Cf. PV. 

Lunar-syllable indicates sa-kara. 

~ Means i-kara. 

J This is the fontanelle at the peak of the sahasrara-cakra. 

The Lakula tree has branches resembling the ha-morphcmc. Hence, it became associated with ha- 
kara. 

23 

This is the reading according to Sthancsvar’s lineage. This samasa reading allows for numerous 
levels of interpretation. 

* “Containing agni (“fire”) and soma (“fluids”) is not only a biological description of the female 
genetalia. More to the point, it reveals that the womb of the Devi contains and transcends all opposites: 
fire/water, destruction/life, etc. 

27 

In the Sarada script the syllable ‘e’ was written as a mangle. 

3 This phrase suggest the Bhairava state which is both immanent and transcendent. 

It seems that there the word tattva incorporates the bhuvanas. 

11 Here the referent is the triangle in the muladhara-cakra, which is the geometric expression of the 
seed mantra ‘e.’ 

The idea is that Tripurasundari transcends the triads. 

The Sadi tradition is believed to be extinct. Absent from Sri Vidyamava Tantra. There are 25 
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lineages of Sri Vidya. The mantras of all the lineages are present in the the sarvamnaya-krama. 

13 

The kama-kala consists of the three bindus which represent the iccha-, jnana-, and kriya-sakti. In 
sarvamnaya, one practices Sri Vidya in the iukla-paksa and Kali Vidya in the krsna-paksa and every 
day one unites the two within one’s yantra. Kalis arc worshipped in 16 forms as the Nityas. 

H , > 

Kula = Sakti = apara =consonants = phcnomenality; while Akula = Siva = para = vowels = the 
transcendent. Bhairavayamala-candrajnana is cited as a core text for Sri Vidya. Nine cakras ae here 
described in associated with the nine vyuhas. 

15 

Adhikarana also refers to subject/predicate relations. 

There are six-causes ( sad-karaka) in the grammarian traditions: Subject/ Karta, object karma, 
instrumental/ karana ( naimittika), dative/ sampradana , ablative/ upadana, loctative/ adhikarana. 

Three cosmogonic causes-.Upadana (material), Nimitta (instrumental) , sahakari-kararta (associated 
causes). This interpretation likely originates with Samkhya. 

A Samhita from the Sukla Yajur Veda. 

Tantric text 

The lower is the place of arising, the muladhara , and the upper is the place merging in to the 
absolute, the dvadasanta, twelve angulas above the cranium. 

For that which never ends also has no beginning, is self-arisen. 

Ananda refers to the a-kara which is perceived as containing all the letters. 

Samketa Paddhati, a lost text. Quoted in the Luptagama Samgraha. 

*’ Macro-cosmic form incorporates the bhuvanas and tattvas while the micro-cosmic forms refer to 
places within the yogin’s body. 

44 

Ksa indicates all the tattvas from prthvUo sakti. Ka + sa. 

45 

Samvarta Bhairava is the Bhairava of Pascimanaya which is the Bhairava of destruction. 

The ksa-phone is itself a kuta-aksara. 

f! 

The eight mothers give direct rise to, and in fact, are the eight siddhis. 

Karandhra = brahmarandhra according to Sthanesvar’s guru. 

Check Pratyabhijnahrdayam for reference on madhya-stha. 

” Also can mean, “binding Brahman.” Reading the Siva-sutra-vimarsirti commentary Jiian- 
adhisthana-matrka. 

1 According to Sthanesvar this quote is pulled directly from Siva-sutra-vimarsirti. 

52 

Susumna-nadi. 

° Ghora = bheda-sparsa. Aghora is abheda, the absence of duality. Ksemaraja elucidates this 
meaning his tika on Svacchanda-Tantra. 
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“This vese is the Tantra-key, the essence of all the Tantras. Know it and contemplate it,” 
Sthanesvar stated. 

The eight siddhis: arima, mahima, garima, laghima, prapti, prakamyam, isitvam, vasitvam. 

Here to be taken in its literal sense as “up near to.” 

Sakti is ha, Siva is a, and Nara is anusvara making aham. Nara is indicated by mantra. 

Herein, Brahma refers to the five aspects of Siva which correspond to the first five tattvas. These 
five aspects, or five faces, arc Isana, Tatpurusa, Aghora, Vamadeva, and Sadyojata, which correspond 
in turn to the five pretas of the Puranas: Sadasiva, Uvara, Rudra, Visnu, and Brahma. 

Bhuvana is to be taken as physical reality, the mahabhuta stage of creation with all its diverse 
worlds. 

In Sri Vidya there arc five stages of Vak: para, suksma, pasyanti, madhyama, and vaikhari. 
Vaikhari is also called the motionless stage ( niracara) because at the gross level of speech the sakti is, as 
it were, frozen. 

The kundalini sleeps on both a micro- and macrocosmic level. Mahamaya is the cosmic kundalini. 

‘Fire’ refers to the fire of earth. 

The 14 worlds: Atala, Vitala, Sutala, Talatala, Rasatala, Mahatala, Patala, Bhu, Bhuvah, Svah, 
Maha, Jana, Tapa, Satyam. 

The seed is the a-kara. 

This verse refers to a particular yogic practice of generating the saktis within the body. The limbs 
of a-kara arc Varna, Jyestha, Raudri, Ambika, and the limbs of ha-kara arc iccha, jnana. kriya, and 
santa. 

The visarga-kala. 

Referring hereto the mantras of the five-faces of Siva. 

lyamyonih samakhyata sarvatantresu sarvada: “In all the Tantras, she is always mentioned as the 
womb.” Paratrisika-vivarana. Yonisca hi giyate: “[Brahma] is also mentioned as yoni.” 1st chapter, 
Brahma-sutra. Bhagaeva bhaga van.... Yajurveda. 

Vaisini, Kamesvari, Modini, Vimala, Aruna, Jayini, Sarvesvari, Kaulini. 

D 

Puryastaka: 5 tanmatras, man as, buddhis, ahamkara. 

Four amnayas. 

Oddiyana 

Jalandhara in South. 

Puma-giri in Kashmir. 

Kamarupa in Assam. 
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Gum-vaktra is the yogini-hrdaya. 

In other words, the true guru reveals aham , comprised of the beginning (a) and end {ha) of the 
totality. 

Maha = ma= empirical world; ha = psychological world; a = spiritul world. 

Depending on the upaya, this dvadasanta is either above the head or out from the mouth. 

X) 

See Vijnanabhairava for the correct dharana. 

Pumesvari, Kubjika, Nisisvari, and Kalika. 

This line is the root of the sanamnaya-krama. Sad-anvaya refers to sambhavopaya. 

K] 

The details on this arc fortcoming. 

To this point the opening of the niskila commentary is verbatim of the sakila version, 
p. 25, #’s 14-21 of the sixty-four Agamas. The eight Sakti Tantras. Even Laksmidhara and 
Gaurikantha mention that the belong to the seven mothers. The eight are Andhaka , Rumbhcda, 
Ajakhya, Mulakhya, Varnabhantha , Vidanga, Jvalina , Matrrodana. In the commentary on 
TantrarajaTantra by Subhaganandanath, the Bahurupastaka is counted as single Tantra among the nine 
Tantras of the Nitya. Bhaskararaya quotes the Bahurupa-sastra in his Saubhagya-bhaskara (40, 190). 
According to these pandits the Bahurupastaka is a single Tantra. 

Rudras = 11. 

This kind of methcmatics parallels the logic of a game Sthancsvar used to play as a child: subtract 
one from four to get 5 by folding the comer of a piece of paper. 

[Varna, Jyaistha, Raudri, Ambika] + a = [iccha + jhana + kriya + santa] + ha = 10 
a + ha = bhuta in microcosmic form = 11 bhutas + Siva and Sakti = 12. 

According to Sthanesvar this is law of the pasyanti ground. 

•f) 

This image represents the vaikhari stage 

41 

In other words, he only wants to take ka. 

SC 

Pinda= la. 

43 

I.e., they are taken as ha and sa, respectively. 

•M 

In the Tantras, ha stands for trafa. 

The mind letter is sa. 

(n other words from the first kuta, sa ka la hrim is to be added to ha. 

>n 

Here, the author appears to only be referring to the second half of the verse. 

'll 

The guru should unpack the mantras embedded therein. 

Sahasrara. Pingala on left side. 
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Heart cakra. Or /da, on right side. 

In the muladhara. Or susumna. 

1(2 

Upper sahasrara nourishes by the fluid ( piyusa) which circluates throughout all the nMs. This 
fluid is digested in the lower sahasrara. The dravya is piyusa and the dravaka is the upper sahasrara. 

HD 

The seat is the lower sahasrara, below muladhara. Shar of red flower bud. 

KM 

The awakened kundalini. 

1(15 

Ya, ra, la, va, s, s, s, ha, /, ksa. 

See Maharthmanjari for similar concept of 67 letters. 

107 

Signifies both the three kutas as well as varna, pada, and mantra. 

UK 

The three world are kala, tattva, and bhuvana which are related to each other sequentially in terms 
of cause and effect. 

The six bases are the six cakras. 

110 

Sthanesvar interprets the gunas to simply be synonymous to bhuvanans, and to be simply 
emphasizing the numerial value of three. 

A sadhaka visualizes the mantra arising in a coiled form. 

By which ksa is placed in the ajha. 

tu 

At the pharynx. 

Forehead cakra. 

Here, Dvivedi’s editions are not necessary. 

Khatmctyakhyah should be kha- ku - me makhyah p.40. 

Should be mi na ku kha for Minnanath, Mcsanath, Kurmanath, and Khagendra istcad of 
Dvidvedi’s mivasacaakhyaya. 

In Tripurasundaridandakam reference is made to Varna as the dominant path on page 280, v. 19. 

Ill 

In ritual context the Lion Seat refers to the four vidya of the samaya. 

13 ) 

This should be read as kha. ku, me, ma 
Minnanath, Odyanath, Sasthisanath, and Caryanath. 
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Atha Caturthah Patalah 

• • • 

Now the Fourth Chapter 
Nityasodasikamava 4.1-2 
Sri Devyuvaca: 

Bhagavan sarvam akhyatam mudranam jnanam uttamam | 
vededanlm mahadevya ekaikaksarasadhanam j| NS A 4.1 || 

The Goddess said, “You have mentioned the supreme 
knowledge of the mudra s. Now, please explicate the practice of 
each letter of the supreme Goddess.” 

Mahajnanam prabhavam ca vyaptisthanam layam | 
sthulasuksmavibhedena sarire paramesvara || NS A 4.2 || 

“And the influence of the great knowledge, the place of 
pervasion, and immersion, including the gross and subtle 
divisions, O Paramesvara.” 


Rjuvimarsini on Nityasodasikamava 4.1-2: 

Evam pujangabhutamudradasakapratipadanaparam trtiyam patalam vimrsya 
mulavidyangabhutabija-trayavyaptyadiprakasana-patiyasyekasaptati- 
sutragrathite turite patale vimarsaniyani padani vimrsyante—sridevityadi. 

After reflecting on the third chapter, which reveals the ten mudras as the limbs of 
worship, the terms to be contemplated in the fourth chapter— composed of seventy- 
one sutras —will reveal the pervasiveness of the three-seed mantras, which are 
themselves the limbs of the mulavidya. 

Sarvam racanaprakarakalavisesanukramvisayam. Uttamam purusartha- 
pradtvat. Mahadevya mantrarupinya jaganmatus tripurabhattarikSyah 
paravimarsasariranya varenyayah. Ekaikaksara-sadhanam ekaikam 
aksaranam trayanam sadhanam. Mahajnanam mahadevyah svarupavisayam. 
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Sarvam indicates the sequence of varieties of construction and their time. It is 
called supreme since it provides the goals of humankind. Mahadevya indicates the 
glorious Goddess who is the mother of the universe, she who is the three cities, the 
supreme mistress, whose body is supreme awareness. Ekaikaksarasadhanam refers 
to the practice of the three sections one by one. Mahajnanam indicates that 
knowledge related to the form of the supreme goddess. 

Prabhavam samarthyam. Vyaptisthanam vyaptipadam. Bhavam ullasam. 
Layam visrantim. Sthulasukmavibhedena. Sthulam vaikharyatmana, 
suksmam madhyamapasyantibhyam || RjV on NSA 4.1-2 || 

Prabhavam indicates capacity. Vyaptisthanam is the state of pervasion. Bhava is 
outer expression. Laya is submersion. Sthula is of the nature of vaikari. Suksma is 
both madhyama and pasyanti. 


Artharatnavali on Nityasodasikamava 4.1-2: 

Atha caturtha patale tippanam likhyate. Bhagavan sarvamakhyatamityadi. 
Sarvamityantarbahirmudriracana-bandhanaprakaradvayamiti bhavah. 

Racanam bahyam, bandhamantaram. 

Now the commentary on the fourth chapter. Sarvam indicates the two means for 
making the gestures, being internal and external. Forming is external. Binding is 
internal. 

Jnanamiti tadubhayagocaram jnanam. Vadetyadi. Idanim mulavidyaya devya 
ekaikaksarasadhanam ekaikabijasadhanam vedetyarthah. Maha- 
jnanaprabhavam ityadi. Mahacca tajjnanam ceti mahajnanam, tacca tasya 
prabhavasca vimarsarupah, tarn. 

Jnanam indicates the knowledge manifest in both. Now, the practice of each seed 
mantra of the mulavidya of the Goddess is mentioned. That which is supreme and 
which is knowledge is called mahajnanam. That and its influence in the form of 
awareness in relation to itself is the influence of mahajnanam. 

Kim uktam bhavati—prakasa-vimarsarupau sivasakti-varna-avakara- 
hakaropalaksitau mahajiianatatprabhavavupadisyete iti bhavah. Vyapti¬ 
sthanam iti. Tadubhayam saktisivarupam ekadasam pasyantlrupam 
tanmadhyama-vaikarirupanam aksaranam vyaptisthanam asrayasthanam, 
tadasritya, tatpravartanat. 

What has been stated is that the letters denoting Siva and Sakti, being in the form 
of light and awareness, indicated by a and ha, are the supreme knowledge and its 
expression, being the place of pervasion. Both of these, being in the form of Siva 
and Sakti, are the eleventh [letter] in the form of pasyanti which is the fundamental 
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grounds of the madhyama and vaikhari letters as these manifest having that [Pasyanti] 
as their base. 


Bhavam iti. Bhavatyasmad iti. Asmat pasyantirupad aksarasandarbhattad 
uttaraprakara-dvayaksara-sandarbhasyotpattir iti bhavah. Layam iti. Liyate 
’sminiti layah. Madhyamavaikharirupam tadubhayamasminneva 
pasyantirupenallyata iti bhavah. Sthulasuksmavibhedeneti. Sthulam ca 
suksmam ca sthulasuksmam. 

Bhava indicates that it arises from that [pasyanti]. From this source of the letter in 
the form of pasyanti the two sources of the letters emerge from that. This is the 
meaning. Laya is mentioned because it dissolves into that. Both madhyama and 
vaikhari merge into this very pasyanti. This is the essence. By the division of gross 
and subtle [this process unfolds]. The compound sthulasuksmam indicates gross and 
subtle. 


Kim uktam bhavati? Pasyantikaryarupam vaikharimadhyamadvayam 
sthulasuksmam. Tatra madhyama suksmam rupam, vaikhari sthulam 
rupamiti bhavah. Tadubhayakaranam pasyantlrupam paramityarthat siddham. 
Evam parasuksma-sthulabhedena sarire varnakramah samvyavasthita iti 
pragisat sucitam tvaya. Tadidanim pradatikuru he paramesvara! Iti yavat || 

AR on NSA 4.1-2 || 

What is being said? The product of pasyanti is Madhyama and vaikhari. These 
two are called subtle and gross. Madhyama is the subtle form. Vaikhari is the gross 
form. This is the essence. The cause of both, in the form of pasyanti, is the supreme 
and is proved by the meaning. Thus, by the division of supreme, subtle, and gross 
the sequence of the letters is installed in the body. That [process] is hinted at just a bit 
by you. O supreme lord! Elaborate that now. This is the whole. 
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Nityasodasikamava 4.3 


Isvara uvaca 

# 

Smu devi mahajnanam sarvajnanottamam param | 
yenanusthitamatrena bhavabdhau na namajjati || 4.3 || 

The lord said, “O goddess, listen to the great knowledge 
which is the pinnacle of all knowledge, the supreme, by 
performing which [one] does not merge into the ocean of 
becoming.” 


Rjuvimarsini on Nityasodasikamava 4.3: 

Spivityadi. Mahajnanam samsaraklesaharatvat. Sarvajnanottamam sarvesam 
jnananamuttamam anubhavarudhatvat. Anusthitamatrena anusamhitamatrena. 
Na nimajjati vyavaharannapi samsaraklesam nanubhavati. Jlvanmuktatvad 
ityarthah. 


It is called mahajnanam because it removes all the worldly miseries. It is 
sarvajhanottamam, the best of all the wisdoms because it arises from experience. 
Anusthitamatrena means only by performing that. Na nimajjati indicates that one does 
not experience grief even in worldly actions because of being liberation while living. 

Atrabhiyuktavacanam— 

Samsara eva nivasan jano vyavaharannapi | 
na bandhanam tathapnoti padmapatrre payo yatha ||iti| 

Here we quote the authority: “A person residing in the world, engaged in worldly 
activities, does not acquire bonds just as the water in the lotus leaves [are not 
bound].”' 

Isvarapratyabhijnayamapi— 

Sarvo mamayam vibhava ityevam parijanatah | 
visvatmano vikalpanam prasare ’pi mahesata || (4.1.12) iti| 

Even in the isvarapratyabhijha [it is said], “By knowing that the whole of 
manifestation is my emanation, the universal soul—even amidst the flow of 
vikalpa—resides in supreme godhead” (4.1.12). 

Sriparamarthsare ’pi— 
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Bhinnajnanagranthargatasandehah paralqrtabhrantih | 
praksinapunyapapo vigrahayoge ’pyasau muktah || 

Agnyabhidagdham bijam yatha prarohasamarthameti | 
Jnanagnidagdhamevam karma na janmapradam bhavati || (PS 61-62) iti 
|| PjV on NSA 4.3 || 

And in the Sri Paramarthasara: “One whose knots of ignorance are cut, whose 
doubts are removed and whose delusions are subdued, in that one vice and virtue are 
nullified. Even while associated with the body that one is liberated. As the seed 
roasted by fire becomes incapable to sprout, so, those karmas burned by the fire of 
knowledge do not becomes the cause of birth” (PS 61-62). 

Artharatnavali on Nityasodasikamava 4.3: 

Smu devityadi. Mahajnanam paramaprakasavimarsa-rupasya vama-kramadi- 
bhutapasyantimayasya sivasya svarupajnanam iti bhavah. Sarvajnanottamam 
iti. Sarvesam tattvajnananam madhye etad evottamam samsaramocakatvaditi. 
Yenetyadi. Yenanusthitamatrena bhavabdhau samsarasagare na nimajjati na 
nipatatiti yavat || AR on NSA 4.3 || 

Mahajnanam indicates the form of supreme light and awareness, in the form of 
pasyanti which is the very first in the sequence of the letters which is the knowledge 
of the self-nature of Siva. This is the essential meaning. Sarvajhanottama indicates 
that among all the truth-teachings this is the best because it liberates from samsara. 
Bhavabddhau indicates that by performing this knowledge one does not fall into the 
ocean of transmigration. This is the whole. 
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Nityasodasikamava 4.4 


Tripura parama saktir adya jataditah priye | 
sthulasiiksmavibhedena trailokyotpattimatrka || 4.4 || 

“O beloved, the supreme power Tripura is the primal 
manifestation. By the division of gross and subtle [she] is the 
mother who gives rise to the three worlds.” 


Rjuvimarsini on Nityasodasikamava 4.4: 

Parama. Paramyam sarvotkrstam. Saktih sarvadharika mayalaksana 
vimohinl. Adya prathamonmesarupa. Jata vyaktim gata. Aditah. 
Mahaprakasarupa ’nuttarasivatmanah svarupabhuta vimarsasaktih bijad 
ucchunad iva mahasphurattatma ’nubhavaikagamya spandasaktir 
ujjrmbhitetyarthah. 

Parama indicates that she is the highest of them all. Sakti is the support of the totality, 
the deceiver indicated by maya. Adya means the form of the first emergence. Jata 
means manifested. Aditah indicates that vimarsa-sakti emerges from that 
unsurpassable Siva nature, the form of supreme light, as its very essence, just as a 
swollen seed [produces a sprout]. Being the nature of the supreme expression, 
known only by experience, this spanda-sakti manifests. This is the meaning. 

Sthulasiiksmavibhedena. Sthulam kalatattvabhuvanabhidheyaruparthatrikam, 
suksmam vamapadamantrabhidhanarupasabdatrikam, tayorvibhedena, 
tattadrupenetyarthah. 

Sthula indicates the triad of the objects named kala, tattva , and bhuvana. Suksma 
indicates the triad of sound named letter, word, and mantra. The division of these two 
into these forms is the meaning here. 

Athava sthulam karyam prthivyapastejo vayumabha iti. Suksmam esam eva 
rupam gandho raso rupam sparsalh sabda iti. Trailokyotpattimatrka. 
Kartrkaranakarmavyutpattya lokalokanalokyatma prapancah 
sattrimsattattvasamudayah. Triloka eva trailokyam. Tasyotpattau samudaye 
matrbhuta karanabhuta || RjV on NSA 4.41| 

Otherwise, sthula refers to the elements earth, water, fire, air, and sky. Suksma 
indicates the essential form of these: form, smell, taste, touch, and sound. 
Trailokyotpattimatrka suggests that the declension [of trailokya] into nominative, 
instrumental, and accusative cases 2 as observer, the observation, and the observed are 
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this universe, which is the arising of the thirty-six elements. The three worlds are 
called triloka. With regards to the evolution of them, [Devi] becomes the Mother, the 
fundamental cause. 

Artharatnavali on NityasodaSikamava 4.4: 

Tripura parametyadi. Tribhyah pura tripura. Tribindutritattvebhyah pura 
purvam sthiteti bhavah. Ko ’abhiprayah? Trivrtkaranat prag iyam kevalam 
akasakaraparamakamyarupattatkamantarasthiteti bhavah. Sa parama 
visvottima. Saktiriti samarthyam. Tasyadyasivasyantargatavimarsarupeti 
bhavah. 

Tripura means prior to the three. She is previous to the three bindus and the three 
elements. The essence is priomess. What is the intention? Before threefoldness this 
was existing under the desire from that highly desirous form of mere void. 5 This is 
the essence. That is the supreme, the transcendental. Sakti indicates capacity. The 
form of awareness entering that primordial Siva is the essence. 

Adyeti. Tripura varnanamadibhuta karanrupa seyamakara-hakara-kamakala- 
paryayaprakasavimarsarupa ’piti yavat. Jataditah priye! Iti. Abhivyaktad 
hakaratmakacchivat. Ko 'bhipryayah? Icchadicatuskalasamastirupinl 
trailokyotpattikarini kevalahakaratmika saktir adya vamadi-catuskala- 
sampinditarupini adito vasturupad ankurarupena vyaktim gateti bhavah. 

Tripura is the first within the sequence of the letters, being the form of causality, 
which is a and ha , being a synonym of kama and kala in the form of light and 
awareness. This is the exposition. ‘Being the first bom] means manifested from 
Siva, who is the form of ha-kara. What is the meaning? Sakti, being the collective 
form of the four kalas, iccha, etc., being the cause of the arising of the three worlds, 
assumes the prior form of mere ha-kara and the manifested collective form of the four 
kala s beginning with Varna, from the very first existing form manifested like a sprout. 
This is the essence. 

Sthulasuksmavibhedena trailokyotpatti-matrketyasyayam bhavah—akara- 
hakari vama-kramasyadyantau. Tatsamastisamarasabhavena rudrasamkhya- 
paramamrtamayam pasyantirupam parmiti susiddhavat krtva taduttarayor 
madhyamavaikharyoh suksmasthulatam vyapadisyaivam parasuksma- 
sthulavarnankura adya^aktierva saptasastivamarupini traillokyotpattikarini 
matrka. Lokyate ’neneti lokastrailokyam. 

A and ha are the first in the order of the letters. In the form of the collective 
mingling of that, the supreme ambrosia as the number eleven, being the pasyanti form, 
is regarded as the supreme. Being perfectly composed, expressed thus as the 
subtleness and grossness of the madhyama and vaikhari, posterior to the primordial 
sakti sprouting in the form of para, sQksma, and sthula letters, is the mother in the 
form of sixty-seven letters which are the cause of the arising of the three worlds. 
Loka is that by which something is observed, and that is trailokya. 
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Dhamatritayastotpattirmatrkacakraditi tathocyate. Evam saptasastivamarupini 
tridhamajanani jateti sambandhah. Athava rasadharasthavarnakadamakam 
tribijasambandhi tridha vibhaktam kuryat. Athava vaikharirupam 
vagbhavabijam, madhyamarupam kararajam, pasyantirupam saktibijamiti. 

Evam tribijatmakam prakasa eva trailokyamityarthah. 

Tasyotpattikarinlmatrketi yavat. Anena sarirabhyantare bhangya 
upasanaprakaro ’pi darsitah || AR on NSA 4.41| 

The arising of the three centers from the circle of letters is thus mentioned. Thus 
the connection is that the mother of the three centers is the form of the sixty-seven 
letters. Or, the bunch of the letters on the six grounds related to the three seed 
mantras should be divided into three. Otherwise, the form of vaikhari is the vagbhava 
section; madhyama is the kamaraja section and pasyanti is the sakti section. Thus, the 
very light in the form of three sections is trailokyam. This the is meaning. Matrka is 
the cause of the arising of That. This is the entirety. By this, the method of 
meditation inside the body is metaphorically elucidated. 


Madrasi Artharatnavali on Nityasodasikamava 4.4: 

Parama saktir iti samanadhikaranyad bijapuravad akaratmanah si vat karanat 
tathaikarasavimarsatmakahakaraparaparyayakamakalarupena ya jata parinata. 
Ayam bhavah—vamadicatuskalasampinditarupadakaradarikurarupenetyadi 
catuskalasamastirupini kevalahakaratmaki saktih prakasadullasnati ya jateti 
yavat. 

Like the Bijapura fruit, Parama Sakti becomes transformed due to that causal Siva, 
whose nature is the a-phone, having a shared support in the form of kamakala which 
is a synonym for ha-kara which is in nature the mingled awareness. This is the 
meaning. From the a-kara the amalgamated form of the four kala s, Varna, etc., in 
sprout form, the sakti manifest from that light, being the form of a-kara. This is the 
whole. 


Sthulasuksmavibhedena trailokyotpattimatfketi. Atra lokasabda 
alokaparyayah. Prakasaparyaya ityarthah. 

Here, the term loka is a synonym for aloka which means light. 

Akarahakarayoscatuskalasrayavayavad vyastya samarasye tattrividha- 
prakasaparyayalokavat pasyantirupasuksmataya param iti siddhavat krtva 
punar madhyamavaikharyoh suksmasthulabhavat parasuksma-sthulakaram 
tridha bhinnam sivasaktilokanam sivasaktyabhinnam tatha 
cavyaktaikadasaksaranntarasamayam pasyanti vagrupam navanadatma 
suksmavamamadhyamavagrupamsaptacatvarirasaddhyaktilipiviprakirnam 
vaikharivagrupamitidam tridha lokanamityeva trayastralokatriprakarastesam 
samudayastrailokyam, tasyotpattau matrka karanabhuta sivasaktirityarthah. 
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Being a and ha as the parts of the support of the four kalas, particularly in the 
mingled form like aloka which is a synonym for the threefold light, making a 
perfected condition, being the pasyanti form as the most subtle and again of 
madhyama and vaikhari in the subtle and gross forms divided threefold in the forms 
para, suksma, and sthula, being not different from Siva, Sakti, and illumination 
(lokana ) and likely, the form of the pasyanti speech which is designed posteriorly in 
the unexpressed eleven letters in the nature of nine nadas in the form of madhyama, 
the suksma and the form of vaikhari speech differentiated in the expressed forty-seven 
letters. 4 And this threefold division is the lokana and thus the three lokas are 
differentiated into three and the collection of those is trailokyam. Siva and Sakti are 
the cause of the arising of that. 

Trivrtkaranavfndam evedamapi jnatavyam. Anyacca rasadharabljam 
pasyantirupam cetyapi sarirantar varnacakram tribijavat prakasavat syat. Evam 
varnakramasya sarirantarupasanaprakaro darsitah || MAR on NSA 4.4 || 

It should also be know that this is the group of the threefold division. 5 Further, the 
seed mantra of the six foundations which is the pasyanti form which is itself the circle 
of the letters inside the body is the light of the three sections of the mantra. Thus, the 
process of meditation of the order of the letters inside the body is elucidated. 
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Nityasodasikamava 4.5 

Kavalikrtanihsesatattvagramasvarupini | 
asyam parinatayam tu na kascit para isyate || 4.5 || 

“[Sakti] is the form of the swallowing of the total mass of 
elements. During the period of her manifestation no other 
supreme is sought.” 


Rjuvimarsini on Nityasodasikamava 4.5: 

Kavallkrteti. Kavalikrto grasilqlah, nihseso niravasesah, tattvagramas 
tattvanam samudayah. Tani ca sivasaktisadasivesvara-suddhavidyamayakala- 
vidyaraga-kalaniyati-purusaprakrti- 

manobuddhyahankarasrotratvakcaksuijihva-ghrana—vakpanipayupastha- 
sabdasparsaruparasagandha-akasavayuvahnisallibhumayah. 

Kavlikrto means swallowed. Nihseso indicates that there is no remainder. 
Tattvagrama is the collection of the elements. And these are siva, sakti, sadasiva, 
isvara, suddha-vidya, maya, kala, vidya , raga, kala, niyati, purusa , prakrti, manas, 
buddhi, ahahkara , srotra, tvak, caksur, jihv a, ghrana , vak, pani, payu, upastha , sabda , 
sparsa, rupa, rasa, gandha, akasa, vayu, vahni, salli, and bhumaya. 

Ayamarthah—bij avasthayam ankurakanda-patrapuspa-phaladivac- 
chaktyavasthayam antah sadatmana vartate karyarupah prapanca iti. 

Asyamiti. Asyam vimarsakhyayam saktau. Parinatayam vikasa- 
bhavamapannayam. Paro vimarsapadavi vyatirikto ’vimrstarupah. 

This is the meaning: as the sprout, trunk, leaves, flowers, and fruit are in the seed 
so all manifestation, being the product, resides within the sakti in its true nature. 
Asyam means ‘within that sakti called vimarsa.' Parinatayam means that it is in the 
condition of expansion. Paro shows that is other than the stage of awareness, or the 
unreflected form. 

Ayam bhavah—vimarsakhyayamasyam saktau sadadhvasphara-maya- 

sattrimsat-tattva-garbhamahahantaparamarsa-mahavibhuti-rupa-prapanca- 
atmana mahavikasabhavam apannayam etat sthitivyatiriktah kascidastiti vado 
'yamanupapanna iti. Ayamarthastuna dyotyate. Kincavabhasasya sivasya 
vimarsa eva svabhavah. Taduktam maha-gurubhih— 

Svabhavamavabhasasya vimarsam vinduranyatha | 

prakaso ’rthoparakto ’pi sphatikadijadopamah (IP 1.5.11) || iti || 

II RjV on NSA 4.5 || 
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This is the meaning: with regard to the power of awareness, one cannot approve 
the theory that states that there is something other than the stage of the expansion of 
the six fold path in the form of the manifest universe which holds the thirty-six 
elements inside inside its womb in the form of the emanation ( vibhuti) of the supreme 
I-consciousness as the condition of the ultimately-manifested form. This meaning is 
indicated by the term tu. Furthermore, that light which is Siva has the nature of 
awareness, as is expressed by the great teachers: “The nature of the light is known as 
awareness; otherwise, the light, when reflected upon the objects, would be inert like a 
crystal, etc.” (IP 1.5.11). 


Artharatnavali on Nityasodasikamava 4.5: 

Kavalikjlanihsesetyadi. Asudhhasuddhasuddhasuddhatmana trividhatattvani 
vacyabhutani. Tasya vacakatvabhedena trivrtkrto vamakramah stliita iti kjtva 
sa matrka tathocyate. Tathatvam api prakasatmanas tattvasamuhasya 
vimarsatmana vacakatvena sada ’vibhagat. 

In the form of impure, pure and impure, and pure, the three elements are 
expressed. Being not different from the expression of that, the order of the letters 
exists divided threefold. Thus, the matrka is mentioned like that. And that is because 
there is eternal non-distinction between the denoter which is the nature of awareness 
and that collection of the elements which is the nature of light. 

Tasyamityadi. Parinatayam vikasabhavamagatayam. Ko ’rthah? 
Paramaprakasarupa ya cicchaktih saiva vacyavacakabhedena 
varnatattvarupena vibhakta samkuciteva kulabhimanini sthita. 

‘Tasya’ means that it is in the stage of manifestation. What is the meaning? The 
power of awareness which is the form of supreme light herself becomes differentiated 
in the fomr of denoted and denoter in the form of elements and letters. The goddess 
of the kula resides in contracted form. 

Saiva punarvarnatattvasadbhedasambhedanadvarena sadadhvam 
pravilapayanti namagunarupa-j ati laksanatita-paramaprakasa-bhumikam 
adhaukate yada, tada vikasadasam gata parinata bhavatiti bhavah. Taduktam 
samketapaddatyam— 

“samkocah parama saktir vikasah paramah sivah” iti. 

While existing in the ground of supreme light which is beyond names, qualities, 
forms and other characteristics, submerging the six fold path through breaking the six 
fold divisions, then she mutates into her hilly expanded form. As it is said in the 
Samketa Paddhati, “Contraction is the supreme power and expansion is the supreme 
Siva.” 


Na kaScit para ityaderayam bhavah—tadevamlaksanavimarsasaktyatmaka eva 
paramesvaro na kadacidapi saktisvarupam vyabhicarati. Yadi 
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vyabhicaratityucyate, tarhi na sa paramesvarah, jadatvapatat. 

Tasmaccaktyatmaka eva paramesvaro nanya iti siddham. Taduktam— 

“saktyo ’sya jagatkrtsnam saktimamstu mahesvarah” (SM) iti. 

‘Na kascit, etc.’ means that the supreme lord of the mentioned qualities in the form 
of the power of awareness never loses its nature as sakti. If it is said that he loses 
[this power] then that one is not the supreme lord since he obtains un-consciousness. 
Thus, only when there is the condition of power is there the supreme master. No 
other states is proved. It is said: “Mahesvarah is the supreme lord and the whole 
universe is his powers” (SM). 

Anyacca— 

saktisca saktimadrupaddhyatirekam na vancchati | 
tadatmyamanayomityam vahnidahikayoriva || (BoP 3) Iti || AR on NSA 
4.5 || 

Furthermore, “The powers do not desire differention the form of the possessor of 
sakti. They have eternal inherence, like that of the fire and its bumig power (BoP).” 


Madrasi Artharatnavali on Nityasodasikarnava 4.5: 

Kavallkjletyadi. Suddhamisrasuddhatmana trivrkrtasya tattvasamudayasya 
vacyarupasya vacakatvena kavalikrtastrivrtkrto vamakrama iti. Kavalikrto 
grasilqrtah. NihsesatattvagramasvarupinI sa vimarsasaktir matrka ca jayata iti. 
Tasyamityadi. Parinatayam vikasabhavam gatayam. Ko ’rthah? 

Of the collection of elements in the form of denoter, which is divided into the 
form of threefoldness in the form of pure, mixed, and impure form. The order of the 
letters which swallows the whole, divided threefold in the form of denoter is 
[mentioned]. Kavlikrta means gulped. The Mother, being the power of awareness, 
manifests in the form of the collection of the entirety of elements. Parinatayam means 
attained in the bloomed state.' 

What is the meaning? 

Paramaprakasarupa ya cicchaktih saiva tattvavama-svarupa-vacyavacaka- 
bhavena vibhakta samkucitaiva kulabhimanini sthita. Punarapi vibhakta- 
anugraha-bhavavarna-tattvasadbheda-nirbhedanakramena sadadhvam 
vilapayanti namagunarupajatilaksanatita paraprakasabhumikamadhaukate 
yadS, tada vikasadasam gata parinata. Uktam ca— 

“Samkocah parama saktirvikasah paramah sivah” iti. 

The very form of consciousness, in the form of supreme light, herself divided in 
the form of the denoter and the denoted as the letters and the elements, abides in a 
contracted state as the goddess of the kula. Moreover, successively breaking the six 
fold division of letters and elements by manifesting as grace, thus submerging the six 
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fold path when residing in the ground of supreme light and transcending all the 
characteristics of name, form and ja fi then she is bloomed or transformed. 

As it is said, “Contraction is the supreme power and supreme Siva is the 
Bloomed.” 

Para (ityadeh) ayam bhavah—vimarsasaktyatmaka eva paramesvaro na 
kadacidapi padarthatmatam vyabhicarati phalabhedaropitabhedah padarthatma 
saktiriti prasiddhah. Yadasya vyabhicarati nismaro na paramesvarah, 
jadatvapatat. Tasmagchaktyatmaka eva paramesvaro nanya iti prasiddham. 
Taduktam— 

“Saktayo ’sya jagatlqrtsnam saktimamstu mahesvarah” (SM) iti || MAR 
on NSA 4.5 || 

This is the essence of para: the supreme Lord, being the essence of the power of 
awareness, never drops the nature of substances. It is well known that sakti is the 
nature of the elements where the division is imposed by the divion of the results. If 
this would be dropped then it would be essenceless and would remain paramesvara 
no more, falling itself into the category of the unconsious. Thus it is well known that 
the supreme Lord is the nature of sakti, not other. The total of manifestation is his 
powers and the supreme Lord is the one associated with the saktis ” (SM) iti. 
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Nityasodasikamava 4.6 

Paro hi saktir ahitah saktah kartum na kincana | 
saktas tu paramesani saktya yukto yada bhavet || 4.6 || 

“Being differentiated from his sakti, the supreme lord can do 
nothing. O Supreme Goddess, he becomes potent only when 
associated with sakti” 


Rjuvimarsini on Nityasodasikamava 4.6: 

Saktir ahitah paro ’stityasmin pakse dusanamaha—paro hiti. Parah 
paramesah. Hirhetau. Saktirahitah saktya vaibhavena rahitah. Saktah kartum 
na kincanetyasyayamarthah—srstyadisu karmasu madhye na kincadapi karma 
sampadayitum saknoti, asmarthatvaditi. 

With regards to the doctrine that the supreme is differentiated from the sakti, the 
fallacies are mentioned. Para is the supreme lord. Hi indicates causality. Saktirahitah 
means differentiated from the universal power. This is the meaning of saktah kartum 
na kihcanetyasya —among the actions of creation, etc., the supreme cannot perform a 
single action while differentiated from his power due to his being incapacitated. 

Saktivaidhuryapakse tvakartjtamuktva saktimatpakse kartrtam 
aha—saktastviti. Saktya vimarSakhyaya svabhavikya samvida, yuktah 
sammilitah, samarasibhuta ityarthah. Taduktam—“saktyo ’sya jagatkrtsnam 
saktimamstu mahesvarah” (SM) iti. Pancadasikayamapi— 

Saktasca saktimadrupad vyatirekam na vancchati | 
tadatmyamanaomityam vahnidahikayoriva || (BoP 3) iti | 

Mentioning actionlessness in the aspect of being differentiated from sakti, and, 
conversely, mentioning doemess in the aspect of being associated with sakti is meant 
by sakta. Saktkya means with the natural consciousness named as awareness while 
associated means becomes mingled with. As it is said, “the whole of manifestation is 
his powers, and he is the supreme lord, united with sakti.” 

As it is mentioned in the Pahcadasika, “Sakti does not desire distinction from the 
nature of the possessor it. Their inherence is eternal like fire and the burning power” 
(BoP 3). 

Sivasutre ’pi—“svasaktipracayo visvam” (3.30) iti. Srivijnanabhairave ’pi— 
Saktisaiktimatoryasmadabhedah sarvada sthitah | 
atastaddharmadharmitvat para saktih paratmanah || 

Na vahnerdahika saktir vyatirikta vibhavyate | (18-19) iti ca || RjV on 
NSA 4.6 || 
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And in the Sivasutra: “The universe is the collection of one’s own powers” 
(3.30). And in the Sri Vijnanabhairava: “The non-differention of sakti and saktiman 
exists eternally. Being possessed by that quality, the supreme power belongs to the 
ultimate soul. The burning power of fire is not thought to be distinc [from the fire]” 
(18-19). 


Artharatnavali on Nityasodasikarnava 4.6: 

Paro hi saktirahitah saktah kartum na kiiicana iti. Saktya yuktah sivo nanya 
iti pratijnatam paramesvarena. Idanim hetupanyasena tamartham 
samarthayati. Parah paramesvarah. Saktirahitah saktya rahitascet. Kihcana 
svalpam api. Kartum na saktah. Asaktatvaditi yavat. 

The supreme lord has declared that Siva is the one associated with Sakti, and non 
other. Now, presenting the cause, [he] approves that meaning. Para means the 
supreme lord. Saktirahitah means ‘if he were to be separated from Sakti.’ Kihcana 
means ‘even in the least.’ Due to impotent he cannot do any thing. This is the total. 

Ko ’rthah? Saktisaktimator bhedabhyupagamapakse ’nisvaram jagad- 
apadyeta, tanniyamanasamarthyabhavad iti. Saktastu paramesani saktya 
yukto yada bhavedityasyayam arthah—yada punah sa paramesvarah 
saktyatmako ’bhyupagamyate, tada ’sau sarvajagadracanasamartho 
bhavati || AR on NSA 4.6 || 

What is the meaning? On the side of excepting discrimination between sakti and 
saktiman, the world would fall under the category of something not-created by God 
due to his being enable to regulate it. This is the meaning of saktastu paramesani 
saktya yukto: when the supreme lord is excepted as associated with sakti then he 
becomes able to create the universe. 


Madrasi Artharatnavali on Nityasodasikarnava 4.6: 

Paro hltyadi saktyatmakatvahetupanyasena samarthayati. Parah 
paramesvarah. Saktirahitah saktihinascet. Na kihcana na svalpamapi kartum 
saktah. Saktir ahitatvaditi yavat. Saktisaktimatoh saktisvarayor 
bhedabhyupagame jagad anisvaratvamapadyate, tasya niyam 
anasamarthyabhavat. Saktastvityadi. Yada saktyatmaka eva siva 
ityabhyupagamyate, tada hi saktah sarvagannirmanadisamartho 
bhavati || MAR on NSA 4.6 || 

By presenting the cause, paro hi, etc. [Siva] establishes that [the supreme] is 
associated with power, indicates the supreme lord. Being dissociated with power is 
the meaning. If the distinction would be accepted between power and the possesor of 
power then the world would come under the category of something not created by the 
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lord because he would have an absence of potency for regulating [his creation]. 
When Siva is accepted as only associated with Sakti, only then does he become potent 
for the creation, etc., of the world. 
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Nityasodasikamava 4.7-8a 

Saktya vina sive suksme nama dhama na vidyate | 
jnatenapi mahesani sarma karma na kincana || 4.7 || 
dhyanavastambhakale tu na ratir na manah sthitih 14.8a 

“A name or foundation distinct from Sakti does not exist 
within the subtle Siva. O supreme Goddess, even though 
knowing, he would possesses neither bliss nor action [if distinct 
from Sakti]. Even in the time of restricted meditation, there 
would be neither inclination nor the seated mind.” 


Rjuvimarsini on Nityasodasikamava 4.7-8a: 

Saktimatparamesavyatirktapakse sivadinam abhidhanabhidheyasiddhisca na 
sambhavatityaha—saktyeti. Saktya vina saktisammilitavyatir ekapakse. Sive 
paramesreyorupini. 

With regards to the doctrine of the supreme lord being distinct from Sakti, the 
existence of the name and named, like Siva, etc., would not be possible. [This is 
mentioned by] sakyeti. Saktya vina refers to view of distinction with regards to 
association with Sakti. Sive means ‘in the form of supreme prosperity.’ 

Suksme atikrantacaksuradisamviddeviprasaramarge. Nama 
sivamahesamahesvarasankaraparamesvaramahadevamrdamahesana- 
Isadyabhidhanavyavaharra ityarthah. 

Suksme means ‘transcending the channel of the flow of the goddesses of 
consciousness like the sense, eyes, etc.’ Nama indicates the use of such names as 
Siva, Mahesa, Mahesvara, Sahkara, Paramesvara Mahadeva Mrda, Mahesana, and 
Isa. 


Dhama sthana-prakasanubhavonmesodyantrtadi-siddhirityarthah. Pari- 
sphurattatma saktam teja iti yavat. Kinca, evamayamityevamrupena kascid 
vastuviseso jnato bhavati. Sa tvasya svabhavah. Sa tad visistah sada bhavati. 
Saiva saktir iti vayam manyamahe. Tadabhave tasya jnatatvam na 
sambhavati. Tat tisthatu. 


Dhama indicates those perfections like ground, light, experience, sudden flow, and 
arising. The light of Sakti is of the nature of expansion. This is the totality. 
Furthermore, a particular object becomes known in the form of ‘thus it is’ and ‘that.’ 
That is the nature of him [i.e.., Siva]. He is always associated with that. And we 
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except that as the Sakti. In the absence of that, it would not be possible for him to be 
known. Drop that now! 


Jiiatatva pakse ’pi sivasya prayojanabhavam darsayati—jnatenapiti. Jnatena 
jnata—karmibhutenapi. Arthasamarthyat kathitam mahesanityamantranam 
saktivyaptiparamarsasucakam. Asaktam siva ityetatpaksopanyaso ’pi 
tadvikasopanyaseneti tatparam. 

Even with regards to the perspective that Siva is known, the absence of a purpose 
of that Siva is shown. ‘Jnatena’ means ‘being the object of the knowing action.’ The 
mentioned address, ‘Mahesani,’ following its power of meaning, indicates the 
reflection of the pervasion by Sakti. The presentation of the aspect of Siva as impotent 
is presenting the blooming of that. This is the meaning. 

Sarma sivasaktisamarasyatma-paripurnaham paramarsa-sthitilaksanam 
akrtrimam sukham. Karma abhasana-raktivimarsana-bljavasthapana- 
tadvilapanatmakam. Dhyaneti. Dhyanam samadherapyupalaksanam. 
Ayamarthah—asaktah siva ityangikrtau dhaynasamadhanavelayam 
mahanandodadhinimagnanam mahayoginarn visvaikatmyatma- 
sivasaktisamarasya-mahanhadaramanam tatra manasah sthirikaranam ca na 
bhavatliti || RV on NSA 4.7-8a || 

Sarma indicates the natural bliss, being the nature of the mingling of Siva and 
Sakti and having the characteristic of residing in the total I-awareness. Karma has the 
form of revelations, attachment, reflections, keeping in seed form, and submergence 
into that. ‘Dhyana.’ etc., here also means ‘concentration.’ This is the meaning. If 
Siva would be considered impotent in the time of meditation and concentration of the 
great yogis merged into the great ocean of supreme bliss, enjoying the great lake of 
the mingling of Siva and Sakti in the form of universality, placing the mind there also 
does not happen. 


Artharatnavali on Nityasodasikarnava 4.7a- 8a: 

Idanim saktya rahitah siva ityasya bahudosadustatvam darsayati—saktya 
vinetyadina. Saktya vina sive suksme nama dhama na vidyata iti. Sakta vina 
saktirahite vimarSarahite sive. Suksme durvijneye. Nama dhama na vidyate. 
Nama Isvarah siva ityadi. Dhama prakaso jnanam. 

Now, [Siva] illumines that the doctrine of Siva’s dissociation from Sakti is 
contaminated by many fallacies. Saktya vina, etc. [erroneously] suggests that Siva 
lacks awareness. Suksme suggests unknowability. It has neither name nor place. 
Nama indicates isvara, siva, etc. Dhama indicates the light that is knowledge. 

Ko ’rthah? Saktirahitah siva ityasmin pakse siva isvara ityadinamabhir 
anirdesyo bhavet. Tatha saktirahitah siva ityabhyupagamapakse 
’prakasatmatvena sivasya jadatvam apadyeta. Tasmad ubhayadosam 
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parihartum icchata mahavimarsaparah saktyatmakah siva 
ityavasyamabhyupagantavyam. Anyatha nastikagre parabrahmavadipaksavan 
nirisvaram jagad apadyeta. 

If it were the case that Siva were separate from Sakti, then it would not be 
possible to call him Siva, Isvara, and so forth. Furthermore, in accepting the position 
of Siva’s dissociation from Sakti, then, due to the absence of prakasa, Siva would be 
reduced to materiality. Thus, desiring to remove the twofold fallacies, Siva, being the 
nature of Sakti in the form of supreme awareness should certainly be accepted. 
Otherwise, in front of the nihilists, like those who accept the absolute Brahman, the 
world would be considered as not created by God. 

Jnatenapi mahesani karma sarma na kincaneti. Jnatenapi. Kathancijjnatenapi. 
Karma sarmad na kincana svalpamapi na sambhavatityarthah. Ayam 
bhavah—saktir ahite sive jnate ’pi na kascit purusartho. Tathahi—saktir 
ahitatvann karmavan sivah. Karmetyudbhava-sthiti-samhara-tirobhava- 
anugraha-karanam. 

Jnatenapi means ‘even if known by any means.’ Karmasarma na kincana means 
‘does not happen at all.’ This is the essence. If Siva were accepted as dissociated 
from Sakti then no life-purpose would be attained. Due to being dissociated from 
Sakti, Siva would not possess active capacity. Karma , etc. is the instrument for 
creation, sustenance, dissolution, concealment and grace. 

Sarma prakasavimarsatmakasaktisivasamarasyaparahambhavanandatmana 
sthitih. Tadubhayam apisaktya vina sive na sambhavatityarthah. Atah 
saktyatmaka eva sivah. Saktir api sivatmakasvabhavaiveti siddham. 
Dhyanavastambhakale tu na ratima manah sthitir iti. Asyarthah—dhyanakale 
’pi saktyabhavad ubhayam na sambhayate. 

Sarma is the state of light and awareness in the form of the bliss of supreme I- 
ness which is the mingled form of Siva and Sakti. Both of these [i.e., the doctrine of 
being known and the doctrine of not being known] are not possible in [the doctrine 
of] Siva being dissociated from &akti. Thus, Siva is only associated with Sakti. Even 
Sakti is proved as having the nature of Siva. Dhyanavastambhakale means ‘even in 
the time of meditation the two (i.e., rati and manah sthitir) are not meditated upon, 
because of being dissociated from Sakti.' 

Athava samkucitasamasta-rupayah paramanandaprakasa-laksana-paramasiva- 
samarasyamupanitaya paravikasadasamapannayah parayah sakter 
anusandhana-velayam na ratih. 

Alternatively, [the meaning is this:] there is no passion at the time of inquiry into 
[the nature of] that supreme power which has attained the ultimately bloomed state 
and has contracted all the forms which have merged within supreme Siva in the form 
of supreme bliss and light. 
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Svarasaparamananda-vibhavavyatirikta-tucchabudbudapraya-visayabhilaso 
ratih. Sa 'smin na sambhavati. Na manah sthitir iti. Asya samasta-duhkha- 
hetusamkaplavikalpaspandamanaso ’pi paramasakti-sivasamarasya- 
anusandhana-velayam na pfthagavasthanam iti yavat. Etadeva mahajnana- 
sabdenoktam iti bhavah || AR on NSA 4.7-8a || 

Ratir is the desire for futile objects, like bubbles, which are distinct from the glory 
of the natural supreme bliss. That [desire] does not exist here. ‘Na manah sthiti’ etc., 
means that at the time of meditation on the mingled forms of Paramasiva and 
Paramasakti there is no distinct station of mind, which is the fundamental ground for 
all samkalpas and vikalpas, which are the origin of all sorrows. This is total. This is 
mentioned by the term mahajnana. This is the essence. 


Madrasi Artharatnavali on Nityasodasikamava 4.7-8a: 

Saktya vinetyadi. Adhuna saktirahitye ’satyasya bahudosadustatvam 
darsayati—saktkya vina. Saktivimarsasvatantryam, tad rahite sive. Suksme 
durvijneye sunye. Nama dhama na vidyate. Sivah sankarah sthanurisvarah 
srastetyadibhir namabhir anirdesyo bhavet. 

Now, [Siva] demonstrates the falseness teaching of [Siva’s] dissociation from 
Sakti, which is plagued by multiple fallacies. Saktya points to Sakti as the freedom of 
awareness. Vina suggests Siva is dissociated from that. Siiksma indicates the 
imperceivable void. Nama dhama na vidyate suggests it would be unhinted by the 
names Siva, Sankara, Sthanu, Isvara, Srasta, etc. 

Dhama prakaso bodho jnanamiti parasparapary ay a ekarthah. Tathapi 
saktiparyayavimarsarahitye prakasasya pratyavamarsakabhavad 
aprakasatmakatvena sivasyandhatamastvapattih. Taduktam—“Vagrupata 
ceduktkramedavabodhasya ^asvati. Na prakasah prakaseta sa hi 
pratyavamarsika” (VaP 1.124) iti. 

All the terms are synonyms and have the same meaning. Even then, dissociated 
from vimarsa, which is a synonym for Sakti, prakasa has an absence of the subject of 
awareness. Being non-illumined, Siva would be the unknowable darkness. As is 
said, “If the eternal expressiveness would be dissociated from knowledge then the 
light would not be luminous, for she is herself the subject of awareness” (VaP 1.124). 

Tasmad dosadvayavinir mukto mahavimarsatmakah paraprakasah siva 
ityarthah. Jnanenapiti. Kathancidabhasatejnanaditi. Tenarthakriyakari- 
saktirahitena sivenasya jnatuh sarma karma na kihcana. 

Thus, Siva is the supreme light free from the two sorts of fallacies, being the form 
of supreme awareness. In any case, [Siva] becomes illumined by knowledge. Were 
Siva dissociated from Sakti, which is the medium for conducting the activities of [all] 
aims, then there would be no absorption of mind or purpose for the meditator. 
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Ko ’rthah? Nihsreyasapadapraptiyogyatamavirbhavayantyah prav^ttayah 
karma. Taduddipini manovirvfttir iti sarma. Tadubhayasankalpo ’pi 
saktisunyavettuh sarvatha naiva sambhavati. Uktam ca—“Prayojanam 
anuddisya na mando ’pi pravartate” (SloVa, pr 656) iti. 

What is the meaning? Karma is the activity that produces the ability to attain the 
ultimate prosperity. Sarma indicates that absorption of mind that arouses that. Both 
sorts of motivations never become fulfilled for the knower of the object devoid of 
Sakti. As it is said, “Having no purpose, not even a fool becomes active” (SloVa, Pr 
656) iti. 

Saktirahitye jnatadapi tasmad grahitumasamarthatvann kasyapi 
purusarthalabha ityarthah. Na kincana. Asaktyatmakah sivo 
’pyakarmasarmavan. Pancakrtyakaranam karma. Prakasa-vimarsatmaka- 
sivasaktisamarasyaparahanbhavanandatmana ’vasthitih sarma. 

Tadubhayamapi saktya vina nismarataya sivasyapi naiva sambhaviti. 

If dissociated from Sakti, even by knowing that, being unable to provide, no 
purpose becomes fulfilled for any one. Even Siva, when dissociated from Sakti, 
neither becomes the suppprt of actions nor the yogic stage. Both of these do not 
become possible even for Siva being dissociated from Sakti and having no essence at 
all. 


Atah saktyatmaka eva sivah, saktir api sivatmaksvabhavaiveti siddham. 
“Saktisea saktimadrupadvyatirekam na vanchati. Tadatmyamanayor nityam 
vahnidahikayoriva” (BoP 3) iti. 

Thus, Siva is the nature of Sakti and Sakti is likewise the nature of Siva. “Sakti 
does not desire the dissociation from the possessor of Sakti. The inherence of both is 
eternal like that of fire and the burning” (BoP 3). 

Dhyanavastambheti. Samkucitavisvarupayah paramananda-prakasa-laksana- 
paramasivasamarasyamannitayah paravikasadasamapannayah parayah sakter 
anusandanavelayam na ratih, svarasaparamananda-vibhavavyatirikta-karma- 
prayavisayabhilaso ratih, sa ’sminna bhavati. 

There is no rati at the time of reflection on the supreme power, which is contracted 
in the form of the universe and bloomed in the mingled form of supreme Siva as the 
nature of the light of ultimate bliss. The desire for the objects of action which are 
other than the glory of the natural supreme bliss does not occur here. 

Na manah sthitir iti. Samasta-duhkhasankalpavikalpaspandasya manaso ’pi 
paramsivasaktisamarasyanubhavasthayyavaranena na prthagavasthanam. 

Etavad vijnanasabdenoktamiti bhavah || MAR on NSA 4.7-8a || 

Even the mind endowed with the spontaneity of the conceptions of all desires and 
miseries does not sit still, being dissociated from the veil which ends with the 
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experience of the mingling nature of the supreme Siva and Sakti. This much is 
mentioned by the term ‘vijnana.’ This is the essence. 
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Nityasodasikamava 4.8b-9a 

Pravisya paramargantah suksmakarasvarupini || 4.8b || 
kavalikrtanissesa bijankurataya sthita | 4.9a 

“Entering into the highest path, she assumes the most subtle 
form. Swallowing the whole, she resides in the form of a seed- 
sprout.” 


Rjuvimarsini on Nityasodasikamava 4.8b-9a: 

Evam prasangagatam saktimacchivapaksopanyasam nigamayya prakrtameva 
tripurasaktimantah sausmnamarganupravesamukhena punar 
api—pravisyetyadi. Paramargantah parasya sivasya 
prapakasusamnamargantah. Na tvindriyaprasaredantabhumauh. 

Thus, elucidating the presentation of the aspect of Siva associated with Sakti 
forthcoming, again elaborates the Tripura sakti, which is our context. By means of 
entering into the path of susumna. Paramargantah indicates that the inner path of 
susumna leads to Siva. Not in the ground of thisness which is the flow of the 
senses. 

Suksmakarasvarupini svarupajyotirupa vibhagatmagunibhuta- 
pranapasyantyakara-svarupini. Kavallkrtanissesa yaya nissesam visayajatam 
kavallkrtam graslkrtam sa kavallkrtanissesa. Bijafikurataya sthita. Bijam 
karanam, ankuram karyam, evamavasthadvayena sabitetyarthah. Taduktam 
srirahasyagurupravarena— 

avasthayugalam catra karyakartrtatvasabitam | 

karyat srayini tatra kartrtvam punaraksayam || (SpKa 14) iti 

|| RV on NSA 4. 8b-4.9a|| 

Suksmakarasvarupini indicates the form of self-light in the form of Pasyanti 
fragmented, being multiplied in the form of prana. Kavalikrta nissesa suggests she 
who swallows the totality of objects. Bija is the cause. And, ahkura is the effect. 
Thus indicated by two stages, as is mentioned by the secret teacher, “The two stages 
here are indicated by the terms product and the creator where the action-ness becomes 
reduced and the doership does not decrease ” (SpKa 14). 


Artharatnavaii on Nityasodasikamava 4.8-9: 

Pravisya paramargam tu suksmakarasvarupini. Kavali-krta-nissesa- 
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bij adyankuratam gatetasya vyakhya—pravisya paramargamiti 
pancasaktirupamayanathmakam sankocarupam srstimargam pravisya 
suksmakarasvarupini vimarsasaktiriti bhavah. Taduktam 
samketapaddhatyam— 

aniketakhyacidvyomnah sfjantiti pancakam svayam | 
saktisturyatmabhedena layametyaniketane || iti || 

The exposition of this [line]: Entering into the contracted path of creation, 
manifested in two forms and as well in the form of five saktis the power of awareness 
assumes its most subtle form. As is mentioned in the Samketa-paddhati, “From that 
abodeless void of consciousness, Sakti, discriminating herself into the four and one 
atman, manifests the five and submerges into the abodeless place.” 

Kavalikjtani grasikrtani nissesabijani vastutattvarupani yena sambhavanti 
kavalikrtanissesabijasya paramabindurupasya sivasya adyankuratam 
prathamahkurabhavam sa prakrta vimarsasaktir yatah pranotiti yavat. Ko 
’bhiprayah? Vamadipancakamiti icchadipancakam grasitva samarasabhavena 
thito yo binduranamarupatma sa bijam, tadantarvimarsarupena sthita ya 
saktih, sa svecchavasad bijocchunadasayam nirgata, tasmat sa 
mmalatananturupa prathamarekha, prathamankura ityarthah. Bijankurataya 
sthiteti pathe sarvametat samanam || AR on NSA 4.8-9a || 

Kavalikfta is the swallowed. Nissesabijani indicate all the essential forms which 
become possible for that Siva in the form of the absolute drop of that seed, 
swallowing the whole. Adyankuratam indicates the essence of the first sprout which, 
in our context, attains the power of awareness. What is the meaning? The Five, 
including Varna, etc., indicate the five including iccha, etc., and grasping that the seed 
is existing in the mingled form and that is the seed having no name or form. And that 
sakti which is existing in the form of awareness inside that comes out in the swelled 
form by her own desire from the form of a seed. And because of that the first sprout 
is in the form of a stalk. This is the meaning. On this reading, bijankurataya sthiteti, 
the rest is the same. 


Madrasi Artharatnavali on Nityasodasikarnava 4.8a-4.9b: 

Pravisya paramargam tu suksmakarasvarupiniti. Itah purvam catur- 
vahnirupapranaparaparyayo ’pyurdhvagamatvaho vikasatmakah 
prakrtastasmadbhinnah paramargah. Pancasaktisvarupapannatmanah 
samkocabhavenadhomukhagamavdhastattvavamadisadadhvasrsti-margah. 

Before this, in our context the topic was the upward flow in the nature of 
blooming, a synonym for the life force in the form of four fires. This supreme path is 
other than that. Of the self which has attained the form of five saktis, the downward 
flow of this, being contracted, is the path of sixfold manifestation, like tattva and 
varna, is the path of creation. 
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Tatra samastadhvopasamarena svasvarupaparamavikasamatmasatkurvati 
niratisayakhandaparamaprakasavimarsanandaparollasaikarasa saivi saktirya 
sadodita, taya nijecchaya kvacit samunmesasamaye svatah sphurantya 
’ dy aprabhay a balarkakotibhagaikabhagavat-suksmatay a 
mpialaikatantunibhaya garbhflqtasamastasamsaramapi taduttarakaritattvatejo 
’vasitam bindurupam snvaprakaSasuksma-makarakhyam bijam 
anubandhantya ’ rdhacandrakaraya vaksyamanavamadi-saktyavarabhutaya 
kandakhyambikasaktya bhuyate sukmakara-svarupinityucyate. Kavallkrta- 
nissesabijadyankuratam gateti || MAR on NSA 4.8b-9a || 

There, submerging the whole path, transforming herself into the ultimately bloomed 
form of the self-nature, the eternally arising sakti of Siva is always mingled with the 
ultimate ecstasy by the delight of the incomparable, indivisible, supreme light and 
awareness. By her own desire, sometimes on the occasion of expansion, being 
manifested by herself, through her first rays, keeping the whole manifestation within 
her womb, being in the form of that lotus stalk like a ten millionth part of the arising 
sun, she manifests the form of the drop of the light and the essence posterior to that. 
Supposing herself in the seed form named ‘a’ which is the most subtle Siva-light she 
manifests in the form of a crescent as Ambika-sakti, name Kanda, which is the 
fundamental ground of the saktis being mentioned like Varna. She is mentioned as 
having the subtle form. 
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Nityasodasikamava 4.9b-10a 


Vama sikha tato jyestha smgatakaratam gata || 4.9b || 
raudri tu paramesani jagadgrasanarupini | 4.10a 

“The inflammed is Vama. After that, [she] attains Jyestha, 
the form Srngata. O supreme Goddess, Raudri is that from 
which swallows the world.” 


Rjuvimarsini on Nityasodasikamava 4.9b-4.l0a: 

Kulasthanagatamuladharadakulasthanagataparamasivam pratyullasantiyam 
mahasaktih paravagaatmana visvavaicitryamavavibhasayisurevamvidham 
samjnam labhata ityaha—vametyadi. Vama tattvani vamatiti. Atrabhi- 
yuktavacanam— 

Vantam yaya ’nisam sarvarn mahadadiprabhedakam | 
katahadisivantam vattadgrasadisvarim numah || iti | 

This supreme power, the seat of kula situated in the muladhara, moves towards 
the ultimate Siva, abiding in the seat of akula, [and so doing] acquires various names 
by desiring to manifest the multitude through the form of supreme speech. 

‘Vametyadi’ is mentioned. Vama is she who vomits the elements. Here is the saying 
of the authority: “We bow to the goddess who swallows that, he who has eternally 
vomited the whole, which is the discriminator of mahat , etc., being the elements 
starting from kataha up to Siva.” 

Athava samsarapratyanlkabhuta saktih. Sikha tejoriipinl, visvargrasanasila 
samvidityarthah. Jyestha visvodayaprasarbhumih. Srngatadaratam 
gatetyasyayamarthah—iyameva prakrta cicchaktih sthitisamhrtisrstikari 
trikonatmatam gateti. 

Otherwise, [this line connotes] that sakti which is manifested towards transmigration. 
Sikha indicates that consciousness inclined to swallow the world and which is the 
form of light. Jestha indicates the ground of the flow or the arising of the universe. 
Srngata indicates that the very power of consciousness herein discussed, attained in 
the triangular form, is the creator of creation, sustenance, and submergence. 

Raudrityadikah prkrtaya eva saktervisesadyotakah. Raudri. Jagatascitpade 
nirodhanad dravanadrudrah, tadvibhutimayi raduri citisaktih. Paresan 
Ityamantranam mahavibhutimayatvam samvidah svanubhavasiddhamiti 
srodjanam pratibodhayati. Jagadgrasanrupini. Srstyadikramatmakamapi 
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jagad grasitva sarvam svatmataya adya prakasayatiti bhavah || RjV on NSA 
4.9b—4.10a || 

Raudri indicates that very sakti which is being discussed. Because of resting the 
world and melting it into the state of consciousness it is called Rudra. And the power 
of consciousness endowed with this glory is Raudri. The address paramesani 
awakens the listener to the nature of supreme prosperity of the consciousness proved 
by one’s own experience. Swallowing even the world in the successive form of 
creation elucidates the beginningless sakti in her own form etc. This is the essence. 
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Nityasodasikamava 4.1 Ob-12a 

Esa sa parama saktirekaiva paramesvari || 101| 

tripura trividha devy brahmavisnavi sarupii | 
jnanasaktih kriyasaktiricchasaktyatmika priye || 11 || 

trailokyam samsrjatyesa tripura parkirtyate | 12a 

“O devi, this is supreme power and the only supreme godess 
mentioned as Tripura and manifested in three forms as Brahma, 
Visnu and Isvara. 

“O beloved, in the form of knowledge, action, and will, 
shemanifests the three world and thus is called Tripura.” 


Rjuvimarsini on Nityasodasikamava 4.10-11: 

Esa sa parama Saktirekaiva paramesvarityanena evam visistamasamanya 
vaibhavam samvidam svatmataya pratyabhijnapayati mahadesikah sivah. 
ParamaSaktiriti vimarsarupa atmavadevahamityavacchinnatyena basamana, na 
tivdantayetyarthah. Tripura prag vyakyata. Trividha tiprakara. Katham 
tripuratvamityaha—brahmavisnavisarupini. Saktitr ayavastambhena 
brahmadyadya matarah. 

The supreme teacher, §iva, makes one recognize the consciousness identified with the 
self, which has the uncommon glory, being thus qualified. ‘Paramasakti’ indicates the 
Sakti in the form of awareness being elucidated like the self pervaded by I-ness, not 
by by thisness. Tripura is what is already explained.. ‘Trividha’ means ‘of three 
forms.’ To the question, “How is there Tripura-ness?”, [Siva] replies, “The mothers 
starting from Briihmi, etc., restrict the three powers.” 

Jnanasaktiavabhasanatmika. Kriyasaktirullekhanarupa. Icchasaktir 
vicchedanabhasana-svatantryatma mayalaksana samavayin! saktih. 

Saktitrayam srimalinivijaye vyakhyatam ityasyayamarthah—ittham 
tattatkriyavaicitryavisesenahantabhidhana caisa vimarsakhya saktirgrahaka 
grahanagrahyatma trailokyam samsijatiti yasmat, tasmat tripureti kirtyata iti || 

Rj Von NS A 4.10-12 || 

, etc. indicates the power of elucidation. Kriyasakti is the power of expression. 
Icchasakti is the free principle of elucidation and discrimation characterized as maya, 
the inherent power. The three powers are elucidated in Malinivijaya. We will 
mention that later on. The meaning of trailokyam, etc., is the power named 
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Awareness, which is also called I-ness, being qualified with varieties of functions 
manifest in the threefold universe of knower, knowing, and known and thus is called 
Tripura. 
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Nityasodasikamava 4.12b-14 

Yadollasati smgatasipithat kutilarupini || 12 || 

sivarkamandalam bhitva dravayantindumandalam | 
tadudbhavamrtasyandaparamanandanandita || 13 || 

Kulayosita kulam tyaktva param purusameti sa | 
nirlaksanam nirgunnam ca kularupavivaijitam || 141| 

“She who manifests from the seat shaped as a 
triangle in a coiled form, penetrating the circle of the 
sun-like Siva and extracting the circle of the moon, 
blessed by the supreme glory of the flow of ambrosia 
coming out of that [lunar mandala]. The consort of 
kula , dropping her kula, 1 goes to the supreme purusa 
which is beyond the characteristics and qualities and 
without kula or rupa” 


Rjuvimarsini on Nityasodasikamava 4.12-13: 


Yadeti. Ullasati madhyacaramargena urdhva sphurati. Spigatapithad 
muladharagatacaturdalapadmyamadhyatrikonakulasthanat. Kutilarupini 
indantaprasaronmukhi. Srstimarga svabhavikam vihaya guruktayuktya 
samharamargam prati yadollasatityabhiprayah. 

Ullasati indicates the upward flow through the channel which crosses the middle. 
Spigatapithad means ‘from the seat of kula, in the triangular form, which is in the 
middle of the four petalled muladharacakraKutilarupini indicates the sakti facing the 
flow of thisness. Dropping the natural path of creation, following the way mentioned 
by the guru, while manfesting towards the path of submergence, is the essence. 

Sivarkamandalam bhitveti. Muladharadi-tattadadhara-gatakamalodara- 
nirbhedanakramena brahmasthana-gatahamsatma-sivadhisthanarko-palaksita- 
prakasabhuvam prapetyarthah. 

Sivarkamandalam indicates that by the sequence of penetration of the navel of the 
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lotus in the certain seats like muladhara, etc., and thereby attaining the ground of light 
suggested by the sun as the foundation of Siva in the form of hamsa under the seat of 
Brahman. 

Dravayantondumandalamiti. Mahaprakasasivasammelanasamujjpnbhitam 
mahanandalaksanam candramandalam dravayantityarthah. Taditi. Ayam 
arthah—mahasamarasyamahanandanubhavarupamjrtasyanandatma- 
paramanandena nandita paripurneti. Paripunymakanksaniyarahityam. 

Taduktam srirahasyagurubhih— 

akanksaniyamaparam yena natha na vidyate | 

tava tenadvitiyasya uktam yatparipunata || (SiSto 5.17) iti 

Dravantindumandala indicates the sakti who is extracting the circle of the moon 
hinted by the supreme glory elucidated by the union of the supreme light, Siva. This 
is the meaning. The meaning of taditi is that [one isjblessed by that glory whose 
nature is the ambrosia of the supreme union in the nature of the experience of the 
ultimate bliss. Paripurnam indicates the absence of all the objects of desire. As is 
mentioned by the rahasyaguru, “O lord, as you have have nothing else to desire so it 
is established that you are complete, being non-dual” (6iSto 5.17). 

Vyakhyatasararasyavisaye ’bhiyuktoktih— 

Muladharat sphuitatadidabha prabha suksmarupo- 
dgacchantyamastakamanutara tejasam mulabhuta | 
sausumnadhvacarananitpuna sa savitra ’nubaddha 
dhyata sadyo ’mrtamatha raveh sravayet sarchasomat || iti | 

(PraSa 10.7) 

In the context of the exposition on Mingled Nature, the saying of the authority is 
thus: “The light in the form of lightning from the seat of muladhara arises in the 
subtle form up to the head, being more and more subtle, being the source of the lights; 
she who is perfect flows in the path of susumna, bound by Savitri, and while being 
meditated upon extracts the nectar from the sun, including the moon” (PraSa 10.7). 

Kuleti. Atisprhaniyatvat sarvajanagocaratvacca kulayosid dehapramatuh 
patni, agamabhasaya kulesvari dehabhimaninii samvidityarthah. Kulam 
tyaktva. Sattrimsattattvasamudayarupam sariram kulam tadabhimanam 
visijya. behapramatrtam tyaktvetyarthah. Param. Anyamutkystam 
cakulasthanavartinam. Purusam pumam pumstvayuktam cakytrim 
apramataram. 

Due to being the most desirious and being imperceivable to all beings, kulayosit 
indicates the consciousness that has I-ness in the body, or the consort of the knower 
of body. In the language of Agama, she is called Kulesvari. Kulam tyakta means 
‘dropping the I-ness on kula, which is the body that collects the 36 elements.’ Or, the 
meaning is the dropping of body I-ness. Param means ‘supreme.’ Sitting in the seat 
of akula. Purusam points to the natural knower who has the full potency of manhood. 

Eti gacchati. Kacit kularigana cirakalam kasyacid gyhini bhutva gupta 
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vartamana sati desikakhyakatakavalambanena tatpradarsitamarganusarena 
mahabhogpradam param purusam gudhacarenabhisaratiti dhvanyo ’rthah. 

Seti prakpariSilitt. KimviSistam param purusamiti? Tadaha—nirlaksanam. 
Nirgatani laksanani yasmattam. Nirgunarn nirgata guna yasmattam. 
Kularupavivaijitam kulena rupena ca virvarjitam. 

Eti means ‘goes.’ One who is the mistress of kula, hidden, being someone’s 
housewife for a long time, following the chain called Teacher and according to the 
path hinted by him, she secretely follows the supreme purusa who provides the 
ultimate pleasure. This is the hinted meaning. Sa indicates she who is discussed 
previously [i.e., kundalini ]. The supeme Purusa is qualified by what? These 
[qualifications] are stated: nirlaksanam indicates that from which the qualities are 
abstracted. Kularupavivaijitam indicates that which is devoid of kula and rupa. 

Atra mahakavyah— 

Vapurvirupaksamalaksyajanmata digambaratvena niveditam vasu| 
varesu yadbalamfgaksi mrgyate tadasti kim vyastamapi trilocane || iti | 
(KuSam 5.72) 

Now, the great poet [states], “O gajal-e yed, what is desirable in a husaband? Is 
there a single such quality in the three-eyed one? For his body is plagued with 
deformed eyes. His birth [caste] is not known. His wealth is indicated by his 
nakedness” (KuSam 5.72). 

Atra rahasy ca—“Sa vetti vedyam na ca tasyasti veetta” (SveU iii.19). Iti 
“niskalam niskiyam” (&vell 6.19) ityadi ca || RjV on NSA 4.12b—4.14 || 

Here is the secret, “He knows all the knowable, but there is no knower of him” 
(§vU 3.19), and “beyond agitation and activity” (§vU 6.11). 
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Nityasodasikamava 4.15-16 

Tatah svacchandarupa tu paribhramya jagat punah | 
tena carena samtusta punarekakinl sati || 15 || 

Ramate svayamavyakta tripura vyaktimagata | 
tattvatrayavinirdista varnasaktitrayatmika || 161| 

“After that, freely traveling the whole world, [she] 
becomessatisfied by these roamings, being alone again, [she] 
abides, being umanifested and is called Tripura. While 
manifested she is indicated by the three elements and is in the 
triad of the saktis of the letters.” 


Rjuvimarsini on Nityasodasikamava 4.15-16: 

Tata iti. Svacchandarupa mahadavastambhena niryantranapracara. Jagat 
cidambaramavalambya tadrupataya sphurat. Tena carena yatha 
samharakramena purvamurdhvam gata. Punah srstikramena tena 
carenetyarthah. Santusta paramanandamayi pritimati. 

Svacchandarupa indicates the goddess with uncotrollled flow restricts mahat. The 
world emanates through the support of the conscious void in that form. Tena carena 
indicates the initial upward flow by means of the sequence of dissolution. Punah 
indicates the flow of creative succession. Santustha indicates that she is endowed 
with love and extreme bliss. 

Ekakini advitlya. Sati mahasphurattarupa. Ramate svayamiti. 
Advayanandamayim mahahantatmikam svasamvidamanubhavatityarthah. 
Avyakta visvottimabhanaikasaririni. Vyaktamagata viSvatmana 
prakasamana. Athava avyakta pa^yantivakpradhanena rupena, vyaktimagata 
madhyamadivakpradhanena rupena tattvatrayavinirdista. Atmavidya- 
sivakhyam tattvatrayam, tadrupataya sabdita. Varnasaktitr ayatmika 
varnatrayatmika saktitrayatmika ca || RjV on NSA 4.15-16 || 

Ekakini shows that she is alone. Sati indicates that she is in the form of great 
expression. Ramate, etc. shows that she experiences self-consciosness, which is of 
the nature of absolute I-ness in the form of non-dual bliss. Avyakta means that she 
has the body of awareness and is transcendent to creation. Vyaktimagata means she 
is elucidated in the form of universe. Otherwise, avyakta means particularity in the 
form of pasyanti. 

Vyaktimagata means ‘manifested particularly in the form of speech— madhyama, 
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etc. ‘Tattva, etc.’ [she who] is hinted at in that form of the three elements named atma, 
tattva, vidyatattva, and sivatattva. ‘Varnasakti, etc.’ indicates that one in the form of 
three saktis and three letters. 
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Nityasodasikamava 4.17-18a 

Vagisvari jnanasaktir vagbhave moksarupini | 

Kamaraje kamakala kamarupa kriyatmika || i7 || 

Saktibije para saktiriccaiva sivarupini | 18a 

“The jnanasakti called Vagisvari exists in the vagbhava 
section in the form of liberation. And the kamakalasakti in the 
form of desire is in the kamaraja section, which is the form of 
action. And the supreme power, the very will, in the sakti 
section, is the very form of Siva.” 


Rjuvimarsini on Nityasodasikamava 4.17—4.18a: 

Amumevartham vecayati—vagiti. Vagisvari vagbhavadhisthatri. 

JnanaSaktih, vidhyapravartakatvat. Vagbhave bije. Moksarupini 
vidyarupataya ’mrtatvaprkasika. Yad rahasyam—“Vidyaya ’mrtamasnute” 

(IU 11) iti. Kamakala kamarajabijasarabhuta. Kamarupa 
mahacamatkararupa. Kriyarupini paramaSnvarupini. 
Paramsivasamarasyasvarupinityarthah || RjV on NSA 4.17-18a || 

This very meaning elucidates. Vagisvara is the goddess of the vagbhavakuta. Due to 
the propellor of knowledge, she is called jnanasakti. Vabhava means ‘in that section.’ 
Moksarupini indicates the illuminator of deathlessness by the form of wisdom. As 
the Rahasya states, “One attaines etemality through wisdom” (IsBh 11). Kamala 
suggests she who is the essence of the kamarajakuta. Kamarupa shows that she is in 
the form of supreme ecstasy. Kriyatmaka indicates power in the form of action. Para 
suggests the all-pervading. Iccha is the power of will. Sivarupini means she is in the 
form of Siva. Or, the Goddess in the form mingled with supreme Siva. 
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Nityasodasikarnava 4.18b-19a 

Evam devl tryaksara tu mahatiruprasundari || 4.18b || 

Paramparyena vijnata bhavabandhavimoksani |4.19a | 

“Knowing Mahatripurasundari [constructed thus] by the 
three letters as known by tradition provides liberation from all 
worldly bonds.” 


Rjuvimarsini on Nityasodasikarnava 4.18b-19a: 

Evamiti. Asyayamarthah—evam samarthyayukta trivarnamtika 
tripurasundari iti. Evamvisisteyam traipuri vidya satsampradaya vijnata 
karyakarityaha—paramiti. Paramparena sivadi-svadesika-parantaguru- 
paramparyena. Paramparyam tu triprakaram—divyasiddamanavabhedena. 

[ha vidyayam santanadvayamasti—kamrajasantano lopamudra santana iti. 
Vidyayah sakilaniskilabhedena santanadvayatih. Tayoh kamarajasantanah 
sakilavidyanubandhi vicchinnsca. Vicchedo nama paramparyaviyogah. Itaro 
niskilavidyanubandhi lopamudra ’gastyadiparigrhitatvadavicchinnasca. Tatra 
divyaughah saptabhirgurubhirmudritah, siddhaughascaturbhih. 
Manavaughastvaparyanto ’pyijuvimarsinikartravadhimaha gurubhir astabhih 
sthapitah. 


The meaning is that the goddess Tripurasundari, made of the three letters is associated 
with these three powers. The wisdom of Tripura, having these potentialities, if 
known by a good tradition provides the [desired] actions. That is stated. Param, etc. 
means the guru lineage, beginning with Siva and culminating with one’s own teacher. 
There are three sorts of lineages, by the division of divya, siddha, and manava. In this 
vidya there are two generations, the traditions of Kamaraja and the tradtion of 
Lopamudra. Attaining the two traditions of this very vidya means knowing the 
division of sakila and niskJIa. Among them, the Kamaraga lineage is associated with 
the sakila lingeage, but there is a gap in the lineage. The gap in the lineage is the 
disconnection in the tradition. The next, associated with niskila, is practiced by 
Lopamudra, Agastya, etc., and thus is not disjoined. There, the divine lineage is 
sealed by the seven gurus and the lineage of the Siddhas is sealed by the four gurus. 
The human lineage is not at its end. Up to the author of the Rjuvimarsini it is 
continued by eight great gurus. 

Tatra divyakramo likhyate—madhya-tryasramadhya-sthana- 
gatodyanapithatasthita-samastavidyabhideyamaha-tripurasundari- 
devlvimrstarupo mahaprakasarupah paramanandalaksanah paramasivaeva 
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prathamo guruh. Asya guruh sricaryanatha iti samjna. Sa ca svabhinnayai 
vimarsakhyayai kftadau prathamamupadidesa. Atrabhiyukta¬ 
vacanam—“T ry asrantarauddapithassta mahatripurasundari” (SamPa). 

Herein, the divine lineage is being discussed. The first guru is the supreme Siva, 
characterized as the supreme bliss in the form of the supreme light, and reflected in the 
form of Mahatripurasundari, which is the essence of all the v/dyas, existing in the 
Odyanapitha, in the middle seat of the innermost triangle [of Sricakra]. Sri 
Caryanatha is the name of this guru. At first, at the beginning of Sat Yuga, he 
initiated his own sakti, named Awareness, who is not different from him. 

Here is the saying of the authority: “Mahatripurasundari is abiding in the 
Odyanapitha inside the triangle, etc.” (SamPa). Ityadi. 


Adfstavigraha svantarudita parama kala | 
asvarakaratamapta tryasrasanketamadhyaga || (SamPa) iti 
Eka eva prakasakhyah parah ko ’pi maheSvarah | 
tasya saktirvimarsakhya sa nitya giyate budhaih || (SamPa) iti ca. 

The supreme kala, whose form is not visualized, emanating inside oneself, 
attained the form of the vowel ‘a’ existing in the middle of what is hinted by a 
triangle. 

Whoever is the supreme is Mahesvara and is called Light, being one alone. His 
sakti is called Awareness. She is called Nitya by the wise. 

Madhyatryasragrakonagatakamarupapitha-sthita-vagbhava-bijabhidheya- 
kameSvari devivimjrsta-rupa-srimad oddanatha-devas tretaguruh. 
Atrabhiyuktavacanam—“tryasragrakonaga ya sa kamesi kamaplthaga” 

(SamPa) ityadi. 

The guru in the Treta Yuga is Oddanatha whose form is known as the goddess 
Kamesvari is mentioned by the vagbhavabija existing in the Kamarupa PItha in the 
front comer of the innermost triangle. Here is the saying of tha authority : “KameSi is 
the goddess existing in the Kama Pitha, residing in the front comer of the triangle, 
etc.” 


Madhya-tryasradaksina-konagata-jalandhara-pltha-sthita-kamaraja- 
bij abhiidheya-vaj resvaridevivimrstarupasrisasthanathadevo dvaparaguruh. 
Atrabhiyuktavacanam—“trayasradaksinakonastha vajresvari jalaplthaga” 
(SamPa) ityadi. 

The guru of the Dvapara age is Sri Sasthanatha in the form refelcted as Vajresvari 
named kamara/bija which exists in the Jalandhara Pitha of the right comer of the 
middle triangle. Here the authority states, “Vajresi is the goddess existing in Jala 
Pitha, which is in the right comer of the triangle” (SamPa), etc. 
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Madhyatryasrottarakonagatapumagiriplthasthitasaktibijabhidheyabhagaalim- 
devivimrstarupasrimitresanathadevah kaliguruh. Atrabhi-yukta- 
vacanam—“tryasrasyotarapithastha bhagesi pumapithaga” ( SamPa ) ityadi. 

Mitresanatha, known as the Bhagamalini goddess, is the guru of the Kali age 
mentioned by the saktibija existing in the Purnagiri Pitha in the left comer of the 
middle triangle. Here is the saying of the authority: “Bhagesi is the goddess existing 
in Puma Pitha, sitting in the northern comer of the middle triangle, etc.” 

Mitresadevah kaliyugadau bhagavatim loopamudram bhagavantam agastyam 
ca mahatapahpunjamithunam anugfhitavan. Etat saptakam divyaugha- 
samjnam. 

In the beginning of the Kali age Mitresadeva bestowed grace, initiating 
Lopamudra. The glorious Lopamudra and the prosperous Agastya, the union of the 
cluster of tapasya. The group of this seven divyaugha. 

Siddhakramo likhyate—lopamudra ’gastyabhyam kankalatapasacaryo 
’nugjhitah. Tena dharmacaryo laghunutukarta ’nugrhitah. tena muktadesi 
nama yoginyanugfhta. Taya 'smadgotramahattarah prasiddhabahvapadano 
bhojadevadfstacamatkaro mahadevsikapravarah sriman dipakacaryo 
dandakarta ’nugrhitah. Etac catustayam siddhaugasamjnam. 

Now the siddhakrama is written. Kankalatapasa is graced by Lopamudra and 
Agastya. Dharmacarya, the author of Laghu[stava], is graced by him. A Yogini 
named MuktakeSini, is graced [in turn] by him. Dipakacarya, the author of Dandaka, 
the greatest in our lineage, reknowned for making many oblations, whose 
supernatural powers were visualized Bhojadeva, is graced by her. The collection of 
these four is called the Lineage of Perfected Ones. 

Atrabhiyuktavacanam— 

Divyam siddhatrayam purvam dampati ca tatah kramat | 

Lopamudra tatha ’gastyastabhyam kankalatapasah || 

Tena dharmasca kppaya dharmena ca mahatmana | 
taya dipakanathasca dipakena mahatmana || (SamPa) ityadi. 

Here is the saying of the authority: “The Divine Lineage and the three Siddhas, 
and at first, the couples, and afterwards, succussivley, Lopamudra and Agastya and 
by them Kankalatapasa, by him Dharma and Muktakesi, the mistress of mantras, 
initiated by Dharma with compassion, and she to Dipaka, the great being” (SamPa). 

Manavadramo likhyate—dipakacaryasyaurasah putrah 
sanketapunjaprakaiako jisnudevastenanugrhitah. Tena kataksQqto 
matrguptadevah prabhakaraguruh. Tenavalokitastejodevah. Teneksito 
manojadevah. tena drstah kalyanadevah. Tena sambhavitah sriratnadevah. 
Tenanglkrtah srivasudevamahamunih. tena putrikptarjuvimarsinlkarta 
sivanandamahayogi. Etadastakam manavaughasamjnam. Sarvesam pujanam 
pujyavaktrat srotavyam. Paramparyakramo ’pi paramparyakramayatah. 
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Sarvatha samarcaniya mahaguravah. Anadarane tu mahan dosah. Taduktam 
bhagavata vyasamunina— 

ftasya dataramanuttarasya nidhim nidhinam caturanvayanam | 
ye nadriyante gurum aranlyam papan lokamste vrajantyapratisthan || iti, 
(MBh 1.76.64) 

pita mata tathaivagnir gururatma ca pancamah | 

yasyaie pujitah pdrtha tasya lokavubhau jitau || iti ca (MBh 3.159.24) 

Now the Lingeage of Humans is written. The blood sun of Dipakacarya, 
Jisnudeva, he revealer of the collection of the samketa, or hinted knowledge, is graced 
by him. The guru of Prabhakara, Matfguptadeva, is graced by him, and by him is 
graced Tejodeva and Manojadeva is graced by him. Kalyanadeva is graced by him. 
Sri Ratnadeva is initiated by him. Sri Vasudeva is accepted by him. The great yogi 
Sivananda, the author of Rjuvimarsini, is made a son by him. This group of eight is 
the Lineage of Humans. Their initiation names should be heard through the mouth of 
the regardable one. The succession of lineage is coming through the successive 
tradition. The great gurus should be fully adorned. There is a great vice in making no 
adoration. As is said by the properous Vyasa Muni, “The giver of the Truth, the 
source of the unsurpassable, which is the source of all the four lineages, those who do 
not regard the adorable gurus, go to the lokas of the sinful ones, never to return” 
(MBh 1.76.64). [And elswehere:] “For him who has worshipped the father, mother, 
the fire, guru, and the self, he has conquered both the worlds” (MBh 3.159.24). 

Abhiyuktavaco ’pi— 

lokasadharanair dharmair navamanyo guruh sivah | 
catuscaranasadharmyadatavyam mrgaradiva || iti | 

The saying of the authority is, “The guru, who is himself Siva, should not be 
insulted, dropping the general rules, having the similarity of the four feet, he is like the 
lion in the world.” 

Atranuktam yadyapi gurupanktisamaradhanasthanam, tathapyetadvidyavisate 
sastrantaroktam sthanamadartavyam. Tatha cabhi-yuktaoktih — 
“prarimadhyayonyoh punararantarale sampujyet prag 
gurupadapariktim” (PrSa 9.14) ityadi. Evam 

aribbavidyoddharastadaradhanam tatsthanam ca. Taduktam srolaksanasare— 
jatavedasi bhutese yatudhane samirane | 
devomaulau caturdiksu kramad hrdadikam yajet || iti 

Though the location of worshipping thelineages of the guru is not mentioned, the 
seats mentioned in the other scriptures related to this vidya should be honored. As the 
authority says, “In the gap of the middle and the first triangles the rows of the gurus 
should at first be adorned” (PrSa 9.14). Similarly, the exposition of the vidyas of the 
limbs and worshipping them and their seat is also the same. As is mentioned in Sri 
Laksanasara, “In the fire, in the lord of the bhutas, in the yatudhanas and in the air and 
in devamoli. In the four directions, the heart, etc., should be successively adorned.” 

“Tatah kamesvari nitya (1.26) itydintyanam prasaktestadarca kathita. 
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Sthanaprakarau sampradayatah. “Tarpanani nivedayet” (1.186) 
ityuktyanyatha ’nupapattya ’ rghyaSuddhirupadista. Sa ca sastrantaradayata. 
Tatha cahuracaryah— 

Svacchanabhairave tantre yadyapldamudahftam | 

tathapiha samanatvat siddhante 'pyupayujyate || iti | (KaKra SOI) 

The worshipping of the Nityas is mentioned by saying, “After that is the 
Kamesvari-Nitya” (NSA 1.26). The seat and the process is according to the lineage. 
Purification of the oblational fluid is mentioned by saying, “The water ablution should 
be offered” (NSA 1.183). Otherwise, the saying itself would not be possible. And 
that [ritual process] is borrowed from other scriptures. As the acaryas have said, 
“Though it is mentioned in Svacchanda Bhairava Tantrn, it is used also in Siddhanta; 
here, being equal” (KaKra 501). 

Yatha laksasare ’rghyasuddhividhanam— 

Krtamandalaparyante hetuyajanamarabhet | 
pasudesamositasuddhih sodhanayamftaya ca || ityadi | 

“Sarvabahyatah” (ii.74) ityetatkulacakrakalpanasucanam. 

“Pujayedradtrisamaye kulacarakramena yah” ityetatkaranopadanabijam. 

“Maya ’pyetad vratasthena kriyate ’dyapi suvrate. 
Japastrisandhyametastyastadetatpadasiddaye.” (iv.69) ityetat 
sandhyanusthana-mulam. “GanSa” (i.l) iti sutram suryarghyadananimittam. 
“Etenaiva” (ii.64) ityetat snanappanadisucanam.” “Evam pujavidhanam tu 
kftvdau sadhakottamah” (i. 183) iti pujavidhananyatha ’nupapattvya 
pujarambhakalapraptatalatrayakalpanam “talatrayam pura dattva sasabdam 
vighna^antaye (27) iti &riparatrim£ikoktanitya samuditam 
itysesamanavadyam. Bhavabandhavimocini. Evam paranparyena saha 
vijnateyamavagata traipuri vidya sabdato ’dhigata ’rthato vijnata ca 
samsarabandhat sadhakam mocayatityarthah || RjV on NSA 4.18b-19a || 

The injunction for purifying the oblation is mentioned in Laksanasara, “Up to the 
mandala of Krta one should start the worship of Hetu, the causal element 8 for the 
purification from sitting in the house of a pasu^ and for attaing immortality, etc.” The 
formation of the wheel of kula is hinted by saying “starting from the most outter part” 
(NSA 2.74). 

“One should worship at night following the process of kulacara" (NSA 2.75). 
This statement is the root for accepting the causal element. 10 The seed for performing 
the sandhya is, “O vow-keeper, even today this is practiced by me, keeping the vrata 
in order to attain this state through the recitation including three sandhyas" (NSA 
4.69). 

The basis for offering oblations to the sun is Ganesa, etc. (NS i.l). The verse, 
“by this very one” (NS ii.64) suggests ritual bathing and offering of liquid. The 
source for meditation on the mulavidya is “otherwise by which, etc.” (NS iv.51). The 
verse, “the best practitioner performing at first the ritual of puja like this...” (NS i.l83) 
suggests the three talas at the beginning of the puja for performing puja would not be 
possible otherwise. According to Paratrimsika, “To subdue the obstacles three 
beatings should be made with sound.” Thus the whole is faultless. “Bhavabandha 
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vimocinf”: knowing thus the wisdom of Tripura, following the lineage with regards 
to the words and their meaning, the practitioner is liberated from worldly bonds. 
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Nityasodasikamava 4.19b—4.20 
Samsmrta papaharani japta mrtryvinasinl || 4.19b || 

Pujita duhkhadaridryavyadhidaurbhagyaghataki | 

Huta vighnaughasamani dhyata sarvarthasadhaki ||4. 20 || 

“While remembered removes the vices; while recited, 
removes death; while worshipped, destroys pain, poverty, 
disease and misfortune; while given sacrifices, pacifies all the 
obstacles and while meditated upon provides all objects.” 


Rjuvimarsini on Nityasodasikamava 4. l9b-20: 

Asyah samsaramocakatve yuktim aha—samsmrteti. Papaharani. Papam 
punyasyapyupalksanam. Paramarthavit punyapapaima samsprsyate. 
Taduktam Sri Paramarthasare— 

hayamedyasatasahasranyapi kurute brahmaghatalaksani | 

Paramarthavinna punyaima ca papair lipyate vimalah || (70) iti || RjV on 
NSA4.19b-20|| 

The evidence of this being the liberator from the world is mentioned—‘samsrta 
etc.’ ‘Papaharini.’ Papa also indicates virture. The knower of ultimate reality does 
not become stained by vice and virture. As is mentioned in Paramarthasara, “Even if 
he performs 100,000 horse sacrifices, or kills lakhs of brahmins, the knower of 
supreme reality remains free of the stains of virtue and vice, being himself stainless” 
(70). 
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Nityasodasikamava 4.21-23 

Etasyah srau devesi bijatritayasadhanam | 
dhavalambarasambito dhavalavasamadhagah || 4.21 || 

Pujayed dhavalaih puspair brahmacaryaratto narah | 
dhavalaireva nairvedyair dadhiksoraudanadhibhih || 4.22 || 

Sankalpadhavalairvapi yathakamam yatha labhet | 
sampujya paramesanidhyayet vagisvarim param || 4.23 || 

“O Goddess of the gods listen to the practice of the three seed 
mantra s of this [tradition]. Covered by a white dress, being 
seated in the middle of a white seat one should worship with 
white flowers, keeping celibacy, offering white foods like rice, 
milk, curd, etc. Offering the white mental objects according to 
desires, [he should accept] whatever he receives. After 
worshipping the supreme Goddess [in this way], the sadhaka 
should then meditate on the supreme Goddess as speech.” 


Rjuvimariini on Nityasodasikamava 4.21-23: 

Asyaa vidyayastayanam bljanam pratyekamaradhanam vaktumupakramate— 
etasya iti. Tatra pratham vagbhavabijasadhanam aha—dhavaleti. 
Dhavalambaram saklvastram. Dhavalavasah saudhagfham. Brahmacaryarato 
vanitajanam vagadhidevateti manyamanah. Astangamaithunavaijita ityarthah. 
Uktamca— 

Smaranam kiirtanam preksanam guhyabhasanam | 
samkalpo ’dhyavasayasca knyanirvpttireva ca || 

Etanmaithunamastangam pravadanti manisinah | iti | (DaSnyr vii.31-32). 

[The lord] starts discussing the practice of each of the three sections of this vidya. 
First, the practice of the vagbhavakuta is mentioned. Dhavalambara means ‘white 
dress.’ Dhavalavasa means ‘white house.’ Brahmacaryarata indicates that one who 
considers all women to be the goddess of speech. That one who has renounced the 
eightfold intercourse is [the object of] meaning. 

As it is said, “Memory, speech, play, sight, gossip, desire, determination, and 
performing the act. The wise say that this is the eightfold intercourse” (DaSmf 7.31- 
32). 
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Sankalpadhavalairva ’plti. Dhavalopakaranavaikalyebhavitasvaityaih. 
Vagisvarim paramiti. Mahasphurattam purnaham-vimarsarupam 
anShatalaksanam vacam ityarthah. Uktam ca—“Anahatasirsni vag somasya 
trpyatu” (TaiSam iii.2.5.1) iti || RjV on NSA 4.21-23 || 

Sahkalpa dhavaJir, etc. indicates that in the absence of white objects then white 
objects of imagination should be offered. Vagesvarim, etc. indicates the speech 
characterized as the supreme expression of the inarticulate awareness of the full I- 
ness. As is said, “The supreme speech, being anahata, while served with soma 
should be pleased” (TaiSam 3.2.5.1). 
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Nityasodasikamava 4.24 


Bijarupam ullasantim tato ’narigapadavadhi | 
brahmagranthim vinirbhidya jihvagre diparupinim j| 4.24|| 

“After that one should meditate [on the Goddess] in the form 
of light at the front of the tongue emanating herself in the form 
of bija down to the seat of Kamadeva, thereby breaking the 
brahma-knot.” 


Rjuvimarsini on Nityasodasikamava 4.24: 

Antarmatfkodayapratipattim aha—bljeti. Bijarupam vagbhava bljadhisthana- 
mahasaktirupam. Ullasantim jyotlrupataya pasyantyadikramenordhvam 
sphurantlm. Anangapadavadhi. Anangao ’sarirah, akulasthanagatah 
paramaSivah. Anaiigasabdo ’Sarira iti rahasyam. Tadeva padam, padyate 
jnayate mumuksubhir iti. 

The attainment of the arising of the matfka is mentioned by bija, etc. Bijarupam 
indicates the goddess of the vagbhava-kuta in the form of supreme sakti. ‘Ullasantim’ 
indicates the goddess emanating upward in the form of light through the successive 
order starting from pasyanti. ‘Anangapadavadhi’ indicates that one who without a 
body, the supreme Siva in the seat of akula. The term ‘anariga’ indicates 
figurelessness. This is the secret. That very [secret] is the padam for that is known 
by those who are desiring to be liberated. 

Brahmagranthim vinirbhidyetyasyayamarthah—prathamam muladhara- 
gatacatur-dalakamala-kamikagatecchajnana-kriyasaktyatmakat-rikonasthanat 
tadghatam vinirbhidyati. Atra rahasyagama-sarasampradaya-tattvavido 
mahayogipravarah sambamisrah—“Ya sa mitravaruna-sadanaduccaranti” 
(SaPa 5) iti. Asyarthah sambapancasikavivrttiracane sriksemarajacaryalqle 
drastavyali. Diparupinim prakasaikarupinim. 

‘Tadavadhi’ means ‘up to that.’The meaning of ‘breaking the brahmagranthi’ is: 
breaking at first the the ghata 11 from the triangular seat which is composed of will, 
knowledge, and action that lies in the center of the four petaled muladhara lotus. 

Here, Samba Misra, the supreme yogi who knew the reality of the tradition of the 
essence of the secret knowledge, states, “She who emerges from the residence of 
Mitravaruna” (SP 5). The meaning of this should be seen in the 
Sambapancasikhavivjti written by the master Ksemaraja. ‘Diparupinim’ indicates the 
goddess in the form of mere light. 

Ya sa saktiijagaddhatuh kathita samavayini | 
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icchatvam tasya dev! sisfksoh pratipadyate || 

Evametaditi jneyam nanyatheti suniScitam | 

jnapayanti jhatityantaijnanasaktimigadyate || 

evambhutamidam vastu bhavatviti yadS punah | 

jata tadaiva tattadvat kurvantyatra kriyocyate || 

evamesa trirupapi punarbhedairanantatam | 

arthopadhivasadyati cintamanirivesvari || 

tatra tavatsamapanna matfbhavam vibhidyate | 

dvidha ca navadha caiva pancasaddha ca malini || 

bijayonyatmakad bheda dvidha bijam svara matih | 

kadayasca smfta yonimavadha vargabhedatah || 

bijamatra sivah saktiryonirityabhidhiyate | 

vargastakavibhedena mahesvaryadi castakam || 

prativamavibhedena satardhakiranojjvaia | 

rudranam vacakatvena tatsamkhyanam nivesane || (3.5-13, 15) 

“0 Devi, the power which is mentioned as associated with the creator of the 
world attains the nature of will while desiring to create. 

“The sakti which suddenly makes known that something is thus and is not 
otherwise and is called jnanasakti. 

“Moreover, that which creates by merely [thinking] “Thus it is and thus it should 
be’ 1 and creates according to that is called kriyasakti. 

“Though being only threefold, the goddess attains innummerable forms, being 
thus imposed on the objects like cintamani. 

“Thus, attaining there the mothemess, she becomes divided into 2, 9, and 50 
forms of malini. 

“In two, by the division of bija and yoni, where the seeds are the svara and ka, 
etc., are regarded as yoni. 

“Ninefoldness is regarding the division of the groups, wherein Siva is known as 
bija and Sakti is mentioned as yoni. By the division of eight groups are the eight 
groups of the mothers, starting from Mahesvari. 

“Regarding each letter, [she] is glistening by the fifty rays, associating these 
numbers as the expressor of the Rudras (MaVi 3.5-13, 15). 

Iti Srimalidlvijayanirupitanitya paramesvari para vak prasaranti 
icchajnanakriyasaktirupatarn (sritva) bijay onivargavargyarupam 
sivasaktimahesvaryadivacikamadiksantarupam matrkatmatam sritva 
jihvagrannirgacchanti cintayediti bhavah || RjV on NSA 4.24 j| 

Thus, according to the §ri Malinivijaya, the supreme goddess of speech, while 
manifesting in the form of will, knowledge, and action, attaining motherhood in the 
form of the section and sectioned as bija and yoni, as Siva and Sakti, in the form of 
‘a’ to ‘ksa’ denoter of MaheSvari, etc. This goddess should be meditated upon as 
flowing out from the tip of the tongue. 
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Nityasodasikamava 4.25—4.33 

Cintayennastahrdayi gramyo murkho ’tipataki | 
satho ’pi padamekam suspastam vaktumaksamah || 25 || 

Jado muko ’tidurmedha gataprajiio vinastadhih | 
so ’pi samjayate vagml vacaspatirivaparah || 26 || 

Satpanditaghatatopajeta ’pratihataprabhah | 
sattarkapadavakyaairthasabdalahkarasaravit |[ 27 || 

Vatoddhatasamudromimalatulyairupanyaset | 
sukumaratarasphararityalankarapurvakaih || 28 || 

Padagumphairmahakavyakarta devesi jayate | 
Vedavedangavedantasiddhantajnanaparagah || 29 || 

jyotissastretihasadimimamsasmrtivakyacit | 
puranarasavadadigarudanekamantravit |j 30 || 

Patalasastravijnanabhutatantrarthatattvavit | 
vicitracitrakarmadisilpanekavincaksanah || 31 || 

Mahavyakaranodarasabdasamskrtasarvagih | 
sarvabhasarutajnani samastalipikarmavit || 32 j| 

Nanasastrarthaslksadivetta bhuvanavisrutah | 
sarvavanmayavetta ca sarvajno devi jayate || 33 || 

“Even if one is heartless, savage, dull, highly sinful, foolish, 
unable to even speak a single word clearly, unconcious, mute, 
having wrong conceptions and who has lost the wisdom, whose 
knowledge is collapsed, even such a one becomes a good 
speaker like Vacaspati by meditating thus and becomes a good 
pandita conguering the groups of egos, being unstoppable by 
the others. This one becomes the knower of sound logic, 
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knowing the essence of eloquence in each word and sentence. 
By installing [the phoneme sequence] garland-like waves of the 
ocean, propelled by the wind. 

“O goddess of the gods, with the poetic speech, expressing in 
the very tender way, he becomes the author of the great epics, 
adorned with the above attributes. 

“He attains the ultimate knowledge of the limbs of the Veda, 
including Vedanta and Siddhanta and becomes the knower of 
astrologer, history, Mimamsa, and the saying of the Smrti, as 
well as the Puranas and alchemy. He becomes a knower of the 
various mantras like garuda and knows the teachings of the 
Underworld as well as the essence of the Bhuta Tantra. He 
becomes perfect in all the arts, including architecture. His 
words are purified by knowing all grammatical rules. He can 
sing all the Sastras, and becomes the knower of all the 
languages and sounds. He knows all the scripts. 

“He also becomes the knower of the essence of all the 
sastras, including phonetics and becomes reknowned 
throughout the world. O Goddess, he becomes the knower of 
all the scriputres or becomes omniscient. ” 


Rjuvimarsini on Nityasodasikarnava 4.25-33: 

Cinta punah punamibhalanam. Nastahrdayah. Visvapratistha-sthanatvac- 
catprakaso hrdayam. Uktam ca—“sarvesameva jantunam samvid-dhrdaya- 
mucyate” iti. Gramyah pasukarmratah. Murckah sadasadvivekanabhijnah. 
Atipataki nisiddhaikasevi. Sathah vancakah. Jadah anavahitah. Mukah 
asphurita-vak. Atidurmedhah atisayena durbuddhih. Gataprajno 
gatasthiraprajnanah. Vinastadhlh anutpannadhih. Panditah panda 
samyaktattvadarsini prajna samjata yesam te pandiyah. 

Cinta is reflection again and again. The heart is the conscious light, being the 
fundamental ground of the world. As it is said, “The consciousness of all the beings 
is called the heart.” Gramyah is one engaged in pasukarmah. Murkha is one not 
knowing how to discriminate between right and wrong. Atipataki is one who 
performs all the prohibited actions. Sathah is one who fools others. Jadah is one 
who is unconscious. Mukhah is one whose speech is not expressed. Atidurmedhah 
is one who is extremely evil minded. Gataprajha is one whose stable knowledge is 
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collapsed. Binastadhih is one whose wisdom is not evolved. Pandita are those who 
have panda, the wisdom which illuminates correctly the real essence. 

Ghata samuhah. Atopo gavam. Apratihataprabha arambha-madhyavisranti- 
dasasvaskhalitavaktratejo ityarthah. Atrabhiyuktavacanam— 
iti nigaditavanasau mahatma parikarabandhagrhltavaktratejah | 
akathayadidamajnatopasantyai paramapadaikavibodhakam vasisthah || iti, 
(YoVa 2.2.28) 

Yatkathyate hi hrdayangamayopamanauktya gira madhuramugdhapadarthaya 
ca |srotustadanga hjrdayanoaruti vusaru vyaobitu tailam iva varinii varya 
sahkam (YoVa iii.84.45). 

Ghata is the collection. Atopa is pride. Apratihataprabha is one having light on 
the face, not fading in the beginning, in the middle or resting stages. 

Here is the saying of the authority, “Vasistha, that great soul having light in his 
face, seated in the intense yogic seat mentioned that which makes known the supreme 
state as he mentioned this to pacify ignorance.” (YoVa 2.2.28). 

[And again:] “What is mentioned by the words “attractive to the heart” associated 
with logic and with the word meanings being sweet and delicious that pervades in 
totality the heart of the listener like oil pervades water, removing the doubts” (YoVa 
3.84.45). 

Sattarketi. Agayayuktyanubhavopetah sattarkah. SaraSabda utkarsavaci. 
Padagumphaih padasamuhaih. Vedah karmakandam. Vedangam niruktadi. 
Vedantah adhyatmabhagah. Siddhantah saivasastram. JnanaSabdo vedadisu 
catursu sambaddhyate. Paragah kastham praptah. Jyotihsastram arya- 
bhatiyadih. Itihasadih bharatadih. MImamsa purva cottara ca. Smrtih 
manvadisastram. Vakyani gosthisu vidagdhaih prayuktani panca- 
vayavayuktani. Viditah sarvatra. Puranam astada^asamkhyakam. 
Rasavadatantram kakacandesvarimatadi. Adisabdo gandhayuktyaditantram 
paramr^ai. Patalasastram biladvaraprakasakam sastram. 

Sattarkah, etc. is the logic associated with the scriptural source, reasoning, and 
experience. The term sara indicates excellence. Padagumpha indicates the collection 
of the words. Veda is the karmakhanda. Vedahga is nirukta. Vedanta is the portion 
of philosophy. ‘Siddhanta’ is Saiva doctrine. The term ‘jnana’ is associated with the 
four Vedas, etc. ‘Paragah’ is one who has attained the heights. ‘Jyotihsastram’ is the 
scripture written by Arya Bhatta et al. ‘Itihasadi’ indicates the Mahabharata, etc. 
‘MImamsa’ indicates both purva and uttara. ‘Smfti’ indicates the scripture mentioned 
by Manu et al. ‘Vakya’ are the [syllogisms] associated with five limbs used by one 
who is accusing others in the meetings. ‘Viditah’ means every where [known]. 
‘Puranam’ are eighteen in number. ‘Rasavadatantram’ indicates 
Kakacandeivarimatam , etc. The term ‘adi’ suggests the Tantras like Gadhayukti. 
‘Patalasastram’ is the scripture which elucidates the gate to the underworld. ‘ 

Vicitreti. Adisabdena mayamatadikam laksyate. Silpanekavicaksana iti 
giristambhodadhipanasurabhaksanendrapadabhramsanadipravlna ityarthah. 
Mahavyakaranetyatra mahacchabdena maharsipranitam mahabhasyadikam 
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laksyate. Sarvabhasarutajnam. Sarvesam jantunam bhasajnan! rutajnani ca. 
Yathayogyam manusyanam bhasa vijanati, paksyadlnam virutam ca janati. 
Yadaha paksivakyaSravanapratikriyayoh kanvam prati vyasamunih— 
Visvamitrasutam brahman nyasabhutam bharasva vai | 
kamakrodhavaj itavan sakha te kausikim gatah || 

Tasmat posaya tatputrim dayavaniti te ’bruvan | 

Sarvabhutarutajno ’ham dayavan sarvajantusu || 

Niijane 'pi maharanye sakuntaih parivaritam | 
anyitva tatascaivanam duhitjtve nyayojayam || iti | (MBh i.72.14) 

By the term adi ,mayamata , etc. are hinted. Silpanekavicaksana is one perfected in 
giristhambha, udaripana, asuravaksana, and indrapadabramsana (dethroning Indra). 
Within the term mahavyakarana, the term ‘great’ indicates the Mahabhasya composed 
by great sages. Sarvabhasyarutajnani indicates the knower of the languages of all the 
beings as well as the sounds. He knows accordingly the languages of the human 
beings as well as the sounds of the birds, etc. As is said by Vyasa to Kanva 
regarding listening and responding to the birds’ speech: “O Brahman, sustain the 
daughter of Visvamitra who is placed here as your beloved, she who is gone to 
Kausiki and with whom you have conquered desire and anger. They mentioned that 
because of this you should nourish the state of being compassionate. Being myself 
the knower of the language of all the beings and compassionate to all beings, I 
brought her from the great forest where she was associated with the birds and kept 
her as a daughter” (MBh 1.72.14). 

Samastalipikarmavid bahubhedabhinnaksarvinyasakarmapi vijanati. Naneti. 
Nanasastram nyaya-vaisesika-samkhyayoga-baudhharhata-paSupata- 
pancaratra-bharata-vatsyayamyadi. Slksa siksyate ’nayeti varnadyuc- 
caranalaksanam, siksyanta iti va siksa varnadayah. Siksaiva slksa. 
Daidihyamagamayatam. Bhuvanavifruto lokesu prathitayasah. Sarvajno devi 
jayata iti. Isvarakalpo bhavtityarthah || RjV on NSA 4.25-33|| 

He knows even the works of installing the varieties of the letters. The manifold 
sastras are Nyaya, Vaisesika, Samkhya, Yoga, Bauddha, Arhata, Pasupata, 
Pancaratra, Bharata, Vatsyayana, etc. Siksa is etymologically derived as that by 
which something is instructed. And there is another derivation, “which instructs,” by 
which is known the letters, etc. Siksa is itself Siksa. This long / is used in the Agama 
tradition. Bhuvana visruta means ‘known throughout the world.’ Sarvajna indicates 
that one becomes equal to God. 
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Nityasodasikamava 4.34—4.37 

Tat ha kama-kalarupa madanarigakuragocare | 
udayaryamabimbabha samujijvalavapuh priye || 34 || 

Sphuraddipasikhakara bindudharapravarsini | 

samastabhuvanabhogakavalikrtajivita || 35 || 

Mahasvamahimakrantasvastha ’hankrtibhumika | 

a I 

kramena ca tato ’narigaparyantam prollasantyapi |j 36 || 

Sariranangaparyantamekaivamubhayatmika | 
tato bhavati devesi sarvasmgaramaninam || 37 || 

“Likely, o beloved, [by meditating on Devi] in the form of 
kamakala emerged in the sprout of madana, with the light-circle 
of the rising sun, a luminous body with an expanding flame top. 
She exists while gulping all the beings manifested to enjoy the 
world. 

Existing in I-ness, keeping herself within her own supreme 
glory, and manifesting successively down to tha ground of 
kama, which is the within the body, manifesting in two forms 
while being alone.” 


Rjuvimarfini on Nityasodasikamava 4.34-37: 

Atha kamarajabijasadhanamaha—tatheti. Tatha yatha vagbhava- 
bijasadhanamuktam. Kamakalarupa kamakalarupa kamaraja-bijasarabhuta. 
Saktir iti sesah. Madanankuragocare. Madanankura iti yonivalyantah 
sphuran mamsaviSesah tasyagocare yonisthane. Tasyah pratipattim 
aha—udayaryameti. Udayah prakatibhavah. Uryamaravih. Samujjvala- 
vapuh atidlptavapuh. Sphuraddipasikhakara. Dipasikhasabdena 
jyotistanturlaksyate, tadkkara. Bindu-dhara-pravesi-nidmta-laksabinduva- 
druktamfta-dharavarsinl. Samasteti. Bhuvanabogasabdena pranijatam 
laksyate. Grasikrtaprantjlvita. Sarvam pranivatam kamakalavastabdham 
ityarthah. Maheti. Asyayamarthah—mahata svamahimna akrantam sarvam, 
taya akrantya hetuna svastha sukhena sthita. Sarvapraninam ahaniqti- 
bhumiketi. Bhumika avasthitih || RjV on NSA 4.34—4.37 || 
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The term ‘ sadhana of the king of desire’ mentions the practice of the kamaraja 
section of the mantra. As it is there is [a commentary] on vagbha, so is it here as well. 
Kamakalarupa indicates the goddess who is the essence of the kamaraja seed. Power 
is the remainder. Madanankura is a particular sort of flesh emerging from within the 
yonimandala. Tasyagoccare means ‘in the seat of yoni.’ 

The manifestation of her is here mentioned. Udayarama, etc. Udayah is 
emergence. Aryama is the sun. Samujjvalavapuh indicates a highly luminous body in 
the form of highly flaming light. By the term dipasikha the thread of light is indicated. 
She is in this form. Bindu indicates the raining of the flow of nectar like the drops of 
laksa. The term bhuvanabhoga indicates all beings. She who exists, swallowing all 
the beings. All the beings are captured by kamakala. This is the meaning. 

The whole is grasped by her great glory. Because of being easily grasped she 
certainly exists. She is the ground of the I-consciousness of all the beings. 


Notes to Nityasodasikarnava Chapter 4 

I PremCaitanya once said to Sthanesvar, “You should be like oil in water." Oral Communication. 
Kathmandu, Nepal, May 22, 1997. 

: Cf. the Yoginihrdaya-dipika. 

3 This experience occurs through the practice of mahamudra in which the face-gates are closed and 
the prana is pressed. 

4 Pasyanti = 11 letters. Madhyama = 9 nadas. Vaikhari = 47 (excluding a, ha, and ifcsa). 

5 Tnvrtkarana is common in the Candogyopanisad and is prior to the paheikarana as expressed by 
Sankaracarya in his Sariraka-Mimamsa . This passage refers to the pranava as well as other threefold 
divisions. 

6 Vidyananda reverses sarma karma. 

7 Here, kula refers to the 36elements. 

* Prem says this refers to the injection of semen in kulacara and is related to kundagolaka worship. 

9 PaSus are those who are bound by Vaidika injunctions. 

10 This is a reference to the internal generation of semen. Ultimately, one will feel that you have a 
thousand yonis. 

II Here, ghat a suggests the veiling reality. 
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Atha Paiicamah Patalah 

• • • 

Now the Fifth Chapter 
Nityasodasikamava 5.1-2 
Sri Devyuvaca: 

Sarvametat tvaya proktam tripurajnanamuttamam | 
kamatattvavidhijnanammoksatattvapadavadhi || 5.11| 

The Goddess says, “All of this is elucidated by you—the 
knowledge of the rules of the kama-tattva leading up to the 
element of moksa, which is the supreme knowledge of the three 
cities.” 


Idanim japahomanam vidhanam vada sankara | 
yenanusthimatrena mandabhagyo ’pi siddhyati || 5.2 || 

“Now Sankara, explain the injunctions of japa and homa, by 
performing which even the fortuneless become perfect.” 


Rjuvimarsini on Nityasodasikamava 5.1-2: 

Evam caurtham patalam paramfsya trayamsrSatsutragrathite paname patale 
vimarsaniyani padSni vimrsyante. Tacca homarcanadiparam. Taih 
samaradhita devah prasldantityasminnarthe vyasamunih— 
Japahomanamaskaraih stotraisca purusarsabha | 
daivatani prasadam hi bhaktya kurvanti bharata || iti | (Mbh 
iii. 150.24.) 

Thus, after reflecting on the fourth chapter, in the fifth chapter, composed of 
thirty-three verses, the terms to be contemplated are considered. These [terms] related 
to sacrifice, worship, and the like. The gods are pleased by being worshipped 
through [sacrifice and puja\. In this regard Vyasya says: “O sons of Bharata, the 
best of mankind pleases the gods through the devotional acts of japa, homa, and nama 
(Mbh 3.150.24). 
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Sri devityadi. Tripurajnanam. Tripurayah parasakteh sambandhi yad jnanam 
tat tripurajnanam. Kamatattvavidhijiianam kamatattvaprakaranubandijnanam. 

Sa ca saktyunmesavisesa eva. Kamatattvavisajnanamiti pathe kamah 
kamabijam. Tattvamityaatra tada praketibhutenahamityantar-ullekha- 
vimarsasvabhavam jnanam svarupae bhavapratyayah tena vagbhavabljam 
laksyate. 

The knowledge of Tripura is the knowledge related to the three cities, which are 
the supreme power. Kamatattvavidhijiianam is the knowledge conjoined with the 
injunctions connected with kamatattva. It is a special stage in the evolution of power. 
In the reading ‘kamatattvavisajnamaiti’ kame indicates the seed mantra of kama. 
Tattva refers to the knowledge having the nature of the non-awareness of the inner 
expression of aham, which is [one’s] innate nature. Herein, a suffix is added to bhava 
[to denote essence], which indicates ‘nature.’ In this way, the vabhava bija is 
indicated. 

Visasabdena vyaptivacina ’mjtam. Tena kamarajavagbhavasaktibijanam 
jnanamiti yavat. Moksatattvapadavadhi. Moksasya tattvam moksasya 
bhavah tadeva padam padyata iti, tadavadhi. 

By the term visa , which indicates pervasiveness, amrta-[bija] is mentioned. By 
this the knowledge of the seed mantras kamaraja, vagbhava, and sakti is [mentioned]. 
The essence of moksa is the attainment of that state leading up to it ( tadavadhi). 

Taddhi yada moksasvabhavae paryavsyati tada kamatattvavidhijiianam 
proktamiti purvena sambandhah. Taduktam sriparamarthasare— 

Moksasya naiva kinciddhamasti ca capi gamanamanyatra j 
ajiianagranthibhida sva^aktyabhivyaktata moksah || (60) iti. 

Thus, when one enters into the condition of liberation then there is knowledge of 
the process of the previously mentioned kama element and this is the connection 
[between moksa and sambandha]. Thus it is said in the Sri Paramarthasara , “For the 
liberated one there is neither a dwelling place nor anywhere to go. Liberation is the 
revelation of the power of the Self through the breaking of the knot of ignorance” (PS 
60). 


Vidhanam prakaram. Yena vidhanena. Mandabhagyah akincanah. 
Apisabdenanekajanmamadhye ’pyadfstlaksmivadanata sucyate. Siddhyati 
parabhairavadevatavadanenaiva dehena samastavibhutibhajanam bhavati 
|| RjV on NSA 5.1-2 || 

‘Vidhana’ means ‘types.’ By performing these types [there is attainment]. 
‘Mandabhagyah’ means ‘who has nothing.’ The term ‘api’ suggests that one who 
has not seen the face of Laksmi throughout all his lives. ‘Siddhyati’ suggests that 
through the form of the divine face of the supreme Bhairava he becomes the support 
of the complete perfections. 
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Artharatnavali on Nityasodasikamava 5.1-2: 

Atha pancamapatale visamapadavyakhya likhyate. Sarvametat tvaya proktam 
tripurajnanamuttamam. Kamatattvavidhijnanam moksatattvatray avadhlti. 
Klmasya tattvam kamatattvam. Kamah paramasivastasya tattvam 
vimarsarupaparame^varisvarupam kamakaletyucyate. Vidhir iti 
sakalaniskalabhavena tasya viniyogaprakarah. Jnanam tadavagatih. Tadeva 
“moksarupini” (4.7) iti padena darsitam. 

Now in the fifth chapter the exposition of the unarranged terms is written. Kamatattva 
is the substantial essence of desire. Desire is the essence of supreme Siva, the 
essence of the supreme Goddess in the form of awareness and is called kamakala. 
Vidhi refers to the way of performance in its universal and transcendental essence. 
Jnanam is the attainment of that. This is shown by the term moksarupini. 

Athava kamatattvavidhijnanam kamaraj bij asadhanam, tena vasyadikaranam 
veti. Mokso muktih saktisivasamarasyapraptilaksanam. Tadapi 
vagbhavabijasadhaneneti “vagbhave moksarupini” (5.17) iti paden darsitam 
purastat. Tattvatrayavadhiti. Atmavidyasivatattvanam tribijarupena 
vyapakatvamapi kathitameveti bhavah. Pratyekeabijasadhane prayoge || AR 
on NSA 5.1-2 || 

Otherwise, kamatattva-vidhijnanam is the practice of the seed mantra of kamaraja. 
By it one controls [others], Moksa is liberation, the nature of which is the attainment 
of the mingling of Siva and Sakti achieved through the seed mantra, vagbhava, which 
was hinted previously through [the phrase] vabvbave moksarupini (4.17). 
Pervasiveness is mentioned in the three seed mantras which contain the a tma-, vidya- 
and Siva-tattvas. Prayoga is the practice of each of these seeds. 


Madrasi Artharatnavali on Nityasodasikamava 5.1-2 

SridevI—sarvametat tvaya proktam tripurajnanamuttamam kamatattva- 
vidhijnanamityadi. Kamah paramasivah, tasya tattvam parasaktisvarupa 
kamakala vidhiriti sakalaniskalabhavena vidhanam tatsadhanam, jnanam 
tadavagatih. Moksatattvatrayavidhi. Moksabijatattvakhyad vagbhavablja- 
tattvakhyadarabhya trayavadhi triSakti(tri)tattvadidtrivftkarantvavadhi 
bijavadhi vyasena pratibijam samasena mulavidyayasca yatsSdhanam prag 
darSitam tatsarvam trpuravisayamiti. Atra “adya” (iv.4) ityadina granthena 
praganuktvam devya japahomarcabhyam divhanam vadeti prarthitam || MAR 
on NSA 5.1-2 || 

Kama is the supreme Siva. The essence of that is the kamakala in the form of 
supreme Sakti. Vidhi is action done with the feeling of sakala and niskala. Jnanam is 
the attainment of that. Starting from the essential seed mantra of liberation which in 
essence is the seed called vagbhava up to that seed which creates the triadic 
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performance of three saktis and thee tattvas one by one and collectively of the root 
vidya. The performance of the mula-vidya is previously hinted, the whole of which is 
connected to Tripura. Here, by the section beginning with “adya” etc., the 
performance of recitation, oblation, and worship, previously not discussed is herewith 
requested to be explicated. 
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Nityasodasikarnava 5.3-5 


Isvara uvaca 

r 

Smu devi pravaksyami tripuramantrasadhanam | 
japahomavidhanam tvam samnhitaphalapradam || 5.3 || 

The lord says, “Listen goddess, I will speak of the sadhana of 
the mantra of the three cities as well as the process of recitation 
and oblation which provides the desired fruit. 

Cakramabhyarca vidhivat sakalam paresvari | 

madhyam va kevalam devi bahyamadhyagatam ca va || 5.4 || 

“Worshipping the embodied cakra , O supreme mistress, only 
the middle one or together with the periphery and the middle.” 

Tadagrasamsthito manri sahasram yadi va japet | 
vratasthah paramesani tato ’nantaphalam labhet || 5.5 || 

“The practitioner of mantra , sitting in front of that, if he 
recites it a thousand times, keeping the vows, O supreme 
Goddess, he contains innumerable fruits.” 


Rjuvimarsini on Nityasodasikarnava 5.3-5: 

Smu deviti. Tvamityakhyatena sambahdyate. Sakalm purnam. Vidhivat 
pracoditamkramena. Madhyam va madhyatryasram va. Kevalam 
anyavyavrttiprametat. Bahyamadhyagatam ca veti sastaram madhyatryasram 
vetyarthah. Tadagrasamsttitah cakragrabhiagasamsthitah. Vratasthah 
indriyajayaodyatah. Yadaha—“Vratacari sadaivaisa ya indriyajaye ratah” iti || 
RjV on NSA 5.3-511 

Tvam 1 is connected with the subject. Sakalam refers to the perfect. Vidhivat 
indicates [that it is done] by means of the order explained in sastra. Madhyam means 
the innermost triangle. Kevalam distinguishes it from the others. By mentioning 
‘bahyamadhyagatam ca va’ the innermost triangle, including the eight triangles, is also 
metntioned. Tadagrasamsthitah means residing in the front side of the cakra. 
Vratasthah indicates [one who is] eager to conquer the sense organs. As it is said, 
“That one is keeping the vows who is eager to conquer the senses.” 
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Artharatnavali on Nityasodasikamava 5.3-5: 

Cakramabhyarcya sakalam vidhivat paramesvarityasya sj-stisthitilayatmakam 
sakalam cakram vidhivad hetudvitiyastrikusumadyaih pujayodityarthah. 
Madhyam va kevalam devityasya sanavayonicaturasrantam sfsticakram 
samharatmakam madhyacakram vetyarthah, Bahyamadhyagatam ca vetyasya 
navayonicasaradvayacaturdasaracaturasrantam sthitirupam cakram vetyarthah. 

O Goddess, the meaning of this verse is that the sakala-cakra , in the form of 
emanation, sustenance, and submergence should be worshipped by means of the 
second of the causal elements, which is the strikusuma. 2 The meaning of madhyam va 
kevalam is the cakra of creation, including the nine triangles up to caturasra. The 
middle cakra is the form of dissolution. Bahyamadhyagatam ca indicates that cakra in 
the form of sustenance composed of nine triangles, the dyad of ten triangled circles, 
and the four triangled circle up to caturasra. 

Tadagrasamsthito mantri sahasram yadi va japodityasya 
srstisthitisamharatmana sthitanam tridha vibhaktanam cakranam madhy ekam 
cakram vidhivadabhyarcya tadagrasaamsthito bhutva mantri et5m vidya japet 
purascaranakamo naro laksapramanam brahmacaryadisamyuta iti vakyarthah. 

The meaning of the sentence tadagrasamsthito mantri sahasram yadi va japet is 
that he who has the desire to perform purascarana should sit among the cakras, which 
are divided threefold as creation, sustenance and submergence, therein worshipping 
them through the correct process, reciting this vidya up to one lakh times, keeping 
celibacy and the other injunctions [of Tantric sadhana]. 

Yadi tatha japtumasamarthastada puvoktacakratritayamadhye ekam cakram 
vidhivat striprasunakapisayanadyairabharcya tasya cakra(sya) puratah 
samsthito bhutva mudrabandhapurvakam sahasram japediti vakyarthah. 
Vratasthah paramesani tato ’nantaphalam labhedityasya 
rastrabramsadehapidadina kadacidapi japahnasam na kuryamiti 
saiikalpapurvakam japed yavajjivadhikaram. Tato ’nantaphalam labhediti 
bhavah || AR on NSA 5.3-6 || 

If one is unable to recite in that way, then among the three previously mentioned 
cakras, worshipping one of them in the correct way, with the objects like striprasuna 
or kapisayana, being seated in front of that cakra, including mudra and bandha, one 
should recite [the mantra] a thousand times. This is [a second] meaning of the 
sentence. Vratasthah indicates that even with bodily pain, or destruction of the 
country, [one swearsj, “I will never reduce the recitation.” Keeping this vow, one 
should recite as long as one is capable to survive. Then he attains innumerable fruits. 
This is the meaning. 
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Madrasi Artharatnavali on Nityasodasikamava 5.3-5: 

Cakramabhyarcyetyadi. Srstisthitisamharakari sakala-vacakavacyathavidhayi 
yavayonida^araddaya-caturdasara-caturasratmakam bahyamadhyagatam 
sricakram kulacarakramena saparivaraparamesvaripujaya prasadabhimukhim 
karayitva tadagrasamsthitastadabhimukham samupavistah subhakto vratasto 
jitendriyo nirantaradhika-apadyanusthanasaktah pratidinam sahasra- 
matradapyanunam yavajjivam japet. 

By the process of kulacara the Sri Cakra, including the external and internal 
cakras, made of nine triangle, two triangled circles, one fourten triangled circle, and 
the catuasra, which mentions the totality of the expressor and the expressed and which 
includes emanation, sustenance and dissolution. Worshipping the supreme goddess 
including the Tantic clan, making the goddess face towards [oneself], pleasing her, as 
a good devotee seated in front of that [Sri Cakra], such a vratastha, having conquered 
his senses, is always eager to practice, increasing his recitation, etc. He should recite 
at least a thousands [ mantras] every day for as long as he lives. 

Tatastavanmatraniyutenananantaphalamuktyavirodhi sadbhaktipurassaram 
svarasaparamanandaprobodhatmakam sivapadam labhate || MAR on NSA 
5.3-6 || 

Being attentive to only that, possessing true devotion [the sadhaka] attains the 
state of Siva, which is the nature of the awareness of the innate, supreme bliss, as well 
as unlimited fruits which are not an obstacle to liberation. 
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Nityasodasikarnava 5.6 


Dhyatva va hrdgatam cakram tatrastham paramesvarim | 
purvoktadhyanayogena samcintya japamarabhet || 5.61| 

“Or, meditating on the cakra in the heart, contemplating on 
the supreme Goddess abiding therein, [the sadhaka] should start 
the recitation via the dhyana-yoga previously mentioned.” 


Rjuvimarsini on Nityasodasikarnava 5.6: 

Athava bahyacakrapujam pariityajya hrdayakamalodare cakram paribhavya 
sampujya japetdityaha—dhyatveti. Purvoktadhanayogena “tatah 
padmanibham” (1.130) ityadhidhanayogena || RjV on NSA 5.6 j| 

Otherwise, abandoning the external worship of the cakra, meditating on the cakra 
inside the womb of the lotus of the heart, and worshipping [he] should recite. 
Purvoktadhyanayogena refers to the statements “as luminous as the lotus” (1.130). 


Artharatnavali on Nityasodasikarnava 5.6: 

Dhyatva tu hrdgatam cakram tatrastham paramesvarim. 

Purvoktadhyanyogena samcinvya japamarabhedityasyayam arthah—yadi 
kathancid bahyacarkamuddhrtya paramesvarimaradhayiumasamarthah 
sadhaka etaccakram purvoktanyayen hrdayakamalakuharantah samcintya 
paramesvarim saparivaramakasadiksityanta-sambhavair 
gandhadinaivedyantaih pancopacarah sabdadyaih svabhavikairabharcya 
paramamptakalaya samtarpya paramasivasamarasikrtataya svatmaikyam 
sancitya svayam ca kamesvarirupavartamudranavakam nibadhya 
sahasramavartayet. 

The meaning of the verse is that if the sadhaka is unable to worship the supreme 
Goddess by making an external cakra, [then he should] meditate on this cakra inside 
the cave of the lotus of the heart according to the mentioned rule, worshipping the 
supreme Goddess and the Tantric clan with the natural five objects, starting from 
sound, made of the elements from sky to earth, which extend from fragrance to food. 
Offering through the kala of supreme ambrosia, reflecting on the oneness of the Self, 
being mingled with the supreme Siva, making the nine gestures, which are the avarta 
of the form of Kamesvari, [the sadhaka ] should himself recite a thousand times. 
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Mulavidyapurascaranam kartumasaktah sadhakascedantarya-jana-vidhi- 
pravinah san yukto vidhina japediti japavidhih. Antaryajana silasya 
havanamathantaram. 

If the practitioner is unable to do the purascarana of the mulavidya, being perfect 
in the process of inner sacrifice, he should recite according to the correct process. 
This is the process of recitation. For the one who practices the inner sacrifice the 
oblation is different. 

Tathahi—muladhara-kamalantar-udyattrikona-kundantarullasitacidagnau 
manasa sruca susumnavartmana parakasa-kusesayantah-spandiparamasiva- 
sudhajyena mulavidyamuccarannajyahutim vidhayanantaram sakala- 
dharmadharma-suckhaduhkhaksa-vrttir juhuyada yathasaktityarthah 
|| ARon NSA5.6|| 

Thus—in the fire of consciousness, residing inside the triangular fire pit, arising 
inside the lotus of muladhara by the ladle of mind through the channel of the susumna 
with the ghee of the fluid of supreme Siva, [the sadhaka] enters into the lotus of the 
supreme sky. Reciting the mulavidya, making the oblation, one should offer the 
activities of the senses, including the totality of good and bad actions as well as pain 
and pleasure. The meaning is that this is [the expression of] power. 


Madrasi Artharatnavali on Nityasodasikamava 5.6: 

Dhyatvetyadi. Bahyarcanantararcaneti dhyane yoge ’nahatapra-sphurat- 
puj acakraraj acakraraj asannihi tarn paradevatam yathavadaradhya 
praguktaphalaptaye japet || 61| 

Worshipping the supreme Goddess according to the rule associated with the king 
of the cakra of the pujacakra which is the unstruck vibration in the yoga of the 
meditation on external and internal worship, one should recite the mantra to attain the 
previously mentioned fruits. 
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Nityasodasikamava 5.7-17 

Nigadenopamsuna va manasenapi suvrate | 
purvoktanyasasamyukto mudrasamnaddhavigrah || 5.7 || 

“Being associated with the previously mentioned nyasa, O 
Vow-keeper, one whose body is conjoined with the gestures 
[should recite the mantra] by verbal expression or by 
whispering or only through mental recitation.” 

Muktaharamayim sphitavaiduryamanisambhavam | 
putrajivakapadmaksarudraksasphatikodbhavam || 5.8 || 

“Collecting the rosary made of the garland of pearls or the 
glittering cat’s eye gem, or the putrajivaka , 3 or the lotus seeds, or 
rudraksa, or crytal...” 

Pravalapadmaragadiraktacandananirmitam | 
kuhkumagurukarpuramrganabhivibhusitam || 5.9 || 

“. . . or coral, or ruby, or red sandal wood, decorated with 
saffron, aloe wood, camphor, and musk.” 

Aksamalam samahrtya tripurikrtvigrahah | 
laksamatram japed devi mahapapaih pramucyate || 5.10 || 

“Imitating the body of Tripurasundari, O goddess, one who 
recites [the mantra] 100,000 times will transcend all sins.” 

Laksadvarena papani saptajanmakitanyapi | 
nasayet tripura devi sadhakasya na samsayah || 5.11|| 

“No doubt, the goddess Tripura will destroy the sins of seven 
lives of the sadhaka who rectices two lakhs [mantras]”. 

Japtva laksatrayam mantri yantrito mantravigrahah | 
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patakam nasayedasu saptajanmasahasijam || 5.12 j| 

“The mantra practitioner, having a body made of mantra, 
having entered the yantra by reciting thee lakhs instantly kills the 
sins produced from seven thousand lives.” 

Japtva vidhyam caturlaksam mahavagisvaro bhavet | 
Pancalaksaddaridropi saksad vaisravanayate || 5.13 || 

“By reciting the mantra 4 lakh times he becomes the lord of 
supreme speech. [Reciting 5 lakh] even a poor man becomes 
like Kubera himself.” 

Japtva sadlaksametasya mahavidyadharesvarah | 
japtvevaiva saptalaksani khecarimelakam vrajet || 5.14 || 

“Reciting the mantra of this goddess 600,000 times he 
becomes the lord of the Mahavidhyadharas. Reciting 700,000 
he will attain union with kheccari.” 

Astalaksapramanam tu japtva vidhyam mahesvari | 
animadyastasiddhlso jayate devapujitah || 5.15 || 

“Reciting the vidya for 800,000 he becomes the lord of the 
eight perfections, like atomization, etc., adorned by the gods.” 

Navalaksapramanam tu japtva tripurasundarim | 
vidhivajjavate mantri mdramurtirivaparah || 5.16 || 

“Reciting the mantra of Tripurasundari for 900,000 times 
according to the process, the practitioner of mantra becomes 
another form of Rudra himself.” 

Karta harta svayam gauri loke ’pratihataprabhah | 
prasanno mudito dhira svacchandagatir Isvarah || 5.17 || 
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“O Gauri, having unrestricted valor [he becomes] himself the 
author and the destroyer with regards to the world. Joyous, 
blissful, absorbed in the self, roaming according to his will like 
Isvara.” 


Rjuvimarsini on Nityasodasikarnava 5.7-17 

Jape gunavidhimaha—nigadeti. Nigadena vyaktoccarena. Upamsuna. 
Vibhaktiragamayata. Atmasravanayogyaprayatnena. Manasena smrti- 
matrena. Purvoktanyasasamyuktah kara-suddhyadi-vasinyadyantantasa- 
samyuktah. 

The various kinds of japa practice are mentioned. Nigadena means verbal expression. 
By only the labor necessary to make oneself hear produced from the raga of division. 4 
Manasena means by memory only. Purvoktanyasasamyuktah means associated with 
the instillation starting with purification of hands up to vasini, etc. 

Mudrasamnaddhavigraho yonimudrabandhena kavacitasvadehah. 
Padmaragadityatradisabdena ratnantaram gryate. Mrganabhih kasturika. 
Aksamalam. AksamalaSabdasya mukhyarthastvadiksanta varnamala. 

Atriibh iyuktavacanam— 

Itiritasakalajagatprabhavini kramotkramakramagunitarnamalika | 
abhistsadhanavidhaye ca mantrinam bhaven manu- 
pratiputitaksmalika || iti | (PrSa 8.26) 

Mudrasamaddhavigraho indicates the protection of one’s own body through the 
bind of yonimudra. The term adi in padmaragadi indicates other jewels. The navel of 
the deer is musk. The primary meaning of aksamala is the garland of letters starting 
from a to ksa. Here, the words of an authority [are cited]: “The garland of letters is 
described as interwoven with the sequence which surpasses the sequence of the 
sequence and which affects totality of existence. The garland of letters enclosed by 
mantra is the practice for attaining the desires of the practitioners” (PrSa 8.26). 

Tam vihayatra muktaphaladirgainartho gryate. Mahamukhyarthastu 
karanesvaripanktisamvinmargajapavidhau drastavayh. Taduktam 
srimahagurubhih— 

Matparam nasti tatrapi japako ’smi tadaikyatah | 
tattven japa ityakamalaya disasi kvacit || iti || (SiSto 8.17) 

Abandoning that meaning, the subsidiary meaning is here understood to denote 
pearls, etc. The supreme, primary meaning should be seen in the process of recitation 
through the channel of consciousness of the circle of the causal goddesses. As it is 
said by Sri Mahaguru, 5 “Somewhere you indicate by the garland of letters that even 
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there [in the supreme state] there is nothing other than me. Being associated with that 
I become the recitor and the recitation is by Thatness.” 

Samahjtya gfhitva. Yantritah caryapadoktakramena samyatah. Mantravigraho 
mantranyastadehah. Japtvajapitva. Japasabdanirvacano ’bhiyuktoktih— 
mantratattvapramado yah sa japo janmapalanat | 
janma mantrasatattvam tatpalanam tadvimarsanam || iti 
Asau paramarthiko japah. Atra tu varnavrttirupa iti visesah. 
Japaivadhavabhiyuktoktih— 

Pamdasanah pragvadano ’pralapi tanmanasas tarjanirvarjitabhih | 
aksasraja va ’ngulibhir japet tarn natidrutam nativilambitam ca || iti 
(PrSa 20.39) 

Samahrtya means collecting. Yantritah means ‘disciplined through the process 
mentioned in caryapada. Mantravigraha refers to the instillation of the body with the 
mantras. Japtva indicates recitation. Explicating the word ‘recitation’ an authority 
says, “By the palana of janma there is that recitation which is free from carelessness 
with regards to the essence of mantra. Janma is the intrinsic nature of mantra whereas 
palanam is the awareness of that.” This is the transcendental recitation. Here, the 
specialty is the recitation of the letters. With regards to the process of recitation, the 
authority says, “Being seated in the lotus posture, facing East, keeping silence, 
reflecting That in the mind, one should recite [the mantra] using an aksamala or by 
using all the fingers except the index, neither in a rapid nor in a very slow manner” 
(PrSa 20.39). 

Etasya vidyayah. Khecaromelanam yoginibhih sahasika. Vidhivad 
yathasastram. Rudramurtirivapara iti sapanugrahksamo mahayogi bhavatiti. 
Karta anugrahvidhau srayadisamyoganasamarthah. Harta nigrahavidhau 
srayadisamharanpravlnah. Svayam. Siddhamantrah sadhakra ityarthah. 
Siddhimama devatatmatvena prakasaamanata. Taduktabhiyuktaih— 

Siddhimam manunam hi devatanamahankrte | 
drdhatvam tacca tadrupyatadatmyamarsanadibhih || iti | 

Iyam mahasiddhih. Iha hi laukihi siddhir ucyate. Prasannah atiprasannah 
prasantamayakalusyah. Muditah pratyabhijnata-sankaratma- 
svabhavanuttarananda-camatkarah. Dhirah punah punar vibhavita- 
mahesvarasva-rupamarsana-tadupanisatsarasamgrah. Svacchandagatih— 

Yogi svacchandayogena svacchandagaticarina | 
svacchandapadavailinah svacchandasamatam vrajet || (SvT 3.260) 
Ityamnatanltya vidhinisedhagocara-niryantrana-maharahasya-siva- 
marganupravistah. Isvarah samastavibhutiprasavavanih || RjV on NSA 5.7- 
17|| 

Etasya refers to vidya. Kheccarimelanam refers to sitting with the yogini. 
Vidhivad indicates that it is according to sastra. By mentioning rudramurtirivapara 
one becomes a great yogi capable of cursing and giving boons. Karta refers to one 
capable of linking prosperity with the bestowal of grace. Harta refers to one capable 
of destroying prosperity in the process concealment. Svayam indicates the 
practitioner whose mantra is perfect. Siddhi is the illumination of oneself in the form 
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of God. As is said by the authority: “ Siddhi is the perfection the I-ness of the gods 
of the mantras and that is through the reflection, association, similarity of form, etc.” 

This is the supreme siddhi. Here, the ordinary siddhi is mentioned. Prasannah 
means the oveijoyous one whose defilement of maya is ceased. Mudita refers to the 
ecstasy of the transcendental bliss through the realization of one’s own Sivahood. 
Dhirah is the reflection of the Mahesvara form, meditating again and again on the 
collection of the essence of the secret. As the Agama says, “By the yoga of 
svacchanda, a yogi, moving by free will, submerged in the state of ultimate freedom, 
attains equality with svacchanda" (SvT 7.260). So the svacchandagati (“one who has 
free movement”) is one who has entered the path of Siva, that supreme secret beyond 
prohibitions and injunctions. Isvara is the foundation of the arising of all the glories. 


Artharatnavali on Nityasodasikarnava 5.7-17: 

Muktaphalamalamanityarabhya aksamalam samahrtyetyantah slokasamudayo 
’ksamalasadhanaprakaropadesakah spastarthah. Tripurikftavigraha 
ityarabhya japtva tripurasundarimityantah sloka japasamkhyavacakah 
spastarthah. Vidhivajjayat ityarabhya svacchandagatirisvara ityantagrantho 
mulavidhyaphalavacanah spastarthah || AR on NSA 5.7-17 || 

The group of verses beginning with muktaphalamalamani and ending with 
aksamalam, teach the method of the mala practice and is thus clear. The verses 
starting from tripurikjtva and ending with japtva tripurasundari denote the numbers of 
recitations and are thus clear. The text starting from vidhivajjayat and ending with 
svacchandagatirisvara mentions the fruits of the mulavidya. 

Madrasi on NS 7-17: 

Nigadenetyadi. Krtanigraho ’ntasthavasyambhavi-sarvavidhi-vihita- 
siddharavayopadesino ’yamarthah. Purvoktanyasayogenatmakalevaram 
tripurik^tyantarbahyaganurupena kfropacararcananava-mudradarsanaksa- 
malagrahanadi krtva yathakamam japetditi. Tato nigadena 
nijanubhutivyaktena, upamsuna nijasrutivyaktena manasena manogatena 
sarvaopacarenaajapet. Muktaphalamaiamaniriti. Nirmalamuktamaniriva 
sthitam sphuritam. Laksamatramityadi gatirisvara ityantah spastarthah 
|| MAR on NSA 5.7-17'|| 

This meaning is to be mentioned to one who has controlled [himself] by 
internalization [of the senses] and who is certain to attain all the siddhis mentioned 
through all the injunctions. Transforming one’s body into Tripurasundari through the 
yoga of the previously mentioned nyasa, worshipping with the objects according to 
the exoteric and esoteric yaga, revealing the nine gestures and grasping the mala, one 
should recite as much as he desires. After that one should recite by all practices: by 
(i) nigada, according to one’s own experience; (ii) upamsu, expressing to make self- 
audible; (iii) manasa, or mentally. [One’s mala should be] like stainless pearls that are 
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glistening. Beginning with laksamatra and ending with gatirisvara [the text] is clear 
[and needs no explication]. 
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Nityasodasikamava 5.18 

Nigadena yada japtam laksam copamsuna krtam | 
manasena mahesani kotijapaphalam iabhet || 5.18 || 

“O Mahesani, by the upamsuna [method] one would attain 
100,000 times more fruit than through the nigada method. And 
by the manasa method, still 1,000,000 times more fruit would be 
attained.” 


Rjuvimarsini on Nityasodasikamava 5.18: 

Nigadenetyasyayamarthah—uccair bhasena laksajapasya phalam 
upamsvekena labhyate. Upamsurupasya kotijapasya phalam manasenaikena 
labhyata iti. Atrabhiyutavacanam— 

Uccaro manasa sthanadhyanavamaprakalpanat | 
manaso japa ityukto yogamargapravartakah || 

Upamsumijakamaikagocarah siddhidayakah | 
suspastavacanoccaro vacikah siddhidayakah || (SiPa) 

The meaning of nigadenetyasya is that the result attained through one lakh audible 
recitation is attained by one upamsu recitation. One crore of upamsu recitation is 
obtained through a single mental recitation. Here is the saying of an authority: 
“Mental recitation is expressing on the mind meditating on the seats, the form, and the 
letters which lead one on the path of yoga. Upamsu recitation is hearing only by 
one’s own ears and which provides the siddhis. Vacika recitation is expression 
through clearly audible words and provides siddhis ” (SiPa). 

Atra manavam vacanam— 

Vidhiyajnayajjapto yajno visisto dasabhirgunaih | 

upamsuh syacchatagunah sahasro manasah smrtah || (2.87) iti |j RjV on 

NSA 5.(8 || 

Here is the saying of Manu: “The sacrifice of japa is ten times higher than the 
sacrifices made by injunctions. The recitation by upamsu is one hundred time greater, 
and the mental recitation a thousandfold so” (2.87). 


Artharatnavali on Nityasodasikamava 5.18: 

Nigadenetyadi. Vacikakalaksajapaphalamupamsuna japtam kotijapya- 
phalamekena manasena labhyate. Vacikopamsumanasanam laksanam 
srisiddhanathapadairuktam— 
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Uccaro manasa sthanadhyanavarnaprakalpanat | 
manaso japa ityukto yogamargapradarsakah || 

Upamsurnijakarnaikagocarah siddhidayakah | 

suspastavacanoccaro vacikah siddhidayakah || (iti) || AR on NSA 5.18 || 

The result of one lakh vacika recitation equals one upamsu recitation, and one 
manasa equals one crore of that. The characteristic of the vacika, upamsu, and manasa 
methods is mentioned by Sri Siddhanatha Pada: “Mental recitation is the mental 
practice of meditating on the seats, the form, and the letters which reveal the path of 
yoga. Upamsu recitation is hearing only by one’s own ears and which provides the 
siddhis. Vacika recitation is expression through clearly audible words and provides 
siddhis." 

Madrasi Artharatnavali on Nityasodasikamava 5.18: 

Nigadenetyadi. Prageva “sahasram yadi va japet” (v.5) iti bhutabhitanam 
sahasrasamkhyanigadadayo gryante. Ata eva nigadena japtam sahasram 
yatha japtam eva na narthata evetyarthah. Upamsujaptam sahasra nigadam 
laksjapasamam bhavati. Manasavarititam japam sahasram 
nigadajapakotiijayate || MAR on NSA 5.18 || 

By the previous statement, “or one should recite a thousand times” (v.5) a 
thousand nigada recitations is recommended for those afraid of the world. Although 
doing a thousand recitations, nigadajapa is done without [awareness of] the meaning. 
A thousand upamsu recitation equals 100,000 nigada recitations. A thousand mental 
recitations equals one crore nigada recitations. 
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Nityasodasikarnava 5.19-20 


Yatra va kutraciddese lingam vai pascimamukham | 
svayambhu banalingam va itaradvapi suvrate || 5.19 || 

“O Suvrata, in whichever country there is a westward facing, 
self-arisen linga; a bana linga, or a mercury lihga\ .. ” 

Tatra sthitva japellaksam tripurikrtavigrahah | 
tato bhavati devesi trailokyaksobhako narah || 5.20 || 

. . transforming oneself into Tripura one should recite [the 
mantra] 100,000 times. O Mistress of the Gods, at that point 
the aspirant becomes the stimulator of the three worlds.” 


Rjuvimarsini on Nityasodasikarnava 5.19-20: 

Svayambhubanetaralinganam madhye ’nyatamalingasannidhau 
japedityaha—yatreti dvayena. Yatra kutraciditi medhyamedhyavikalpo na 
kartavyaityaha || RjV on NSA 19-20 || 

One should place oneself close either to a svayambhu, bana, or itara linga and do 
recitation. Yatra is connected with the dyad. By saying ‘wherever’ one should not 
reflect on whether or not the place is pure or not. 


Artharatnavali on Nityasodasikarava 5.19-20: 

Yatra va kutraciddese lingam vai pascimamukham. Svayambhur banalingam 
va itaram vapi suvrate. Ityasya—asmin sarire yatra kutracid 
muladharapradese pascimabhimukham svayambhuvacakam jyotirlingam 
sphurati yatra shtitvalaksam ajapet. 

[The exposition] of this [verse is as follows]: Facing West, One should seat 
oneself within the body in that place of the muladhara where there is the light-//riga, 
denoting the self-arisen, and therein do a 100,000 recitations. 

Tatha ’smin sarire yatra kutracidadharapradese hrdayakamalopalaksite 
banavacakam jyotirlingam samullasati tatra sthitvetyadipurvavat. Tatha 
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yasmin kasminscitpradese adhare bhrumadhye itarakhyam jyotirlingam 
tisthati tatra sthitvedtyadi puvavat. 

Similarly, within the body, in the place of the foundation, marked by the heart 
lotus and expressing the light -linga, which denotes bana, therein, one should recite as 
previously indicated. 

Athava bahye yatra kutracit pradese svayambhulingam pascimabhimukham 
tisthati attha banalingam sthapitam tisthati, itaram parvatalihgam va 
pascimabhimukham tisthati, nandiganesadirahitasthanamanvisya prapya tatra 
thitva laksam japediti bhavah. Taduktam uttarsatke— 
pascimabhimukham lingam yonistham parilartitam | 
svayambhurbanalingam va itaram vapi suvrate || iti || RjV on NSA 5.19- 
20 || 

Likely, in that place of the foundation between the eyebrows where the light-//%a 
named Itara exists, one should therein sit and practice as previously indicated. 
Otherwise, in whichever external places the svayambhu-lihga exists, facing westward; 
or, if there is an established bana-lihga ; or, if there is parvata-lihga , facing westward; 
then, seeking such a place, sitting where Ganesa or Nandi are not themselves seated, 
one should recite 100,000 times. This is the meaning. As it says in the Uttarasatka, 
“O Suvrata, whether svayambhu, bana , or itara , if it is seated in the yoni it is called 
Westward Facing.” 


Madrasi Artharatnavali on Nityasodasikarnava 5.19-20: 

Yatra kutracidityadigranthartha bahirantarbhavena dvividhah. Antastham 
muladharahrdayabhrQmadhyesu pascimamu pascimamukham urdhva- 
sphuracchaktir jyotibindulingani svayambhubanetarakhyani syuh. 

The meaning of the verse is twofold, according to the external and internal 
conditions [of Tantric yaga]. The internal [lingas] are in the muladhara, hrdaya, and 
ajna. Facing westward with their sakti radiating upward, the lingas made of the drops 
of light are mentioned as svayambhu, bana and itara. 

Tatra tatra kramena sthitva tattlingamapi lakslkrtya manasam laksam japet. 

Bahye ’pi svayamavirbhutam lingam, banalitigakhyam bhaktya pujitam 
narmadalingam banalingam itarasthapitam parvatabhavam 
pascimabhimukham. Nandikesadirahitam tisthati cet tatra sthitva laksam 
japediti || 19-20 |j 

Sitting successively in those placing and focusing on the partiuclar lingas there, 
one should do 100,000 mental recitations. Even the external linga can be self-arisen. 
The bana linga worshipped with devotion is the linga arise from the Narmada River. 
The linga discovered in the mountains, facing westrard is called itara. If the linga is 
not accomopanied by Nandi, etc, then one should sit there and do one lakh recitations. 
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Nityasodasikamava 5.21-23 

Evam japyam yathasaktih krvadau sadhakottamah j 
homam kuryad dasamsena kusumair brahmavrksajai || 5.21 || 

“A good practitioner, regarding his capacity, maintaining all 
these [injunctions] shoud recite thus: through one tenth of the 
mantra recited one should offer the flower from the 
brahmavrksa. ..” 

Kusumbhakusumairvapi trimadhvaktairyathavidhi | 
tato bhavati vidyeyam mahavighnaughaghataki || 5.22 || 

“...or with kusumbha flowers, or with three sweets according to 
the injunction. Then, this vidya becomes the destroyer of all the 
great obstacles.” 

Sarvakamaprada devi bhuktimuktiphalaprada | 
yonnikunde bhaganke va vartule va_rdhacandrake || 5.23 || 

“O Goddess, [this vidya] provides all desires and the fruit of 
pleasure and liberation. Either in the yoni firepit or in the bhaga 
firepit or in a circlular or crescent.” 


Rjuvimarsini on Nityasodasikamava 5.21-23: 

Japyam japam. Homam kuryaditi. 

ciddvikasena vidyasya tadvilasasya tattaya | 
paramarso mhahomah paripumamahaphalah || 
Ityakalpitarcaparamarsahomopanisat. Iha tu tadaptaye gauno homavidhih. 
Dasamsena japad dasamsena. Brahmavrksah palasah. Tadudbhavaih 
samitypuspadibhih. Kusumbho vahnisikhah. Trimudhu sarkara dhrtam 
madhu. Agham papam || RjV on NSA 5.21-23 || 
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Nityasodasikamava 5.24-27 


Navatrikonakunde va caturasre ’stapatrake | 
yonikunde bhavedagmi bhage cakrstiruttama || 5.24 || 

“... or in the firepit made of nine triangles, or a square, or eight 
petals. [By sacrificing] in the firepit-shaped-yoni one becomes a 
fluent speaker. [By sacrifing] in the bhaga firepit one perfectly 
attracts [the objects of one’s desires].” 

Vartule ca bhavellaksamirardhacandre yatram labhet | 
navatrikonakunde tu khecaratvam prapadyate || 5.25 || 

“[Sacrificing] in a circular pit one attains prosperity. In a 
crescent, one attains all three [results]. One attains flight [by 
sacrificing] into the nine-triangled-fire pit.” 

Caturasre bhavecchantirlaksmih pustirarogata | 
padmaiike sarvasampattiraciradeva jayate || 5.26 || 

“One attains peace, prosperity, well-being, and good health 
[by sacrificing] into a square fire pit.” 

Cakre ’stakkonasubhage samihitaphalam labet j 
mallikamalatijatipuspairajyapariplutaih || 5.27 |j 

“By offering the mallika, malati, and jati flowers, mixed with 
ghee, into the eightfold Subhaga Cakra one instantly attains all 
fruits” 


Rjuvimarsini on Nityasodasikamava 5.23-27: 

Yonikunde asvatthadalakare. Bhaganke manmathavasabhumai. Vartule 
vrttakare. Ardhacandrake ardhacandradare. Navamkonakunde 
navatrikonakare kunde. Astpatrake astadalakare. Akrstirakarsanam. 
Padmanke astadalakarakunde. Cakre ’stakonasubhaga 
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ityasyayamarthah—astabhih konaih subhage cakre, cakrakare kunde iti yabat 
|| RjV 5.23-27 || * 


Yonikunde is the shape of the Asvattha leaf. Bhaganke refers to the residential 
ground of Kamadeva. Vartula means ciruclar. Ardhacandra means half-moon 
shaped. Navatrikonakunda indicates a fire pit formed by nine triangles. Astapatraka 
means shaped of eight petals. Alqrsti is attraction. Padmahka indicates a fire pit 
shaped of eight petals. The meaning cakra ’stakonasubhaga is that in the Subhaga 
Cakra, comprised of eight angle; or, in the circle || RjV on NSA 23-27 || 


Artharatnavali on Nityasodasikarnava 5.21-27: 
Bhaganke ityasvatthapatrakrtiriti bhavah || 21-27 
Bhagahka means shape of the leaf of Asvattha. 


Madrasi Artharatnavali on Nityasodasikarnava 5.21-27: 

Homam kuryaddasamsenetyarabhy kalamrtyuyamadibhirityantah sloka- 
samudayah kundalaksanahomadravyatatphalavaci prayah spastarthah. Tatrapi 
bhaganke asvatthapatrakrtau || MAR on NSA 5.21-27 || 

The collection of verses starting from homam kuryaddasamsena and ending with 
kalamrtyuyamadibhir mention the nature of the fire pit, the objects of sacrifice, and the 
fruitions of that, and is almost clear. Even there, bhaganke means in the shape of the 
Asvattha leaf. 
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Nityasodasikamava 5.28-33 


Hutair bhavati vagiso muko ’pi paramesvari | 
karvirajapapuspapyajyayuktani parvati || 5.28 || 

“O Paramesvari, even one who is mute becomes the lord of 
speech by sacrifice. O Parvati, by sacrificying the Karavira and 
Japa flowers mixed with ghee.. .” 

Hutvakarsayate manri svarbhupatalayositah | 
candraksturikamisram hutva kunkumamlsvari || 5.29 || 

.. the mantra recitor attracts the damsels of heaven, earth, and 
Patala. O Isvari, by sacrificing kumkuma mixed with camphor 
and musk. .. ” 


Tatra kandarpasaubhagyat sa saubhagyadhiko bhavet | 
campakam pataladini hutva ’sau sriyamapnuyat || 5.30 || 

“. . . one surpasses the prosperity of Kamadeva. One attains 
prosperity by sacrificing the campaka , 10 patala, and other 
flowers.” 

Srikhandamagurum vapi karpuram purasamyutam | 
hutva ’marapurandhrinam devi viksobhako bhavet || 5.31 || 

“O Devi, by sacrificing sandalwood or aguru or camphor 
mixed with Pura [one] becomes the stimulator of the concubines 
of heaven.” 

Hutva palam trimadhvaktam krtva smrtva mahesvarim | 
khecaro jayate devi gatva naktam cautspathe || 5.32 || 
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“Making a mixture of meat, honey, and sugar, and meditating 
on the supreme godess, O Devi, one becomes a sky roamer. 
Going to the crossroads at night. .. ” 

Tatha dadhimadhukslramisramllajan mahesvari | 
hutva na badhyate rogaih kalamrtyuyamadibhih || 33 || 

. . O Mahesvari, sacrificing laja mixed with curd, honey, and 
milk, [one] is never bound by disease, kala, Mrtyu, Yama, etc.” 

Iti sri nityasodasikamavah paiicamah patalah | 
granthasca parisamaptah || 

Thus comes to a completion the fifth chapter and with it the Sri 

N ityasodasikarnava. 


Rjuvimarsini on N ityasodasikarnava 5.28-33: 

Vagbhavabijamatrasadhane ’pi mallikajatyadibhih svetapuspaih 
sarasvatasiddhaye homa ityarthah. Mallikamalatityadi. Atra 
vikasitairanaghrataih sugandhabiranu(sthi)taih puspairiti tatparyam. Uktam 
ca— 

Mukulaih patitairmlanaih slmairva jantudueitaih | 
aghratairangasamsprstairusitaiscaiva narcayat || iti | (PrSa 6.53) 

Even in the practice of the vagbhavamantra alone, the sacrifice is said to obtain the 
siddhi connected with Sarasvati by offering the white flowers like Mallika, Jati, etc. 
Mallikamalati indicates the unsniffed, fully bloomed, and fragrant and fresh flowers. 
It is said, “One should not offer the buds or fallen flowers or faded or tom or 
damaged or sniffed touched or ragged” (PrSa 5.53). 

Hutairityadi. Hutaih homaih. Vagisah vacaspatih. Candrakasturikamisram. 
Idam kurikumasya visesanam. Candrah karpurah. Tatra home asau hota 
srikhandam candanam. Puram guguluk Amarapurandhrinam apsarasam. 
Palam masam. Kalamrtyamadibhiriti. Adisabdena vyadhirlaksyate. Kalo 
'vacchendakah. Mrtyuh marayita. Yama uparamayita. Vyadhiih cintakarah. 
Sariropatapalaksano rogah. 

Hutaih means sacrifice. Vagisah is the lord of speech. Candrakasturikamisram is 
an adjective for kumkuma. Candrah means camphor. Tatra refers to that sacrifice. 
Asau is the sacrificor. Srikhandam is sandalwood. Puram is guguluh. The meat is 
the flesh of the celestial maidens who are the consorts of the immortals. The term adi 
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means disease. Time is the consricting factor. Mftyu causes death. Yama is the rest 
giver. Vyadhi is that which causes sorrow, /vara is a disease giving fever. 

Idamasya hrdayam— 

Kalo mrtyuruamo vadhistattvatastveka eva tu | 
vfttyantaravisesena paryayenabhidhlyate || 

Sarvavacchedakah dalo mftyurmariyata ca sah | 

yamanadyam evayam vyadhiscintaprado hi sah || 

The essence of this is: “Kalo, Mjtyu, Yama are in fact one only, but are called by 
these distinct names to distinguish their different activities. Kala is the limitor of the 
whole and he is also Mptu because he kills others. And he is Yama due to causing 
restrictions. And he is himself Vyadhi, being the providor of cinta." 

Ityukadisa bahuvikaraprada etah sarirayasakarinyo vikalpodayabhumayo 
’ vastah kalayami katipaya-kalasarira-sthitikrttridasaharanyakkarita- 
mahahanta-mahamrtramahodadhinimajjaddehadipramatrkasya 
samavesarasasvadinipunasya mahayogij anasya— 

JIvanneva vimukto ’sau yasyeyam bhasana sada | 
yah sivam bhavayennityam na kalah kalayecca tarn || (SvT 7.259). 
Ityamnatanitya na kadacit sambhavanapratyayavisayatam bhajantiti sivam 
|| RjV on NSA 5.28-33 || 

In this mentioned way these are the providors of very many obstacles and the 
creators of pain in the body, never becoming the object of probable ideas. For the 
great yogi becomes perfect by tasting the nectar of absorption by having the thought 
“I absorb the grounds of the arising of vikalpa." Of that one whose body awareness 
is submerged in the great ocean of the supreme nectar of ultimate I-ness, subduing 
body-nes, which is the food of Yama, the body is sustained for a limited period of 
time. According to the way explained in the Agama, “He who always meditates on 
Siva can not be limited by time. He is liberatted while living” ( SvT 7.259). 

Evam prajalpitam matastvadbhaktyudrekato maya | 
samanjasam detaradva tat te sodhavyamamba he || 

O Mother, thus I have talked excessively, inspired by the ecstasy of your 
devotion. Whether correct or not, O Mother, you have to excuse [me]. 

Prasrta bharatijyotsna sivanandumandalat | 
kudesikamahadharamstaptaih sevyatam ciram || 

The light of the knowledge expanded from the mandala of Sivananda, should be 
injested by those suffering from the great sun of bad teachers. 

Iti paramarahasyam praptasatsampradayam 
sputavivrtivilasam pronmisaccakrarajam | 
nipunamatinisevyam nirgatasesdosam 

vivaranamakrtedam srisivanandayogi || 
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Sivananda yogi composed this flawless exposition of this great secret through 
attaining the true lineage which is the play of the clear exposition wherein there is the 
expansion of the King of the Wheel. This exposition should be digested by those of 
perfect mind. 

Ekatrimsatrikadvandvatattvatmaparame^ituli | 

paranugrahasrstyamsatirtayam hrdayam numah 11 1| 

We bow to the heart which is the collection of the three limbs of ths creation of the 
supreme bliss of the supreme Goddess whose nature is 37 (“31 and three twos”). 

Evamtjuvimarsinyam nityasodasikamave | 

snvanandaparamrstah pancamah patalo gatah || RjV on NSA 5.28-33 || 

Thus, in the Rjuvimarsini on the Nityasodasikarnava, composed by Sivananda, 
the fifth chapter is now complete. 


Artharatnavali on Nityasodasikarnava 5.27-33: 

Vagbhavabijasadhane homadravyam—mallikamalatityadi. Svetapuspaih 
sarasvatasiddhaye homah karyah. Karavirajapapuspani vasyarthamiti. 

Karpuadi saubhadyartham. Puram gugguluh. Etadapi vasyarthe. Palam 
mahamamsadi. Dadhimadhusriraiadadi kalajiddhomartham homam 
kuryaddasamsenetyarabhy hutva na badhyate rogaih kalamrtyum adibhir 
atyantah slokasamudayah kundalaksanahomadra\ , yatatphalavacanah || AR on 
NSA 5.27-33 || 

In the sadhana of vagbhavabija the materials of sacrifice are mallika, malati, etc. 
One should perform the sacrifice with white flowers for the perfection of Sarasvati. 
The flowers of karavira and japa are for controlling [others]. Camphor, etc., is for 
prosperity. Pura is gugguluh. It is also for controlling. Palam is the great meat. 12 
Curd, honey, milk, roasted corns, etc., are for the sacrifice to conquer death. The 
verses beginning with homam kuryaddasamsena and ending with kalamrtyumadibhir 
mention the different types of fire sacrifices and their results. 

Herein comes to an end the Artharatnavali composed by Vidyananda [as an 
exposition] on the text of four hundred verses, teaching the recitation and sacrifice of 
the three cities. 


Madrasi Artharatnavali on Nityasodasikarnava 5.27-33: 

Vagbhavabijasadhane ’pi mallikajatibhih svetapuspaih sarasvatasiddhaye 
homah karavirajapa puspani vasyaya, karpuradi tatsaubhagyasiddhaye. 
Puram gugguluh. Etadapi vasyaya. Palam mahasavamarnsadi. 
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Dadhimadhusriramisraii lajaih kalahadvijayaya. Iti subham || MAR on NSA 
5.29-33 H 

Even in the sadhana of the vagbhavabija, the sacrifice is performed for the 
perfection of Sarasvati with the white flowers mallika and jati. The karavira and japa 
flowers are for controlling. Camphor is for the perfection of those prosperities. 
Puram is guggluh. It is also for controlling. Palam is great wine, meat, etc. To the 
conqueror of quarrels, sacrifice is performed with objects like roasted com mixed 
with curd, honey, and milk. Thus it is complete. 
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Notes to Nityasodasikarnava Chapter 5 


1 Tvam is not found in the manuscripts. 

2 This is the blood from the yoniof the virgin. Also aparajita flower can be the symbol of virginal 
blood. 

3 The rosary of Putranjiva Roxburghi seeds arc believed to keep children in good health. Monier- 
Williams, .4 Sanskrit-English Dictionary , p. 632. 

4 This refers to the outflow of the pasyanti stage. 

5 The authority here is Utpaladeva. 

6 Meditating upon in the navel region. 

7 Meditating in hear. 

" Meditated on in ajna. 

" The eight-pronged fire pit is not always the same as the eight-pctalcd lotus. The former is linked to 
the external sacrifice and the later to the internal. The desires linked with each differ in certain 
sadhanas. However, the ultimate aim is achieved when the desires become one. At that point the 
internal and external sacrifices arc linked like the incoming and outgoing breaths in a singular rhythm 
of consciousness. 

10 A reference that directly links Nepalese Sri Vidya to the cult of Carigu Narayana, the Lord of the 
Campaka Flower. 

" This is a reference to the tattvas. The number thirty-seven refers to the transcendent prinicplc, 
Parmasiva-Tattva. For the sake of meter completion this is read as trikadvanda (two* three = 
Paramaiva, Siva, Sakti, Sadasiva, Isvara, and Suddhavidya. 

12 Often this is human flesh. 
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APPENDIX B 


INDEX 

f Sri Vidya Paddhatis at Nepal ’ 
National Archives 


Manuscripts 


A. Private 

_ litk_ 

1 Tripura-kalipujana-vidhi 
2. Tripura-daha-nataka 


1. Tripuradevihrdaya 
8. Tripura-bhaira vamantra 

9 Tripurabhairavikavaca 


14. Tripura-bhairavistotra 


Script Folio Reel # 
New 221G 

New/ 32 E 2989/7 
Maith 


G 124/2 
H 276/12 
H 376/21 
E 972/8 


Maith Thyas E 520/5 
E 409/9 

Dev 24 H 356/27 


E 463/6 
C 59/5 

H 356/27 

Thyas E 168/23 

New 7 G 178/24 


Colophon 

“Srijaya ’srinivasa-malla- 
deva naresvara mrgavati- 
devipati jaya pratapa // 
Tamaya ’sri yoganarendra 
rajakuara.” Authored by 
’srinivasa Malla. E 
52414 


Tantra: no H 6759. 

(i)“Iti tripura-devarcana- 
puja-vidhi.” ii) “Iti 
purvamnyaya-nityakarma- 
devarcana-vidhi samaptah // 
(iii) Padukadevarcanavidhi 
samapta//” (iv) “Iti 
sidhilakmsmlsa devarcana- 
puja-vidhi samapta.” (v) 
“Iti tripura-devarca-puja- 
vidhi.” (vi) Iti trailokya- 
yamale sidhilaksmikavacam 
samaptah.” 

Tantra Runing No. E 
8444. 

T ripura-bhaira vi-sahasra- 
namas-totra [from] 

Col: (i) [Adau] Athau 
Tripura-bhairavi- 
kavacam. (ii) [Ante] 
Visvasaratantre Sri 
TPBSNS.” 

No. E. 9659. 

No. C 652. 

From Visvasaratantra. 

See: Ganapati-mantrod- 
dharana. 


3 Tripura-dipayagavidhi New 350 

4. Tripuradevarcana Skt/New 

5. Tripuradevaarcanapaddhati New 14 

6. Tripuradevaarcanapaddhati New 49 


10. Tripura-bhairavi-puja 

11. Tripurapuja-bhairavi-puja- 
paddhati 

12. Tripura-bhairavi-sahasranama 
stotra 

13. Tripura-bhairavistava 
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15 Tripura-bhaira vistotra 


Dev. 4 

16 Tripuramata 

17 Tripura-mantrabheda- Dev. 15 

prakasa 

18 Tripurasarasiddhanta/' 
Aghorastramaha- vidya 

19 Tripurasundari-karmarcana- 

paddhati New. 48 


20 Tripurasundari-karmarcana- 

cakra-puja-vidhi New. 39 

21. Tripurasundari-karmarcana- 

vidhi (+ Siddhilaksmi- 
karma vidhi and Guhya-kali- 
karmarcanavidhi). New 

22. Tripura-karmaarcanavidhi 

(+ bhutinisadhana) 
Bhktutadamaratantra. New 


23 Tripura-karmarcan-vidhi Dev 


24 Tripura-karmarcan-vidhi New. 


25 Tripura-karmarcan-vidhi New. 


26.* Tripurasundari-karma- 

arcana-sri-cakra- puja-vidhi New. 


E 1533/19 “Iti sri tripura-bhairavi-s 
totram sampurnam.” 

E 189/5 See: Pavitra-rohanavidhi. 

T 26/15 T 380. “Iti srimac- 

candra-krtas tripura- 
bheda-prakasah.” 

370/9 

E 2846/2 Col: “Iti sri Tripura- 

sundaryyakarmarcana- 
paddhati-samaptah. Iti sri 
rudrayamale harakumara- 
samvade mahaturi 
kavacam sampurnam.” 
Scribed by Vamsadeva 
Vipra. in NS 806. With 
Sodasi nyasa. 

G 185/2 Karmakhanda. 


Col: “Sri Tripurasundari 
D 1/4 srisiddhilaksmi sri 

guhyakali karmarcana.” 


34 E 518/6 Col: (i) “Iti sri 
tripurasundari- 
karmarcana-vidhi”, (ii) 
“Iti bhutadamara- 
mahatantreraje bhutini 
sadhana vidhimavaamah 
patalah.” Damaged. 

107 G 85/14. Tantrika-karama- 

kandano. G 1897. Col: 

“Tripurasundari- 

karmarcana.” 

56 D 2/24 40 D. Col: 

“Tripurasundari- 
karmarcana vidhi.” 

46E 1104/9 E 22294. Col: “Iti Sri 

T ripurasundari-karc. vi- 
samaptah mahaniya vidhi 
(Navaratravidhi).” Badly 
damaged. Both sides 
smearedwith Haritala. 

51 E 1193/5 E 24005. Col: “Iti Sri 
Tripurasundari Sri 
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27. Tripurasundari-kalyana- 
vrsti-stotra 

28. Tripurasundari-kalyana- 

vrsti-stotm Dev. 32 


29. Tripura-sundari-kalpa New. 22 


30 Tripurasundari-kavaca 8c 

Gurupadukastotra New. 18 

31 Tripura-sundari-kavaca Dev. 4 


32 Tripura-sundari-kavaca New. 66 


karmarcana-sricakra- 
puja-vidhi.” (ii) “Thvatya 
ugracandapuja.” (iii) 
“Thvate sundaripuja.” 

(iv) “Iti samayabali.” 
Smeared / Haritala. 
Incomplete Short 
paddhatis. Starts from 
cakrapuja. With Ugra- 
candra-puja. 

Amalgamated with Bala 
mantra. Gayatri of 
Tripura. Repetition of 
initial paddhati comes 
again. Starts from 
bhutasuddhi. Fluid for 
oblation. Lists Puma- 
varta-Pitha, Nitya 
Nyasya, Nava Yoni 
Nyasa , and other elements 
of sophisticated 
paddhatis are here. Is out 
of order. 

C 21/12 C 844. See: Tulasistava. 

E 1034/9 E 20738. Col: (i) “Iti sri 
brahma-viracitam 
T ripura-sundarya-kalani 
stotram samapta.” (ii) “Iti 
sri srividya-nityapuja 
paddhati samaptah.” (iii) 
“Iti asta-matrka-puja- 
paddhati samapta." 
Damaged by rats. 

E 2794/23 E 49872. Col: “Iti sri 

vamakesvariye mahatantre 
T ripura-sundari-kalpe 
mudrajnanas tptlye 
patalah.” Incomplete. 

D 27/12 540 D. Col: Pvt. 

E 148/35 E2409. Col: “Rudra- 

yamale Sri Tripura- 
sundari-devyananada- 
kavacam.” From Rudra- 
Yamala. Ptn: Rjpdy. 

E 413/8 E 8546. Col: “Siddhi- 
yamale Sri Tripura- 
sundari- kavacam.” 
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33. Tripura-sundari-kavaca 

34. Tripura-sundari-kavaca 
(from Kulananda-samhita ) 

35 Tripura-sundari-kavaca 

36 Tripura-sundari-kavaca 

37 Tripura-sundari-kavaca 
(from Kulanandatantra) 


38 Tripura-sundari-kavaca 


39. Tripura-sundari-kavaca 

40. Tripura-sundari-kavaca 

41. Tripura-sundari-kavaca 

42. Tripura-sundari-kavaca 


Dev. 

13 

G 65/4 

New. 

25 

G 98/9 

New. 

26 

G 183/23 

Dev. 

2 

G 208/6 

New. 

23 

H 209/4 


New. 29 H 336/18 


E 78/21 

H 229/4 

Thys H 340/23 
Dev. 2 E 2067/6 


Scribed: Trivikrama, sone 
Visnuraja. Damaged. 
Incomplete. Pvt: Ptn., 
Kayastha. 

G 1458. Bhkt: Rjpdy. 
Incomplete. 

G 2286. Bhkt: Rjpdy. 
Incomplete. 

G 3752. Bhkt: Rjpdy. 
Complete. Smoke 
damage. 

Stotra # G 4619. Bhkt: 
Rjpdy. Compete. 

St./Tantra # H 3039. Col: 
“Kulanandakya tantre Sri 
T ripurasundari-kavacam.” 

(ii) “Santi stotram.” (iii) 
“Vibhuti dharanam.” (iv) 
"Sivokta makaranda- 
stavarajah.” Scribed: 
Valabhadra Simha Dasa. 

Pm: Mahaijana. 

Incomplete. Dmg. 

H 5680. Col: (i) 
“Sampuja-udvipapatale 
kavacaprakarane Tripura- 
sundari-kavacam.” (ii) 
Meru-agame kailasa- 
khande (iii) Khande 
umamahesvarasamvade 
ekadasapatale sri 
kubjikadevi mantranama 
sahasrakam.” Scribed: 
JIvarama Divajna. Ptn: 
Misra. Comp. 

E 859. See: Tripura- 

sundari-sahasra-nama- 

stotra. 

H 3377. See: Tripura- 

sundari-mantra-nama- 

sahasraka. 

H 5857. See: Tripura- 
sundari-pujanavidhi. 

E 38597. Col: ‘,‘Iti 
Siddha-yamale Srimat 
T ripura-sundari-kavac.” 
Ktm: Dineshamaman. 
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43. Tripura-sundari-kavaca Dev. 2 


44. Tripura-sundari-kavaca New. 19 


45 Tripurasundari-krama- 
pancami-stavaraja Dev. 16 

46. Tripurasundari-krama- 
pancami-stavaraja Dev 30 


47. Tripurasundari-krama- 

pancami-stavaraja New. 4 


48 Tripurasundari-krama- 

pancami-stavaraja New. 4 

49. Tripura-sundari-karma- 

paddhati New 32 

50. Tripurasundari-krama- 

mandala-pujavidhi. New. 100 


51 Tripurasundari-kramavidhi New 2 


E 1532/65 

E 29555. Col: as above + 
“samaptam.” Gor: 
Srestha. Complete 

132/31 

1585. Col: “Iti Sri 
sivabhasitam sri 

T ripurasundaryah 
kramastava-rajam 
samaptam it.” NS 801. 
Nala: Rama-karmacarya. 
Comp. 

E 22/22 

E 150. Ktm: Raj. 

Comp. 

G 209/4 

G 4665. Col: “Sri rudra- 
yamale sivabhasita 
dasama samhitayam. 
Tripura-sundari- 
kramapancami-stava- 
rajah." (ii) Sri linga 
purane umamahesvara 
samvade haritalika 
vratakatha samapta.” 

From Rudrayamala. 

Bhkt: Sharma. Comp. 

H 165/12 

H 2236. “Rudyayamale 
Sri Siva Bhktasitam 
samhitayam Sri Tripura- 
pancamistavarajah.” 
Pokhara: Mahaijana. 

H 203/10 

H2941. Col. as above. 
Pokhara: Mahaijana. 

E 363/6 

E 7474. Ktm: Rajo. 

E 1461/20 

E 28560. Ktm: 
Vajracarya. Complete 
Shows inks with 
Natesvara. Not 
Sarvamnaya. 863 ns. w/ 
Laghustava, Bala 
Tripurasundari, & Durga 

E 2371 

E 43996. Col: [adau] 
“Asya Sri Maha 
Tripurasundari 
mantrasysa ananda- 
raurava psih avyakta 
gayatri candah sri Maha 
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52. Tripurasundari-kramastava 

53. Tripurasundari-kramastava New. 16 


54. Tripurasundari-kramastava Dev. 11 

55. Tripurasundari-kramastava New 12 

56. Tripurasundari-kramastotia Dev 6 


57 Tripurasundari-jagarana- 

vidhi New. 13 

58. Tripurasundari-tarunisataka New/ 34 

Maith 


Tripura-sundari devatah.” 
[ante:] “Iti 

sundarikramah.” Bhkt: 
Rajpd. Complete 

E 579/7 See: Pithavatarastotra 

from Rudrayamala. 

14/17 Stotra no. I 78. Col: “Iti 

sri samkaracarya viracitah 
sri Tripurasundari krama 
stavah sampata.” (ii) “Iti 
sri guhyakalyah sapta 
catvaringannama stotram 
samaptam (sic).” (iii) Iti 
bhairava...tasisiracchede 
vidya pithe jayad-ratha- 
yamale visvalaksmi 
stavam samaptam (sic).” 
(iv) “Iti manthana 
bhairave kubjika dvadasa 
stotram sapapta.” (v) “Iti 
bhairavastakam samaptah 
(sic).” Banepa: Srestha. 

E 1614-1/18 E 31676. Col: “Iti Sri 



Rudra-yamale mahagama- 
prastare sri Tripura- 
sundari-krama-stavah 
samaptam.” Gorkha: 
Adhikari. 

E 2813/3 

E 50417. Col: “Iti Sri 
Samkaracarya-viracitah 
sri Tripura-sundari- 
krama-stavah samaptah.” 
Ktm: Raj. 

E 2067/17 

E 38608. Col: “Iti sri 
rudra-yamale meru 
prastare kamaatta patale 
catusasti-ogini abhidhane 
mahatantre hede 
srimanmaha Tripura- 
sundari-krama-stotram.” 
Ktm: Dineshaman. 
Complete. 

E 329/2 

E6721. Ptn: Rajopad. 
Incomplete. 

143/8 

I 748. Col: 

(i) “Iti Sriman Maha 
Tripurasundari- 
tarunlsatakam samaptam.” 

(ii) “Iti Samkaracarya- 
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viracitam Sri Sunari 
Stotram sampumam.” 

(iii) Id yantra-praistha- 
vidhi-sampurnam.” (iv) 
“Id tantrananda- 
taranginyam pancam 
ollasah.” (v) “Iti 
kamakhyatantre 
devisvara-samvade 
purnabhiseka-kathanam 
nama pancamapatalah.” 
Bhkt: Sarma. 

59. Tripurasundariyakavaca Thays E 717/31 El 5888. See: 

Cakrabhavanyasa. 

60. Tripurasundarituriyakavaca Dev 4 E 2067/10 E 38601. Col: “Iti Sri 

Rudra-yamalatantre Sri 
Hara-kumara-samvade 
Srimat Tripurasundari 
turiya-kavacam 
satnpurnam.” Ktm: 
Dinshaman. Comp. 

61. Tripurasundari-trailokya- 

mohana New 109. E 122/2 E 1771. Col: “Rudra- 

yamalede visvarasamvade 
Trailokya-mohanam nama 
Sri Maha Tripurasundari 
kavaca.” Ktm: Rjpdy. 
Complete. 

62. Tripurasundari-trailokya- Dev/ 

moha-nama-kavaca New D 71/27 D 1234. See: Tripura- 

sundaripujavidhi. 

63. Tripurasundari-trailokya- 

moha-nama-kavaca Thyas G 229/6 G 5331. See: Guhya- 

kali-sahasraksari. 

64. Tripurasundari-trailokya- 

moha-nama-kavaca Dev 22 E 1059/11 E 21231. Col: (i) “Iti Sri 

Rudra-yamale uma- 
mahesvara-samvade 
Maha Tripurasundari- 
trailokya-mohanama- 
kavacam samaptam 
subham.” (ii) “iti sri 
siddhayamale uma- 
mahesvara-samvade 
T ripurasundari-kavaca- 
samaptam subham.” (iii) 
“Iti Tripurasundari- 
turiyakavacam subham.” 

(iv) “Iti Sri Rudra- 
yamale parasodasiturita- 
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65 Tripurasundari-damanarohana- 

vidhi Thyas. E 322/6 

66. Tripurasundari-dipayaga Dev 18. E 153/36 


67.* Tripurasundari-dipa- 
yaga-vidhi 


68. Tripurasundari-dipa-yaga 

69 Tripurasundari-dipa-yaga- 
vidhi 


New 14 G 83/19 


Dev 

17 

H 211/10 

New 

31 

15/2 


kavaca samapta.” (v) “Iti 
caturvimsati-sahasrakadi- 
bhede srikubjikadevya 
dvadasavrtta sutra- 
samapta.” (vi) “Iti sri 
govindadasaviractam 
narayanastavaraja 
sampurnam krtam 
subham.” Ktm: 

Kamsakar. 

E 6495. See: Vagalastuti. 
E 2544. From Kula- 
sasane. Ptn: Rjpdy. 

1858. Col: “Mukunda 
dvidebina yogini tantradi 
tantraddhita bhagavatyah 
T ripurasundari-dipa- 
yaga-vidhi.” Bhkt: Rjp. 
Very small script. 

Written in karmakhanda 
format. Bahiryaga. 
Includes Sri Cakra nyasa. 
Uniquely Nepalese 
format. Rare in that 
uncommon mantras are 
added from Vaidika and 
Pauranic texts. Uses help 
of Yogini Tantra, etc. 
After dipayaga comes 
paddhati for second day. 
Includes parts of 
Saptasati, from 
Markandeya Purana, but 
is totally unique. 

Includes “Vibhuti 
Dharana.” Complete. 

H 3085. Ptn: Mahaijana. 
Complete. Damaged. 

I 87. Col: “Iti sri 
siddhanath viracitam 
dipayaga vidhi 
samaptah.” Banepa: 
Srestha. Comp. 

Damaged. 

E 43134. Col: “Iti sri 
mukundadvidedina yogini 


70. Tripurasundari-dipa-yaga- 

vidhi New 53 E 232/9 
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71.* Tripurasundari- 
devarcanavidhi 


72. Tripurasundari-devi- 
caturdasi-devarcana 


73. Tripurasundari-devi- 
damana-arohana vidhi 


tantramkikam tantoddhfto 
bhagavatya Sri Tripura- 
sundari-dipa-yaga-vidhi 
samaptah. Iti 
damanarohanavidhih 
samapta iti sri kalinirya 
pmmna sampurna.” Ptn: 
SSkya. Comp. 

53 New E 2589/24 E 46352. Col: “Iti 

Tripurasundari- 
devarcana-vidhi.” (ii) “iti 
pi(pra)sacaturdda- 
siloihnuya vidhi 
samaptah.” (iii) “Iti sri 
candogra sulapani- 
strinayana-vinirggata 
pratyamgira siddhi- 
mantroddharam samaptah 
savat 8 pausakrsna- 
dvadasirekha- 
karmacarya-devi sankara- 
dasena likhitam raja sri sri 
jayabhupalendra- 
malladeva.” Ktm: 
Vajracarya. Incomplete 
Kubjika present here. 
Pancabahacakra puja 
which is connected with 
Maharthamanjari. Also 
Kalika-paddhati. Next, 
the paddhati of Tripura. 
Paddhati of Tripura 
merges Kalasamkarsini 
with Tripura, which 
connects with the 
Lokhanthali Temple. 

New 37 R178/7 H 2508. “Tripura- 

sundari-devicaturdasi- 
devarcana.” (ii) Ananda- 
lahari. (iii) “Malinl- 
mandaka-tantra.” Ptn: 
Mahaijana. Incomplete. 
Dmg. 

New 14 E 1103/5 E 22265. Col: “Iti 

T ripura-sundan-devya 
damanarohana-vidhi.” 

(ii) Ii damanarohana-vihi 
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samapta.” (in) “Ii 
santivali.” Ktm: 
Kamasakara. Once a year 
paddhati. Includes sand 
mantras. Dmg. 

74. Tripurasundari-devi- 

devarcana Thyas E 159/30 E2715. See: 


75 Tripurasundari-devyarcana. New 44 

76. Tripurasundari-devyarcana- 

paddhati Dev 9 

77. Tripurasundari-devyarcana• 

rahaysa-ati rahasya Dev 27 


78. Tripurasundari-devyarcana- 

vidhi New 77 


79. Tripurasundari-dhyana Dev 6 


80 Tripurasundari-nityakaruna New 40. 


81 Tripurasundari-nitya- 

krama-paddhati New 13 


82. Tripurasundari-nitya- 

krama-paddhati New 22 


Pujapaddhati. 

H 185/3 H 2607. Ptn: 

Mahaijana. 

H 315/20 H 5135. Ptn: Misra: 
Incomplete 

E 2026/15 E 38034. Ptn: Misra. 

Sri Vidya maha mantra. 
Starts with nyasa. Close 
to Bhktaskararaya's 
commentary. Complete. 
Dmg. 

E 36/2 E 346. Col: 

“Kuloddisatantra: Sri- 
Tripura-sundari- 
devarcana-vidhi.” Ktm: 
Rjpdy. Dmg. 

E 1557/11 E 30277. “Iti 
srimaha-kala- 
samhitoddhrta Tripura- 
sundari-dhyanam 
sampurnam.” Bhkt: 
Gurusekhara. 

E 677/5 E 15154. Col: “Sri 

Tripura-sundari nitya- 
karmam sampatam nitya- 
homa-vidhi / devikavaca / 
bhairavastakam / kubjika- 
devya dvadasa stotra.” 
NS 805. 

E 1716/16 E 33525. Col: [adau] 

“T ripura-sundarinitya- 
paddhaitr likyate.” (ii) 

“Iti parthivapujavidhih 
samaptah.” (iii) 
“Dravyasamskara.” 
Incomplete. Dmg. 

E 2211/5 E 40548. Scribed by 
Garigadhara Sarman. 
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83. Tripurasundari-nitya- 

karma-vidhi New 45 H 392/12 


84.* Tripurasundari-nitya- 

pujanavidhi Dev 42 E 283/27 


85. Tripurasundari-nitya- 

puja-vidhi Dev 14 H 376/8 


86. Tripurasundari Nityarcana- 

vidhi New 65. E 28/16 


87. Tripurasundari Paddhati New 109. E 195/16 


H 7110. Col: (i)“Iti Sri 
T ripurasundari-nitya- 
karma-svalpamatam.” (ii) 
Iti dhyana (iii) Iti 
guhyakali-kula- 
karmarcanam (iv) Iti 
Matfkanyasah (v) Iti 
rudrayamale uccista 
ganesapatalea (vij Iti 
navapatrastava sampaptah 
(vii) Iti markandeya- 
purane kausikena prcchati 
markandeyavadati durga- 
satanama stotram 
samaptam.” NS 719. 
Scribed by Visnusimha 
Daivajna. Ptn: 
Lalitananda. Incomplete. 
Dmg. 

E 50846. “Iti Sri 
T ripurasundari-nitya- 
pujanavidhih samaptah Iti 
Sivapujavidhih. Complete 
Simple paddhati with 
asta-matrka & other 
nyasas, pranayama, atma- 
nyasa and sivapuja. 

H 6746. Col: 
“Srimadurddhamnaya 
maha-T ripurasundari- 
devya-nityapuja (Ante)” 
2. “Vibhusnanavidhi 
(Adau).” 3. “Atha 
dravyasodhana-vidhir 
lisete.” 4 “Dravya 
sodhana-vidhi (Ante) 
prathipujavidhi (Adau).” 
Incomplete Dmg. 

E238. Contains 
Pancami-stavaraja 
(Rudra-yamala Tantra). 
Umamahesvar Samvade. 
Ktm: Rjpd. Incomplete. 
E3508. Ktm: Rjpdy. 
Complete. 
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88. Tripurasundari Paddhati 

New 

119 

E 2640/1 

89. Tripurasundari- 




pavritrahonana-vidhi 

New 

30. 

E 1906/4 

90 Tripurasundari-pujanavidhi New 

28 

H 340/23 


91. Tripurasundari-puja + 




Pascim-archana vidhi 

New 

14 

E 82/26 

92. Tripurasundari-puja 

93. Tripurasundari-puja (from 

Dev 

12. 

E 279/23 

Kalika-purana) + Ananda- 
lahari. 

New 

35. 

E 296/20 

94. Tripurasundari-puja 

Dev 

9. 

E 410/26 

95 Tripurasundari-pujS' 

New 

13 

G 34/24 

96 Tripurasundari-puja 

New 

7. 

G 95/40 

97. Tripurasundari-puja 




98 Tripurasundari-puja 



E 373/18 

99. Tripurasundari-puja 




100. Tripurasundari-puja 

New/ 

10 

E 2007/4 


Dev 



101. Tripurasundari-puja 

Dev 

13. 

E 1099/2 


102. Tripurasundari-puja- 


E 46861. “ItiSri 
V idy ananda-natha 
viracitayam sri jnana- 
dlpa-vimarsinyam sri 
Tripura-sundari- 
paddhathyam 
dvlpamnaya-paddhatih 
panca-vimsatih [folio 
116b].” Ktm: Paduyal. 

E 36532. Ktm: 
Dharmaratna. 

H 5857. Col: 1. 
“Mahagama-visva- 
saroddhare sriguru 
kavacam.” 2. 
“Moksairtha.” 

E 1017. Ptn: Rjpdy. 
Incomplete. Dmg. 

E 5461. Ktm: Rjdpy. 


E 5955. Ptn: Rjpdy. 
Comp. Dmg. 

D 8478. KIM: 
Purusottama. Complete 
G 662. Bhkt: Rjpdy. 

G 2206. Bhkt: Rjpd. 
Comp. Dmg. 

E 132/1 E 1015. 

See Sundarilaghustava. 

E 7717. See: 
Gavarcanavidhi. 

E 463/6 E 9659. 

See Vagalamukhi- 
pujavidhi. 

E 37846. 

Col: “(Adau) Atha 
Tripura-sundari-puja.” 
Ptn: Misra. Comp. 

E 22195. Col: “Adau: Sri 
Tripura-sundari 
prityarthaam Sri Tripura- 
sundari nitya- 
pancopacara-pujam aharn 
karisye.” Ktm: 
Kamsakara. 
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diksa-vidhana 


New 37. E 1105/13 


103. Tripura-sundari-puja- 


paddhati 

New 

6 

E 28/21 

104. Tripura-sundari-puja- 
paddhati 

Dev 

33 

E 224/38 

105. Tripura-sundari-puja- 
paddhati 

New 

61. 

E 279/5 

106. Tripura-sundari-puja - 
paddhati 

New 

19. 

H 108/12 

107. Tripura-sundari-puja- 
paddhati 

New 

26. 

H 331/7 

108. Tripura-sundari-puja- 
paddhati 

Maithili 42 

E 1299/22 

109. Tripura-sundari-puja- 
paddhati 

New 

65. 

E 1457/3 

110. Tripura-sundari-puja- 
paddhati 

New 

8 

E 2413 

1 ll.Tripura-sundari-puja- 
paddhati 

New 

27. 

E 1007/4 

112. Tripura-sundari-puja- 
paddhati 

Dev 

49. 

E 1943/31 


E 22326. Col: “Iti 
Tripura-sundari-puja 
diksa-vidhana 
samaptam.” Ktm: 
Kamsakara. Incomplete 
Dmg. 

E 243. Ktm: Rjpdy. 
Incomplete Dmg. 

E4061. Ktm Rjpdy. 
Complete 

E5443. Ktm: Rjdp. 

H 1450. Col: (l)“Para- 
devatarcana urddhamnaya 
pancaparvala-puja vidhi.” 
(2) “Sivasakti-samarasya 
mahaya stotram.” Ptn: 
Misra. Incomplete. Dmg. 

H5542. “Tripurasundari- 
Puja paddhatyam 
candapuja.” Incomplete. 
Dmg. 

E 25890. Ptn: Rjpd. 
Incomplete Dmg. 

E 28464. Bhkt: 
Karmacarya. Incomplete 
Dmg. 

E 44573. Col: “Iti 
Sri Maha Tripura- 
sundari-puj a-paddhati- 
samaptah.” Ptn: 

RajSakhya. Incomplete. 
Dmg. 

E 20384. Pm: Rjpd. 
Complete. 

E 37111. Col: (i) “Iti 
pujapaddhati. (ii) Iti 
brahmaviracitam sodas! 
kalyanistotram samaptam. 
(iii) Iti siddhayamale 
srisodaslvidya kavacam 
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113. Tripura-sundari-puja- 
paddhati 


114 Tripura-sundari-puja- 
paddhati 

115. Tripura-sundari-puja- 
paddhati 


samaptam. (iv) Iti Sri 
T ripurasundari-tantra 
sodasihedayastotrama 
samaptam. (v) Iti 
sodasyupanisat samapta. 

(vi) Iti brahmayamale 
purvadhande sodasi- 
astottara-satanamastotrarn 
samaptam. (vii) Iti 
srivamakesvaratantra 
harakumara samvade 
Maha Tripurasundari 
sodasyah sahasranama 
stotram samaptam.” 
Kantipath: Jung Saha. 

Dev/ 

New E 1194/15 E 24025. Col: “Sriraja- 

rajesvari-manmaha- 
tripura-sundari-pugitosi 
ksamsveti visijya...iti 
pujavidhih samaptah.” (ii) 
Iti sri yoginihrdaaye 
guhyakalirahasye 
denaraksa kavacam 
samaptam.” (iii) Iti sri 
brahmanda purane 
brahanarada-samvade Sri 
suryya kavacam 
samaptam. (ivj Iti 
sriskanda-purane sri- 
surya-kavacam samaptam 
(v) iti visnudarmmottare 
srikrsnakavacam 
samaptam subham. (vi) 

Iti srivisnuyamale 
srstiprasamsayam 
srigayatyastottara 
saharanama (sic) 
pampamcasattamodhyaya. 

(vii) iti brahmastre 
mahabhairavatantre 
samukhikavacam 
samaptam.” Ktm: 
Kamsakara. 


New 99. 

E 1708/13 

E33394. Ktm: 

Vjrcry. Dmg. 

New 98. 

E 1818/15 

E 34780. “Iti Sri Tripura- 
sundari-sundaryyah puja- 
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116. Tripura-sundari-puja- 

paddhati New 52 


117. Tripurasundari-puja- 
yantra 


118. Tripurasundari-puja- 
vidhi w/ Anandalahari 

New 

38 

119. Tripurasundari-puja- 
vidhi 

New 

7 

120. Tripurasundari-puja- 
vidhi 

New 


121. Tripurasmdari-puja- 
vidhi 

New 


122. Tripurasundari-puja- 
vidhi 

New 

20 

123. Tripurasundari-puja- 
vidhi 

Dev 

22 

124. Tripurasundari-puja- 
vidhi 

New 

81 

125. Tripurasundari-puja- 
vidhi 

New 

26 

126. Tripurasundari-puja- 
vidhi + Tribhuvanesvari 

Dev 

35. 


paddhati samaptah.” 

Ktm: Vjrcry. Bound in 
deerskin. Complete. 

E 2791/7 E 49773. Col: “Iti Sri 
Maha Tripura-sundari 
Devyah samksepa-puja- 
paddhatih samaptah. (ii) 
Iti Sri Tripura-sundari- 
devya malamantrah.” (iii) 
“Iti Sri Rudrayamale 



kavacakhande 
bhuvanesvari kavacam 
samaptam. (iv) Iti sri 
bhuvanesaryyam svalpa- 
pujavidhi.” 

H 358/32 

H 6343. H 358/32. See 
Mahamrtyxmjayayantra. 

D 70/1 

D 1181. K.tm. Dmg. 

D 98/24 
Incomplete 

D 1546. Ktm: Rjpdy. 

E 28/13 
Incomplete 

E 235. Ktm: Rjpdy. 

E 87/6 

E 1064. Ktm: Rjpdy. 
Comp. Included 6 cakras 
added to text at end in red 
color. 

E 174/14 

E 3052. Ktm: Rjpdy. 

E 270/2 

E5159. Ktm: Aisvarya. 
Complete 

E 409/4 

E 8439. Ktm: 

Purosottama. Incomplete 

E 506/27 

E 10938. Incomplete Ktm 
Acyuta. 

E677/7 

E 15156. “Tripura- 


sundari-puja-vidhi. (ii) 
Rudra-yamale Devi 
trailokya-mohanama- 
isvara-samvadetri lokya- 
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mohanam nama 
tribhuvanesvari kavaca 
kavacam. Bhkt: Rajo. 
Incomplete 

127. Tripurasundari-puja- 


vidhi 

New 

17. 

G 85/16 

G 1899. Bhkt: Rjpdy. 

128. Tripurasundari-puja- 




vidhi 

New 

13 

E 2847/7 

E 51130. Ktm: Rjpdy. 
Complete. 

129. Tripurasundari-puja- 





vidhi 

New 

43 

G 98/6 

G 2283. Bhkt: Rjpdy. 
Incomplete. Dmg. 

130. Tripurasundari-puja- 





vidhi 

New 

14 

G 140/22 

G 3056. Bhkt: Rajo. 
Incomplete. Dmg. 

131. Tripurasundari-puja- 

New/ 




vidhi 

Dev 

19 

D 38/12 

857D. Ptn. Incomplete 
Dmg. 

132. Tripurasundari-puja- 

New/ 




vidhi 

Dev 

24 

D 71/11 

D 1218. Ktm. 

Incomplete. Dmg. 

133. Tripurasundari-puja- 





vidhi 


E 206/23 

E 3638. see: Tripura- 





sundaristavaraja. 

134. Tripurasundari-puja- 
vidhi 

135. Tripurasundari-puja- 



E284/23A 

E 5629. See Dasamipuja. 

vidhi 

New 

46 

E2845/9 

E 51094. Ktm: 

Rjpdy. Incomplete. 

136. Tripurasundari-puja- 





vidhi 



E586/6 

El2898. See: Lihga- 


arcana. 


137. Tripurasundari-puja- 

vidhi Nag 13 E1939/7 E36983. “Adau: atha 

bala-tripura-sundari-puja. 
Ante: Iti Sri Tripura- 
sundari-devl-pujavidhih 
samaptam.” Kaintipath: 
Sri Jung Shaha. 

138. Tripurasundari-puja- 

vidhi Nag 50. El939/10 E36986. “Adau: Atha 

Bala Tripura-sundari- 
puja. Ante: Iti Sri 
Tripura-sundari-devipuja 
vidhih. (ii) Iti Srimantra- 
ratnakare catustrimsat- 
patalah. (iii) Iti Srividya- 
pujapaddhatih samaptah. 
(iv) Iti mantraratnakare 
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139. Tripurasundari-puja- 
vidhi 


140. Tripurasundari-puja- 
vidhi 


catustrimsat-patalah (v) Iti 
srividyayam kamya- 
prakaranam. (vi) Iti 
kimkimadistotra 
samaptam (vii) Iti 
kalyanistsotram 
samaptam. (viii) Iti rudra- 
yamlae pancami- 
stavarajah samaptah—iti 
(ix) Iti srikumara- 
prabodhaka-tamtre 
nirutam srisaubhagya- 
kavacam amaptam. (x) 

Iti srirudrayamale 
devisvara-samvade 
trailokya mohanam nama 
kavacam samaptam. (xii) 
Iti devisuktam—iti 
Srimantra-ratnakare asta- 
trimsat-patalah.” 
Kantipath: Sri Jung 
Shaha. Comp. 

New 40 E2048/13 E38406. “Iti Tripura- 

sundari-puja-vidhi 
samaptah. (ii) Iti samaya- 
bali. (iiij Iti 
damanarohevidhi [sic] 
(iv) Atha pavitrarohana- 
vidhiksyate [sic].” 

Tokha: Joshi. comp. 

New 53 E 2183/13 E40286. “Adau: Atha 

pujavidhi. Ante: 
Bhktagavati Srimaha 
T ripura-sundari-puj itasi 

ksamasveti.Iti 

samksepa-paddhatih. (ii) 
Adau: Atha kalika-puja- 
paddhatir likhyate. Ante: 
Iti kalikapujapaddhatih. 
(iii) Adau: Atha 
srijaganmamgala- 
kavacam. Ante: Iti sri 
bhairava-bhairavi- 
samvade srijagan- 
mangala-kavacam 
sampumam. (iv) Adau: 
atha kalikapaddhatih. 
Ante: itisnana- 
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samnidhyavidhih.” Ktm: 
Paudel. 


141. Tripurasundari-puja- 


vidhi 

New 

28 

142. Tripurasundari-puja- 
vidhi-sahksepa 

New 

29. 

143. Tripurasundari-puja - 
vidhi-stotrasahita 

Dev 

16 

144. Tripurasundari-puja- 
vidhi + Daksinakali-puja- 

New 

56 


vidhi from Kalikamava 


E22211/6 E 40549. NS 906. 

Scribed by Jnanananda 
Vipra. Ktm: Srestha. 

E 247/34 E4624. Ptn: Rjpdy. 

Incomplete. Dmg. 

E464/26 E9719. Ktm: Acyuta. 

Compete. 

E2589/25 E 46354. “Adau: om 
asya srirajesvari sriman 
Maha Tripura-sundari 
mantrasya sridaksinam 
urirsi sirasi pankti- 
chandah mukhe sri maha 
Tripura-sundari-devatayai 
hrdi.” Ktm: Dharma- 
ratna-vajracarya. Incomplete 


145. Tripurasundari-puja- 
vidhi 


Dev/ 

Nep 7 E 997/11 E 20221. Instructions in 

Nepali. Ktm: Bahadur. 


146. Tripurasundari-puja- 


vidhi 

New 

21 E 1095/6 

E 22144. Ktm: 

Kamsakara. Incomplete. 

147. Tripurasundari-puja- 


vidhi 

Dev 

83. H 375/18 

H 6738. Folio 82: 
"Mukasiddhi-kamanyaya 
srimat tripurasundari 
vidyajape viniyogah.” 

Folio 83: “Devisvara- 
samvade srividyamnaye 
kimkini stotram” 


148. Tripurasundari-puja- 
New 


48. E 2354/19 


vidhi 

E 43591. “Iti Sri Tripura- 
sundari dvyaye nitya- 
svaryya devarccana- 
vidhi-samapte. Itiguru- 
mandala puja. Iti asta 
vimsati-karmma. Iti Sri 
purvva balanitya 
devarccana-vidhi 
samapta. Iti sri pascima 
bala devarcana vidhi 
samapta.” Ktm: Vjcya. 
dmgd. 
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149. Tripurasundaii-puja- 
+ Tripurastotra 


150. Tripura-sundan-puja- 
vidhi 


151. Tripurasundari-puja- 
vidhi 

152. Tripurasundan-puja 
-sariksepa 


153. Tripurasundari-pratah- 
stotra 


vidhi 

E 2335/4 E 43231. “Ititrisutra 
stotram samapta. Iti sri 
malini dandaka samaptah. 

Iti sri sivasakti sama- 
rasatva mahamaya- 
stotram samaptah.” Bktp: 
Rjpdy. NS 970. 

New 44. E 1906/2 E 36530. “col 1: Asya 

srimaha Tripurasundari 
mantrasya daksina- 
murti...” Col2: “ Iti 
srimat samkaracarye 
viracitam jagam-nath- 
astakam sapumah.” Col 
3: “ Iti saradastava 
samaptah.” Col 4: “ Iti 
srihimavat khande 
sriguhyakalistotram 
samaptam.” Col 5: “Iti 
srimarkandeya-purane 
candikastotram samapta.” 

Col 6: “Iti srikalika- 
sakatamkam daksin- 
kalikamakam samapta” 

Col 7: “ Iti 
srihemgulaja(staka) 
sampumasamapta (sic) 

[no. 2-7: In dev.], dmgd. 
Incomplete Ktm: 
Dharmaratna. 


Dev/ 

New 81 


Nag 

16 

E 1208/13 

New 

34. 

E 363/10 


New 14. E 16002 


E 24271. Dhading: 
Ghimire. Incomplete. 

E 7478. Col 1: “Tripura- 
sundari-puja-samksepa 
samapta.” Col 2: “Tripura 
kavaca.” Col 3: 
“Ananda-lahari of 
Samkara.” Ktm: Rajo. 
Complete Dmg. 

E 16002. Col 1: 

“Tripur asundari-pratah 
stotra.” Col 2: “Maha- 
bhaira-vidyam brahma- 
yamale sattramsati- 
sahasre kali kavaca- 
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154. Tripurasimdari- 

makaranada New 7. H 347/18 


155. Tripurasundari- 

makaranada E 425/7 

156. Tripurasundari- 

makaranada Nag 2 E 2067/8 


157. Tripurasundari-mantra Nag 4. E2436. 


158. Tripurasundari-mantra- 

kavaca New 105. E 1818/11 


mahavratadhi- 
karonamadva-dasamah 
patalah.” Col 3: “Rudra- 
yamale Ananda 
kavacam.” Ptn: Srestha. 
Incomplete. 

H 6074. Col 1: 
“Sivaprokta makara(n)da- 
stavapurasu(n) daryah 
samapta (anta).” Ptn: 
Misra. Dmg. Incomplete 

E 8831. See: 
Balasundarika vaca. 

E 38599. “Iti sri rudra- 
yamala-mahatamtre uma- 
mahesvara-samvade siva- 
vaktram bujavnirgata sri- 
maha-tripura-sundari 
makarandakhya-stavah 
samaptam.” Ktm: 
Dinesaman. Complete 
E 44966. “Adau: Om 
namah srimaha Tripura- 
sundari ayutaksara- 
mantrah.” Ptn: 
RajSakkhya. Incomplete 

E 34776. Col 1; “Iti sri 
Siddhi-yamale Sri 
T ripura-sundari-de vy a 
mantra-kavacam 
samaptam.” Col 2: “ Iti 
trisutram sampurnam.” 
C3: “ Iti sri santistavam 
sampurnam.” C4:“Iti 
srirudya-yamale sapada- 
laksagranthe sripapujaya- 
puspamjali stutih 
samaptah.” C5: “Iti 
srirudra-yamale sri 
sivavaktram bujavinir 
gatat srimaha Tripura- 
sundari makaranda- 
stavarajam sampurnam.” 
C6: “Iti srisiva-sakti- 
smara-tattva- maha- 
mayastva sampunam.” 
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159. Tripurasundarimantra 
nama-sahasraka 


Cl: “Iti srilaghustavam 
sampurnam.” C8: “Iti 
srirudra-yamale meru- 
prastare kama-datta-patale 
catuh sasthi yogini- 
dyabhidhane mahatantra- 
bhede sritripurasundari- 
kramastotram sam¬ 
purnam.” C9: “Iti 
srirudra-yamale 
sripamcami-stavarajah 
samaptah.” Incomplete 
Ktm: Vjrcy. Dmg. 

Dev/ 

Ne 91 H229/4 H 3377. Cl: “Tripura- 

sundari-mantra-nama- 
sahasrakam.” C2: 
“Vama-kesvara-tantre 
hara-kumara samvade sri 
tripuresundari stotra. C3: 
“I^vara-devadevadi 
Tripura-sundari patu- 
nindra nama kavacam.” 
C4 “Meruagamye 
kailasande sri uma- 
mahesvara samvade 
yakadasa patalye sri sri 
sri kuvjanama 
sahasrakam.” C5: “Uma- 
jale sivaparvati samvade 
srikubjikdevya trailokya 
karsana nama kavacam.” 
C6: “Pascimanaya- 
devyayah sahsraksari 
mantrasara.” Cl: “Meru- 
tantre sivaparvati 
samvade sri valkurai 
devyakavaca. C8: 
“Bhiktairava tantre sri 
bhairava-bhairavi 
samvade sritarakalye 
trailokya mohana nama 
kavacam tritiya patala.” 
C9: “Skandapurane 
parvati cokta sri suijye 
kavacam.” C10: 
“Durgastakam.” C11: 
“Visvasara tantre laksml- 
devya-kavacam.” C12: 
“Brahma-vaivarta maha- 
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puranye narayane narada 
samvade prakftisande 
sarasvati kavacam.” Cl 3: 
“Padmapurane ulkara 
sande isvara gauisamvade 
srisamvade srimaha-deva- 
prokta sri ramacandrasya 
mahimnah stotra 
kavacam.” Cl 4: 
“Bhktairava-tantre 
bhairava-bhairavi-vatuka- 
bhairava kavaca.” Cl 5: 
“Kali tantre haragauri 
samvade vatuka bhairava 
kavacam.” Cl 6: 
“Utramalesvara tantre 
umamahesvara samvade 
sribhimasena kavacam.” 

C17: “Skandapurane b 
rahmosnasande sva- 
kavaca.” C18: “Rudra- 
samvade Sribhimasena 
kavacam yagame maha- 
gupta-sare sevadi 
samvanda parvati 
kavaca.” Cl9: “Sivamrte 
siva-kavaca.” C20: 
“Nrsimha purane sri 
nrsimha kavaca.” C21: 

“Sa purane narada 
agastya samvade srirama- 
prokta hanumatkavacam.” 
C22: “Sudarsana- 
sahitayam ramacandra 
krta pamcamusi hanuman 
kavacam.” C23: “Maha- 
kala-samhityayam 
kasyapudhi sthirah 
samvade sri sankata 
kavacam.” C24: 
Dasavatara stotra.” C25: 
“Skandapurane dasaratha- 
krta sri saniscara 
stotram.” C26: 
“Bhktimasyenasya nama 
sata sahasrakam.” C27: 
“Rudrayamale parvati 
mahadevasamvade sri 
bhimasena sahasra 
nama.” C28: Karma- 



kallolini tantra kuvjkaya 
ayutaksa mantramala.” 
Scribed: Ajitanandadeva. 
Ptn: Misra. 

[additional titles: Tripurasundaristotra from VMK, + Tripurasundarikavacam, + 
Kubjikanamasahsraka from MEru agama, + Kubjikadevitrailokyakarsananamakavaca 
from Umayamala, + Pascimamnayadevisahasraksarimantrasara, + Balakumaridevikavaca 
from Merutantra, + Trailokyamohananamadavaca from Bhktairavatantra, + Suryakavaca 
from Skandapurana + Durgastaka + Laksmikavaca from Visvasaratantra + 
Sarasvatikavaca from Brahmavaiartapurana + Ramacanramahimnahstotrakavaca from 
Padmapurana, + Batukabhairavakavaca from Bhktairavatantra, + Batukabhairavakavaca 
from Kalitantra, + Bhktimasenakavaca from Uddamaresvaratantra + Parvatikavaca from 
Rudrayamala, + Sivakavaca from Saivamrta, Nrsimhakavaca from Nrsimhapurana + 
Hanumatkavaca + Pancamukhihanumatkavaca from Sudarsanasamhita + Sankatakavaca 
from Mahakalasamhita, + Dasavatarastotra + Sanaiscarastotra from Skandapurana + 
Bhktimasenanamasatasaasraka + Bhktimasenasahasranama from Rudrayamala + 
Kubjikyutasaktimantramala from Karmakalloliniitantra] 

160. Tripunisundarimantra-nama- 


sahasraka 

161. Tripurasundari-matra- 
muktavali-stotra 

New 

6 

H 233/11 

E 578/12 

H 3494. See Dugastaka. 

E 12657. Complete. 
Dmg. Bktp: R5mesa. 

E 4465. 

E6597. Ktm: Rajo. 

162. Tripurasundari-mantra- 
sahasra-naman 

163. Tripurasundari-mantra- 
sahasra-nama-stotra 

Dev 

36. 

E 242/4 

E 325/21 

164. Tripurasundari-mantra- 
sahasra-nama 

New 

66 

E 1076/20 

E 21770. Col l: “Iti 


srirudra-yayamala-uma- 
mahe^vara-samvade sri 
Tripurasundari maha- 
mantra-namasahasram 
sampurnam samaptam.” 
C2: “Iti tripadmapurane 
sivaparvati samvade 
visnomamsahasrakam 
samaptam.” C3: “Ityadi 
brahmapurane svayam- 
bhu-rsisamvade karunya- 
stavasamaptam.” 

Ktm: Kamsakara. 
Complete. Dmg 

165. Tripurasundari-mantra- 

sahasra-nama-stotra Dev 30. E 600/9 E 13375. “Sri 

vamakesvara tantre hara- 
kumara samvade sriman 
mahatripura-sundari- 
mantra-sahasra-nama- 
stotram samaptah.” 
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Ktm: Vjrcy. Incomplete. 


166. Tripurasundari-mantra- 

sahasra-nama-stotra New 15. 18/21 1154. Banepa: Sakya. 

Incomplete. 

167. Tripurasundari-mantra- 

sahasra-nama-stotra New 13 E 2922/16 E 51748. Ktm: G.S. 

Rjpdy. Complete 

168. Tripurasundarimaha- 

mantra New 10 C 59/5 C 652. “Rudrayamale 

umamahesvarasamvade 
sri Tripurasundarim 
mantra-nama-sahasraka 
sri Tripurasundari maha- 
mantra-sahasranama.” 

Kaiser Library. 

169. Tripurasundari-mahamaya- Dev 6 E 220/24 E 3918. Ktm: Rjpdy. 

Complete 

170. Tripurasundari-maha- 

rahasya New 8. E 237/14 E4332. Ktm: A. 

Rjpdy. NS 863. 

171. Tripurasundari- 

mahimnahstotra Nag 12. E 2084/10 E 38770. Cl: “Iti sri 

druvasamunisvarena 
krtam sri Tripurasundari 
mahimnah stavah 
samaptam. C2: 
“Upacara-saparya 3 
puspanjali. C4: “Iti 
yonistotram.” Ktm: 
Dinesaman. 

172. Tripurasundari-manasa- 

upacara-puja-stotram New. 2 E 141/2 E2245. “Sri 

Vidyanandanatha 
viracitam srimat 
Tripurasundari...” Complete 
Pm: Rypdy. NS 892. 

173. Tripurasundari- 

mahamantra New 3. E 2189/33 E 40435. Ktm: 

Dinesaman. 

174. Tripurasundarimalini- 

dandaka-stotra E 438/19 E9188. See 

Sanaiscarastotra. 

175. Tripurasundari mahatmya Dev 28. G 120/20 G 2653. Bkt: Rjpdy. 

Incomplete. Dmg. 

176. Tripurasundari-yantra- 

prayana H 356/28 H 6284. See Nitya-stava- 

raja. 


177. Tripurasundari-ratna- 
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H 356/11 H 6267. Ptn: T. L. 

Mahaijana. Incomplete 

G 195/16 G4145. See: Bhktavani- 

bhujahga-prayata. 

E 438/19 E 9188. 

F 15/26 F 323. “Iti srikulmda- 

tamtre Tripurasundari- 
rajarajesvari-kavaca 
sampurnam.” Complete 
Gorkha: D. P. Aryal. 
Scribed Damodara 
Sarma. Saka: 1643. 

181. Tripurasundari-sata- 


trayanama-stotra 

182. Tripurasundari-kavaca 

183. Tripurasundari-sodasi- 

Nag 

5 

E 2255 

E 740/24 

E 41080. Ktm: Srestha. 
Vs. 1939. 

E 16410. See Gurugita. 

kavaca 

184. Tripurasundari-sodasi- 

Dev 

9. 

E 207/25 

E 3663. “Kulananda 
samhityam Tripura- 
sundari...” 

kavaca 

185. Tripurasundari-sodasi- 

Dev 

1 

E 409/7 

8442. From Kulananda- 
samhita. Ktm: 
Purosottama. 

kavaca 

186. Tripurasundan-sodasi- 
kavaca 

187. Tripurasundari-sodasi- 

Dev 

9 

E 425/9 

E 410/18 

G 8833. 

E 8470. See 
Sahkatakavaca. 

kavaca 

188. Tripurasundari- 

Dev 

3 

E 885/16 

E 18861. Ktm: 

Sharma. Complete 

sahasranama 

189. Tripurasundari- 

Dev 

16. 

E91/29 

E 1154. From VMK. 
Ptn: Rjpdy. Complete 
Dmg. 

sahasranama 

190. Tripurasundari- 

New 

23 

G 34/3 

G 641. “Vamakesvara- 
tantre haragauri samvade 
Tripurasundari...” Bkt: 
Rjpdy. Incomplete 

sahasranama 

New 

8 

G 80/22 

G 177. Bhkt: Rjpdy. 
From Rudra-yamala. 
Complete. 


191. Tripurasundari- 


pancaka New 3. 

178. Tripurasundari-ratna- 
pancaka 

179. Tripurasimdari-ratna- 
pancakarma 

180. Tripurasimdarirajarajesvari- 

kavaca Nag 4 
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sahasranama 


New 26 H 114/3 H 1517. “Rudra yamale 

maha-tantre Srimat 
maharaja rajesvari turiye 
sodas! Tripurasundari.. 

Ptn: M.M. Misra. 
nc. Scribe: Kavindra 
Simha. NS 923. 

192. Tripurasundari- 

sahasranama New 16 E 78/21 E 859. “Itisri 

Vamakesvara 
tantri.Maha Tripura¬ 

sundari nama trailokya 
vijaya nama kavaca.” 
Ptn: Rjpdy. Complete 
Scribe: Jiianananda 
Sarnia. NS 913. 

193. Tripurasundari-sahasra- 

nama Nag 18 E 1530/67 E 29420. “Iti Sri 

Vamakesvara-tantra 
harakatikeyasamvade sri 
sri raja stotra rajesvari- 

mahaTripurasundari. 

samaptam subham.” 
Gorkha: N.N. Srestha. 
Complete 

194. Tripurasundari-sahasra- 


nama 

Nag 

10 

E 2771/22 

E49050. Ktm: 
Ramativari. 

195. Tripurasundari-sahasra- 

nama 

Nag 

14 

E 2793/18 

E 49815. Ktm: J.C. 
Regmi. Incomplete 
Dmg. 

196. Tripurasundari- 

sahasraksari-puspahjalistuti Nag 

6 

E 2993/19 

E 52486. “Iti sri 


Vamakesvara-tantra 
Maha Tripura-sundari....” 
Pm: Gopalamana. 
Complete. Dmg. 

197. Tripurasundari-sahasra- Dev/ 

aksari New 38 E 168/13 E 2891. “Sri uddha- 

maresvara-tantre karta- 
viryya-j unakavaca- 
stottarasta nama. 

Sarasvati stotra. 
Sriyasbhasitam sara 
svtyah stavah. 
Bhktairavatantra 
Bhktairavi-samvade 
Srijogatam 

golanam—kavaca syama- 
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198. Tripurasundari-sahasra- 
aksari 

199. Tripurasundari-sahasra- 
aksari-mahavidya 


kavacam. Srirudramare 
kalikalpe vaimasa 
kavacam. Rudrayamale 
vagalastotram.” 
[Karta-vlryar-j una- 
kavaca-stotrasatanama 
from Uddamaratantra, + 
Sarasvatistotra, + 
Sarasvatistava, + Jogata- 
mamgoloanamakavaca 
from Bhktairavatantra, + 
Syamakavaca, + 
Vaisnavi-kavaca from 
Rudxa-yamala, + Bagala- 
stotra from Rudra- 
yamala.] Ktm: RJY. 
Complete Dmg. NS 968. 

E 158/1 E 2656. See: Daksina- 
kalika-sahasraksari. 

New 54 E 1146/5 E. 22925. Cl: “Itl sri 

Siva-yamale Sri Tripura- 
sundari...” C2" “Iti 
Tripurasundari mala- 
mantrah.” C3: “Iti 
kalanala-tantre siddhi- 
laksml ayutaksara-mala- 
mantrah samaptah fol. 

31b. tit kramasataksari. 
fol 32. iti paiicakali 
saptakasaksari. fol. 42b. 
“iti sri vacanasahasraksari 
Sri Tripura-sundari 
maharahasya samaptah. 
fol 45b. iti Smarttandam- 
atottare Sri kantha 
nathavatarikekiijaprastare 
sahasraksari vidya 
samaptam iti. fol 56a. iti 
sri mahogrataradvya 
vimsatibheda samaptah. 
fol 59a. Sri siddhllaksmi 
sahasraksari mantra 
samaptah. fol 60b. iti 
ugracandasaharaksari. 
Ante: Catuh sasthitantre 
kalimalamantrah.” Ktm: 
P.B. Kamsakara. 
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200. Tripurasundaristava New 17 


201. Tripurasundarisiddhi- 

vidya-ayutaksari New 41 

202. Tripurasundaristava 

203. Tripurasundaristava Dev 29. 

204. Tripurasundaristava Dev 11 

205. Tripurasundaristava Dev 65 

206. Tripurasundarikavaca Nag 5 


207. Tripurasundaristavaraja Dev 94 


208. Tripurasundaristavaraja New 61 

209. Tripurasundaristavaraja 

+ Tripurasundaripujavidhi New 61 

210. Tripurasundaristavaraja New 7 


211. Tripurasundaristavaraja Nag 45 


E 78/5 E 843. “Tripurasundari 

stava. Kubjika-devya 
stotram. Parthana.” 

Ptn: RJY. author: 
Jagadananda. scribe: 
Srikanthesvara. NS 832. 
Complete 

E 1849/13 E 35225. Ptn: 
Bhktadraraja. Complete Dmg. 

E 163/24 E 2930. See Cakra- 

uddhara. Author: 
Jagadananda. 

E 221/19 E 3940. Ktm: RJY. 

from Rudra-Yamala. 

E 424/19 E 8824. Ktm: 

Purusottama Raj. 
Complete. 

E 456 E 9528. Ktm: Gayatri. 

Incomplete. 

E 2239/23 E 40907. “Iti Sri 

Jagadananda viracitama 
Sri Tripurasundari-stavah 
samapta. Iti sri siddha- 
yamale uma-mahesvara- 
samvade Maha Tripura¬ 
sundari ....” Ktm: 
Prakasa Srestha. 

Complete 

C 65/5 C 984. “Rudra-Yamala 

caturasiti-sahasre 
rahaspati-rahasye 
Tripura-sundari stavaraja/ 
sundaryastavaraja.” 

Ktm: Kaiser Library. 
Colour paintings of 
mandalas [C 104/2]. Late 
19th. Complete. 

G 111/6 G 2481. Complete. 

E 206/23 E 3638. w/ diagrams. 

Ktm: Rjpdy. Complete 
H 296/5 H 4753. fromRY. Ptn: 

MM Misra. Incomplete. 
Dmg. 

E 1493/1 E 29084. Cl: “Iti Sri 

Rudra-Yamala caturasiti- 
sahasra-rahasyati-rahasye 
Srimhadevakrtam Sri 
T ripura-sundari-stava- 
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212. Tripurasundari-stavaraja Nag 


213. Tripurasundari-sta varaja 
+ Trailokyakarsana- 
kavaca + Gitapancaka New 


214. Tripurasundari-stuti Nag 


rajam sampumam.” C2: 
“Iti markkandeyapurane 
kausikena prcchati 
markkandeyavadati 
durgasatanamastotram 
samaptam.” C3: “Iti 
harava-tantre dvadasa- 
patale kula-samhitayam 
guhyakalika samhita- 
samaptah.” C4: “Iti sri 
kuiarnava-samhitayam sri 
T ripura-sundari-sodadasi- 
kavacam samaptam." 

Ktm: M. V. 

Vajracarya. Complete. 

VS 1887. 

15 E 2748 E 48288. “Iti rudra- 

yamale caturasiti samasrre 
rahasyati rahasye sri 
maha-devakpam Sri 
Tripura-sundaryam sta va¬ 
raja sampumam.” Ktm: 
Rama Tivari. Complete. 

35 E 2924/4 E 51760. Iti Sri Rudra- 
Yamala caturasiti sahastre 
rahasyati rahasye sri 
mahadeva-krtam Sri 
Maha-T ripurasundari 
stava-raja sampumam 
ityumajamale sivaparvati 
samvade srikubkija dvyas 
trailokyakarsanam nama- 
kavacam samaptam iti sri 
gita-pamcake sri sri 
candirasesaraviyge Sri sri 
jayajagatprakasakrte 
astamasarggam 
sapumnam iti nepalavarse 
graha asvanage pause ca 
mase sitkpsna pakse sast 
sute caiva subhe suvare iti 
srimerutantre pascim 
amnaye adyadprastare sri 
kubjika kavacamaja 
mantra samaptam.” Bkt: 
Mahesa Rajopadhyaya. 
comp. NS 836/879 

1 E 1670/22 E 32655. 
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215. Tripurasundari-stotra Dev 22. E 493/19 


216. 

Tripurasundari-stotra 

Dev 

2 

E 22/20 

217. 

Tripurasundari-stotra 

New 

4 

E 135/21 

218. 

Tripurasundari-stotra 

New 

13 

E 82/14 


219. Tripurasundari-stotra New 76 E 161/5 


220. Tripurasundari-stotra New 48 E 223/19 


221. Tripurasundari-stotra 
+ Tripurasundaristotra- 

satanama New 11 E 242/4 
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E 10628. col 2: “S RY 
trailokyamohanam nama 
kacam” C3: Sri maha- 
pasupata caryavarya 
mahesananda-natha 
carityayam sakala-tantrasa 
roddhrtaya srimad 
abhinaya gusankaryam 
manasika pujakande 
bhumikaracamam nama 
prathamo pradesah.” 

Ktm: C. M. VJRCY. 

E 148. Ktm: RJY. 

E 2157. “Jagadananda 
viracite Sri Maha 
Tripurastava.” Ptn: 

Rjpdy. Dmg. 

E 1005. Cl: “Jiianadipa- 
pradarsinyam Sri Tripura- 
sundari-stotram satakam.” 
C2: “Tripurasundari 
astottarasata-namamrta- 
stotram.” C3: “Tripura- 
stotra.” C4: “Rudra- 
Yamala uttar akhanda 
nama-stotram.” C6: 
“Candra-dvipavatare t 
aratakaradistottara sara- 
nama-stotram.” C7 
“Siddhantamate amrta- 
vicarah.” C8: “Rudra- 
yamarae tarastotram.” 
CIO: "Siddhesvara-tantre 
Hara-gauri-samvade 
tarinyah apadudd- 
jarastptram.” Ptn RJY. 
NS 907. Auth: 
Laghvacasya. Dmg. 
Incomplete. 

E2736. “Srijagadananda 
viracitam Tripurasundari 
stotram.” Ptn: Rjpdy. 
Incomplete. 

E4001. “Maharaja- 
rajesvari Tripura-sundari- 
stotra.” Ktm: Rjpdy. NS 
821. 


E4465. Reconstructed 



222. Tripurasundari-stotra 

New 

19 

223. Tripurasundari-stotra 



+ Lihgastaka 

New 

15 

224. Tripurasundari-stotra 

New 

4 

225. Tripurasundari-stotra 

Dev 

10 

226. Tripurasundari-stotra 

New 

13 

227. Tripurasundari-stotra 



" + purascaranavidhi 

New 

23 

228. Tripurasundari-stotra 

Dev 

4. 

229. Tripurasundari-stotra 

New 

11 


230. Tripurasundari-stotra Dev 22 

231. Tripurasundari-stotra 

232. Tripurasundari-stotra 

233. Tripurasundari-stotra 

234. Tripurasundari-stotra 

235. Tripurasundari-stotra 

236. Tripurasundari-stotra 

237. Tripurasundari-stotra New 13 


238. Tripurasundari-stotra Nag 3 


E 623/11 E 13832. Bkt: Ramesa 
Rajo. 

E 656/18 E 14659. Gorkha: 

Syama Srestha. Dmg. 

G 36/6 G 699. Aut: 

Samkaracarya. NS 797. 
BKT: Rjpdy. INc. 

G 63/6 G 1413. Bkt: RY. 

G 75/12 G 1674. Bkt: Rjpdy. 

G 96/25 G 2233. Bhkt: RY. 

G 218/36 G 4976. Bhkt: K.S. Josi. 
Incomplete. 

G 243/10 G 5701. “Iti sri Jagad- 
ananda viracite Tripura- 
sundari-stotram sama- 
pumam.” NS 656. Bkt: 
K.S. Josi. Complete. 

Dmg. 

H 76/16. H 981. Ptn: RY. 
Incomplete. 

See: Mahatripurasundari- 
stotra & Tripura- 
sundaristotra. 

E 62/3 E 595. See: Nava- 

ratnamalika-stuti. 

E 153/12 E 2521. See: Visnu- 
purana. 

E 224/33 E 4056. See: Karma-arcana. 

G 196/21 G 4181. See: Krsna- 
stotra. 

H 229/4 H 3377. From VKT. 

See: Tripura-sundari- 
mantra-nama-sahasraka. 
132/32 1586. From Rudra- 

Yamala. “Iti Sri 
rudrajamare rupastare 
kama-datta-patale catuh- 
satti yogini kottyabhi- 
dhane mahamaiayante 
prabhede sriman maha 
Tripurasundari-krama 
stotram samaptam.” 

Nala: Rama Karmacarya. 
Incomplete dmg. 

E 1531/50 E 29474. “Iti Sri Rudra 
Yamala uma-mahesvara- 
samvade Sri Tripura- 
sundari-sundaristottara 
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239. Tripurasundari-stotra 

240. Tripurasundari-stotra 

241. Tripurasundari-svalpa- 
nityarcana-vidhi 


242. Tripurasundari-hrdaya 

243. Tripurasundari-hrdaya 

244. Tripurasundari homa- 
vidhi 


New l H 376/29 

Nag 7 E 2798 

New/ 

Dev 48 E 1077/5 


Dev 17 C 29/8 

Dev 7 E 224/25 

Dev 26. E 330/38 


satadivyanama smjrti- 
stotram samaptam.” VS 
1974. Gorkha: N.N. 
Sresth. Com 

H6767. Ptn: Harisarana 
Sarma. 

E 49925. “Patu- , 
mamanisam devi Srimata 
Tripurasundari (folio 
8b)” Ktm: J. C. 

Regmi. Incomplete 

E 21775. “Iti Sri Tripura- 
sundari-devyaye-nitya- 
svaryya-devarccana- 
vidhisamaptah.” C2: “Iti 
sri Tripura-bala-nitya- 
devarcana vidhi samapta.” 
C3: “Iti astavimsatikarma 
pascimadinairtyantam 
sotkona-puja-vidhi.” C4: 
“iti sri pascima- 
baladevarcana-vidhi 
samapta.” C5: “Iti puja- 
patalah-samaptah.” C6: 

“iti kavacam samapta.” 
Ktm: P.B. Kamsakara. 
Incomplete. Dmg. 

C 276/ “Rudra-Yamala- 
tantra” Ktm: Kaiser. 
Complete.. 20th century. 
E 4048. “Maha Tripura¬ 
sundari parapara hupinya 
manumaya hrdayam” NS 
1007. Ktm: Rjpdy. 

E6789. “Vamakesvara- 
tantra-udrta Tripure 
Sundarya-Hrdaya-Vidhi.” 
Ktm: Dayarama. 
Incomplete. Dmg. 

C 844. See: Tulasistava. 
E 40428. “Iti sri Sakti 
Yamaler apadalaksa- 
gramthe sri maha 
Tripurasundarya 
ayutaksari samaptam.” 

VS 930. Ktm: 
Dinesaman. Complete. 
Dmg. 


245. Tripura-sundaryapara C 21/12 

246. Tripurasundari-ayutaksari New 19 E 2189/26 
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247. Tripurasundari-ayutaksari- 

mantra Dev 5 H 211/12 H3087. Ptn: Mahaijana. 

Incomplete. 

248. Tripurasundariundary- 
astottara-satadi vya- 

namastotra Dev 16 G 208/36 G4649. Bhkt: Rama 

Bhktakta. Incomplete. 

249. Tripurasundariundary- 
astottara-satadivyanama- 

smfti-stotra Nag 2 E 1532/69 E 29559. “Iti sri Rudra- 

Yamale umamahesvara- 
samvade sri 
Tripurasundari .....” 
Gorakha: N.N. Srestha. 
Compete. 


249. Tripurasimdari-astottara- 



E 242/4 

E 4465. See: 

satanaman 




Tripurasundari stotra. 

250. Tripurasundari-astottara- 





-stotra 



E 82/14 

E 1005. See: Tripura- 
sundari-stotra. 

251. Tripurasundari-astottara- 





-stotra 

Nag 

1 

E 2098/21 

E 39182. Ktm: 
Dinesaman. 

252. Tripurasundarf-sundarya- 





horatradi-payagarcana 

New 

31 

E 644/9 

E 14314. “AdiTripura- 
sundari-sundari ahavrati 





dipa-jagarccanam” Bhkt: 
RamesaRajo. Incomplete 
Dmg. 

253. Tripurasundari-brahma- 

Dev/ 




sodhana 

New 


E355/12 

E 7321. See: 
Nityarcanavidhi. 

254. Tripurasundari-sundari- 





ananda-stava 

New 

32 

E 190/1 

E 3399. “Jagadananda 
viractiam Sri Tripura¬ 





sundari anandastava 


stotram.” C2: “Kubjika 
tantre vidyapithi 
valyacanam.” C3: “Vidya 
pitha tantre sodasanath 
prakase pithavatara 
stotram” C4: “Sankalpadi 
mahadhana vakyam” C5: 
“Kubjikaly lajya laksml 
dhupa.” [titles: Vidya- 
pithabalyarcana from 
Kubjikamatattantra, + 
Pithavatara-stotra from 
Vidya-plthatantra, + 
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Mahadasavakya, + 
Laksmldhupa from 
Kubjikakalltantra]. Ptn: 
Rjpdy. Complete. 

255. Tripurakavaca Dev 6 E 593/18 E 13079. “Tripura- 

kavacakhyasya devl- 
daksina ucyate.” Ktm: 

V. Sapkota. Incomplete. 

256. BalaTripurasahasranama- 

stotra Dev 8 H 359/18 H6366. “Rudrayamale 

tantra umamahesvara- 
samvade sri BalaTripura .. 

..” Ptn: N.K. Paudela. 
Complete. 

257. Gandharvakrama-Tripura- Dev / 

sundari-mata Nep H 369/24 

258. Maha Tripurasundari New E 300/6 E6071. Complete. 

259. Maha Tripurasundari- New / 

karmarcana-paddhati Skt 14 E 52/4 E 553. Ktm: 

RJY. Complete. Dmg. 

260. Maha Tripurasundari- 

kavaca + Bhktairavastakastotra New 18 (G) 33/23 G 606. 

“Siddhi yamale Maha Tripurasundari ...” 

Bhkt: RJY. 

261. Maha Tripurasundari- 


kavaca 

262. Maha Tripurasundari- 

New 

l 

G 223/16 

G 5143. Bhkt: P.N. Josi. 
Incomplete. 

cakranyapuja-vidhi 

263. Maha Tripurasundari- 

New 

17 

E 740/32 

E 16418. Bhkt: Ramesa 
Rajo. Incomplete. 

cakrarcana 

264. Maha Tripurasundari- 

New 

12 

G 179/9 

G 3656. From 
Vamakesvara Tantra. 

Bhkt: Rjpdy. 
Incomplete. 

trailokyamohana-ka vaca 

265. Maha Tripurasundari- 
trailokyamohana-kavaca- 

New 

24 

E 718/11 

E 15901. From Rudra 
Yamala. Ptn: Lila Raj 
Srestha. 

vyakhyana 

Dev 

9. 

E 716/12 

E 15838. “Rudra Yamala 
Garuisankarasamvade 


Rajesvari Sri Maha 
Tripurasundari...” VS 
1892. Ptn; Lila Raj 
Srestha. Incomplete. 

266. Maha Tripurasundari- 
trailokyamohana-kavaca- 
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vyakhyana 

277. Maha Tripurasundari- 
trailokyamohana-ka vaca- 
vyakhyana 

288. Maha Tripurasundari- 
devi-kavaca 


289. Maha Tripurasundari- 
devipuja-vidhi 


290. Maha Tripurasundari- 
devisahasranama-stotra 


291. Maha Tripurasundari- 
devyahsahksepa-puja- 
paddhati 


292. Maha Tripurasundari- 
nama-trailokya-vijaya- 
kavaca 


293. Maha Tripurasundari- 
karmapaddhati 


Dev 25 E 736/4 

E 717/31 

H 81/21 

Dev 10 E 685/9 

New 11 El 145/4 

New 115 H 187/5 


E 78/21 

34 New D 71/30 


E 16354. Bhkt: Ramesa 
Rajo. Complete. 


E 15888. See: 
Cakrabhavananyasa. 

H 1088. See: Vana- 
yuddha-hariharastava. 
From Skanda Purana. 

E 15329. Bhkt: Ramesa 
Rajo. Complete. 
Connected with Nava 
Ratri. Newari language, 
Sanksrit script. 

E 22901. “Iti sri 

nandikesvaratantre 

sriharakarttikeyasamvade 

srisrirajesvari-Maha 

T ripurasundari-devya- 

sahasra-namastotram 

samaptam.” NS 928. 

Ptn: Davadi. Complete. 


H 2633. “title...” C2: 
“Pasuvali vidhanam” C3: 
“Sandhyavidhi.” C4: 
“Uttaramnaye naimittika 
puja vidhi” C5: “Guha 
kallstavarajah” C6: 
“Karaka virayoge 
satsahasrikesa- 
sriguhyakali kavacam.” 
C7: “Samaya cakra” C8: 
“Upadesikadiksa vidhih.” 
Pm: G.B. Mahaijana. 

NS 844/846. 


E 859. See: Tripura- 

sundari-sahasra- 

namastotra. 

E 1237. Contains 
Sraddha-viddhi in Dev. 
Ktm: Also, E 4823/ E 
255/5 
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294. Maha Tripurasundari- 
nityakarma-paddhati 


295. Maha Tripurasundari- 
naimittkarcana 


296. Maha Tripurasundari- 
pavitrarohana-vidhi 


n 

a. Mantras of 


297. Maha Tripurasundari- 
pahcahga-patala 

298. Maha Tripurasundari- 
puja-paddhati 

299. Maha Tripurasundari- 
puja-vidhi 


New 33 E 255/5 

New 32 E 413/5 

New 46 E 153/23 


E 396/2 

New 24 E 1273/9 

Dev/ 

New 79 


E 4823. With Sraddha- 
Vidhi. See D 1237 and 
D 71/30. 

E 8543. With “Sivasakti 
sarasatva mahamaya 
stotram.” Ktm: C.M. 
Kayastha. Complete. 
Dmg. 

E 2531. Cl: 
Vamakesvara-T antra 
uktah sri Maha 
Tripurasundari pavitra 
rohana vidhi.” C2: 
“Pavitrarohan bhala” C3: 
“Bhktuvanesvari puja- 
vidhi.” Ptn: RJY. 
Incomplete. Dmg. 

Thyas. Scribe: Sri 
Siddhinath, son of Sri 
Rama Nath. NS 826. 
Seasonal puja, like 
damoraha 

bhuvanesvari and 
Tripurasundari are 
merged. 

E 8163. See: Virahoma. 
Thyas. 

E 25536. Ktm. 

Complete. Thyas. 

H 228/11 H 3371. 
Cl: “MTripurasundaripv” 
C2: “Vamakesvara 
amnayodhrtya kasmira 
viracitayam rahasya 
paddhatih.” C3: “Karma- 
raja ganapti kastutih” C6: 
“Sankaracarya viracitam 
gurupaduka nitya sravana 
stotram.” C7: “Catur- 
vimsati sahasre vidyaya 
vishane japa mahatmy 
vamane krama- 
udayonamanandah” C8: 
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300. Maha Tripurasundari- 

puja-vihana New 26 14/14 


301. Maha Tripurasundari- 

sundarimakaranda-stava Maith E 520/5 

302. Maha Tripurasundari- 

sundarimakaranda-stava H 53/3 

303. Maha Tripurasundari- 

markarandakhya-stava Dev 3 E 78/36 


304. Maha Tripurasundari- 

markarandakhya-sta va Dev 6 E 207/15 

305. Maha Tripurasundari- 

markarandakhya-stava Dev 9 E 297/19 

306. Maha Tripurasundari- 

mantranama-sahasrastavaraja Dev 29 H 353/24 


“Caturvimsati sahasre 
sodasanta mukti sutra” 

C9: “Adyavatare 
mahamanhana bhairave 
yajane anvaya saptakoti 
pramame meru margga 
nirgate adyapithavatarite 
vidyapithamarge sikadi 
catuvimsati sahasre 
mudradhikara sutram.” 
CIO: “Mahasodha 
nyasah” C11: 
"Sankaracarya viracitam 
lalityah soda sopacarah” 
Cl2: “Avarana 
sahasraksari” VS 1607. 
Scribe: Jagadisa. 

Kirtipur: T. Mahaijana. 
Comp. Dmg. Thyas. 

175. “Mama srimaha 
Tripurasundariprityrtham 
jape viniyoga.” Thyas. 
Nala: Visnu Prasad 
Sresdia. Incomplete Dmg. 

E 11301. See: 
Yoganukramanika. 

Thyas. 

H 607. See: Makaranda- 
sara-stavaraja. tjhyas. 

E 874. “Rudra-yamala- 
mahatantre uma- 
mahesvara-samvade 
siva-khambujavinirata- 
srimaha-tripura- 
sundarim...” Ptn: RJY. 
Complete. Dmg. 

E 3653. 

E 3657. Ktm: RJY. 

H 6212. NS 904. 

Scribe: Manirama. Ptn: 
T. L. Mahaijana. 
Incomplete. Dmg. 


307. Maha Tripurasundari- 
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odasikavaca 

Dev 1 E121/33 

E 1761. “Kulanta 
sampitayam sri maha 
tripura...” Ptn: RJY". 
Incomplete. 

308. Maha Tripurasundari- 

odasikavac 

H 233/11 

H 3494. See: 
Durgastaka. Thyas. 

309. Maha Tripurasundari- 

samvatsara-mahapuja 

New 29 E 1406/2 

E 27628. “Paramesvari 
Paramasiva Bhktinna.. 


svabhava... vyakta ... 
vyaktav ... pusa ... 

Maha Tripurasundari ... 
sundali... nitya ... 
klinne ... samvatsara ... 
mahapuja ... phalasiddhe 
... pavitam ... kuru ... 
sivajnaya ... humphat... 
padukam // 
Thvamaramantrana 
japarapeKtm: 

Dharma Vajracarya. 

310. Maha Tripurasundari- 

sahasra-nama-stotra Nag 25. E 1537/22 E 29802. “Iti sri 

namdikesvaratantre 
narakartikeya samvade sri 
sri rajarajesvari Maha 
Tripurasundari sahasra- 
nama-stotram samaptam.” 
Gorkha: N.N. Sreshtha. 
Incomplete. Dmg. 

311. Maha Tripurasundari- 

siddhividya-ayutaksari New 9 D69/13 D1176. NS 820. 

312. Maha Tripurasundari- 

siddhividya-ayutaksari New 17 E 423/16 E 8763. Ktm: Acyuta 

Raj. Complete Thyas. 

313. Maha Tripurasundari- 

siddhividya-ayutaksari New 25 E 1145/8 E 22905. “Iti sri 

ekavirakaple sri 
nilakantha-nathavatare 
sri Maha Tripurasundari 
sundaryya.” Ptn: 

Davadi. 

314. Maha Tripurasundari- 

sopacara-pujakathana E 62/3 E 595. See: 

Navaratnamalikastuti. 

315. Maha Tripurasundari-stava Dev/new HI 80/8 H 2534. 

See: Vaisnavamrta. 
Thyas. 


316. Maha Tripurasundari- 
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stava-raja 


317. Vamakesvara-Tantra 

318. Vamakesvara-Tantra 

319. Vamakesvara-Tantra 

320. Vamakesvara-Tantra 

321. Vamakesvara-Tantra 

322. Vamakesvara-Tantra 

323. Vamakesvara-Tantra 

324. Vamakesvara-Tantra 

325. Vamakedvara-Tantra 

326. Vamakesvara-Tantra 

327. Vamakesvara-Tantra 

328. Vamakesvara-Tantra 

329. Vamakesvara-Tantra 

330. Vamakesvara-Tantra 

331. Vamakesvara-Tantra 

332. Vamakesvara-Tantra 

333. Vamakesvara-Tantra 

334. Vamakesvara-Tantra 

335. Vamakesvara-Tantra 

336. Vamakesvara-Tantra 


New 19 H187/3 


Dev 47 E 22/11 
New 31 E 624/13 

New 241. E 673/14 

New 144 G 135/3 

E 78/21 

E 91/29 

E 153/23 

E 168/8 
E 194/26 
E 242/4 
E 330/38 

E 600/9 

New 24 E 1466/20 


New 7 E 1751/13 

G 26/9 
G 34/3 

G 89/18 
G 179/9 

G 190/4 


H263. “Rudrayamale 
umamahesvare samvade 
srimaha Tripurasundari- 
stavaraja stotram” NS 
792. Scibe: Patravamsa 
Raut. Ptn: G.B. 
Mahaijana. Incomplete. 
Dmg. 

only first chapter: 
mentioned as Tripura puja 
“Vamakesvaratantre 
nityasodasikamava- 
esaubhagya kavacannam 
trayastrim sati tamah 
patala.” 

“Vamakesvari 

Tantreyoginihrdaya- 

mantrasamketaki.” 

“T ripura-sundari-sahasra- 
namastotra.” 

“T ripura-sundari-sahasra- 
nama” 

“Mahatripurasundari- 
pavitra-rohanavidhi.” 
“Saubhagyakavaca.” 
see Kubikasataksari.” 

T ripurasundaristotra 

“Tripurasundari- 

homavidhi.” 

“Tripurasundari- 

mantrasahasra- 

namastotra.” 

“Iti srivamakesvariye 
mahatantre sarva- 
tantrottamottama \ 
yoginlhrdayae mantra- 
samketonamadvitiyah 
patalah.” 

only second and third 
chapters. 

G 15/8 “Tripurapuja.” 
“Guruvastaka.” 
Tripurasundari-sahasra- 
nama.” Thyasaphu.' 
“Puspamahatmya.” 
“Maha Tripurasundari- 
cakrarcana.” 
“Pratyangiravidhana.” 
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337. Vamakeivara-Tantra 

338. Vamakeivara-Tantra 

339. Vamakeivara-Tantra 

340. Vamakeivara-Tantra 

341. Vamakeivara Tripura- 
sundari Tantra 

342. Vamakesvarasamhita 

343. Vamakesvarasamhita 

344. Vamakesvarasamhita 

345. Vamakesvarimata 

346. Vamakesvari Tantra 

347. Vamakesvari Tantra 

348. Vamakes varimata 

349. Vamakesvarimata 

350. Srividya Nitya- 


H 83/4 
H 228/21 
H229/4 

Skrt / 

New. H 331/5 

New 38 H 345/17 

H 180/12 

New 8 E 924/2 

E 169/18 

New 75 E 527/ 19 


New Ua E2791/13 


New 2 E 2801/36 

E 159/30. 
E 158/1 


“Jagadambadivya-nama- 

sahasraka.” 

“Maha Tripurasundari- 
pujavidhi.” 

“T ripurasundari-mantra- 
nama-sahasraka.” Thyas. 

“Y antrapratisthavidhi. ” 
See: Dinayajna- 
pratistavidhi. Thyas 

“Vamkesvara Sri 
Tripurasundari Tan tram 
caturtham patalam puma.” 
Starts from ‘‘Jayatinija...” 
like A 1291/25 and A 
945/11. 

“see Kubjika- 
sahasraksari.” 

“iti Vamakesvara- 
samhitokta kubjika- 
sahashraksari samapta.” 
see “Siddlii-laksmi- 
sahasraksari” and 
'‘Kubjika-sahasraksari.” 
"Iti Sri Vamakesvara 
Mahatantre bahu- 
rupastaka prastare Maha 
Tripurasundari kalpe 
vidhrtau tripura homa 
vidhih sadhano nama 
pahcam patalah.” 

“Iti sri Vamkesvaramata 
Tantra Bahur- 
upastaka prastare bija 
trtiya sadhane caturthah 
patalah.” N.S. 781. 
Appears to be unique 
commentary. 

"Iti Vamakesvra-mata 
Tantra Maha 

Tripurasundari kalpa-bija- 
traya sara vidhiscatruthah 
patalah.” 

“Pujapaddhati.” Thyas. 
“Kubj ikasahasraksari. ” 
See Daksina-kalika- 
sahasraksari.” 
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puja-paddhati 


Maith 18 M 94/11 


351. Srividyamantra- 
prakarana 


352. Sri Vidya Stavaraja 


353. Sri Vidya Stavaraja- 
raksastotra 


354. Kumaritantra 

355. Kumaritarpanatmaka 


356. Kumaridhyana 


New 4 E 1751/12 

Nag 9 E 1940/22 

Nag 39 E 1211/22 

Dev 15 E 22/8 

Dev 3 E 50/7 

New. 16 E 2029/17 


M 1418. “Adau: Atha 
Sri Vidya Nitya 
Pujapaddhatih. [fol 13b] 
Iti Sri Maha 

Tripurasundari Nitya-puja 
paddhatih sampurnah. 

[fol 14b] Iti Brahnia- 
viracitam kalyanistotram 
sampurnam. [fol 15b] Iti 
Kimkinistotram 
samaptam [fol 16a] Iti 
siddhayamale sri 
T ripurasundarikavacam 
samaptam. [fol 17a] Iti 
kulananda-samhitayam sri 
Maha Tripurasundari- 
sodasi-kavacam 
sampurnam. [ante] Iti 
siddhayamale sri vidya 
kavacam.” Janakpur: 
SrikantaJha. On 
Bhkturjapatra paper. 

E 33992. “Itisrividya 
mantra prakaranam 
viparitakramena kutalipi.” 
Ktm: Dharma Ratna 
Vajracarya. 

E 37018. “Iti sri Rudra 
Yamale tantre Sri Vidya 
Stavaraja raksastotram 
sampurnam.” Kantipath; 
Sri Jung Shaha. 

E 24335. Scribe: 
Kharidar Manabahadura 
Rajabhandari. Ktm: K. P. 
Ghimire. 

“RudraYamale uttara- 
khande maha-tantrod- 
dipane kuaryyapa- 
caryyaviniyase siddha- 
mantra prakarane divya- 
bhaniranye bhomava- 
bhairavi-samavade kumari 
tarpanatmakstotram.” 
“Adau: Komari 
dhyanam. Asya 
rajyeprada-mahamantasya 
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prajapati-rsih anustup- 
chandra ‘srisiddhi- 
laksmi-devata sarvartha- 
siddhaye viniyogah. 
Mahakalabali. Iti 
hetukadhi-sthana-ksatra- 
bali. Canda-yogesvari- 
mantra.” 


357. Kumaripujaria- 

balidanavidhi 

Nag 

27 

E 2770/12 

“Iti sri vallabha 
bhattacarya viracityayam 
sudha-taranginyam 
kumaripujana... .nama 
caturtha kallolah 
samaptah.” 

358. Kumaripujanavidhi- 

Saktipuja vidhi 

Dev 

6 

H 382/27 

“Iti kanyapujavidhanat.” 

359. Kumaripuja 

New 

28 

D 31/35 

“Iti kumari puja. Iti 
dharma (NS 1000) dhatu 
yogadhyana...” 


Notes to Private Manuscripts 


1 Ncwari rolled paper. 
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B. National Archives Brhat Sucip Manuscripts 


roe 


1. Vamakesvara-Tantra 


2. Vamakes vara-Tantra 

3. Vamakesvara-Tantra 

4. Vamakesvara-Tantra 


5. Vamakesvara-Tantra 

6. Vamakesvara-Tantra 


7. Vamakesvara-Tantra 


8. Vamakesvara-Tantra 

9. Vamakesvara-Tantra 


9. Vamakesvara-Tantra 


10. Vamakesvara-Tantra 

11. Vamakesvara-Tantra 

12. Vamakesvara-Tantra 




Dev 36 A 186/14 


Maith 39 B 28/4 

New 32 B 28/14 

New 14 A 188/4 


Devil A 188/8 

New 60 A 208/15 


Dev 21 A 186/15 


New 30 A 188/5 
Dev. 113 B 172/20 


34 B 28/2 


New 

103 

A 187/5 

New 

72 

A 187/10 

New 

53 

A 187/6 


.•mmuimT 


2- A70. Vol. 4.2 
pp.135 ff. W/ 
Tripurakalpatippam of 
Kasiram. w/ 
diagrams. 

1- 1697 7/3. Only Mula. 
17th cent. 

3- 361/vi. Mula. 

4- 22. Vo. 4.2 pp. 135 ff. 
19th cent. Again, 
“Jayatinija” commentary. 

5- 4885. 19th. w/ 
“Jayatinija.” 

5-2606. Not Vamakesvara. 
[&] A 209/1. Appears to 
be Kalika mantra collection 
from Jayadratha-Yamala. 

2- 170. Complete with 
Sampradaya-pitha paduka 
+ Laghu stava + Rudra- 
kavaca-stotra + 64 samaya. 
1-202. Mula. 

1-250. Not Vamakesvara- 
Tantra. 18 th century. In 
Newari script. 

Includes ‘Dvara-puja’ & 
‘Gurulist’ gives 
* Mithunatarpanamala’. 
Folios 30-41 very 
important. Prayers to 
goddesses in Sri Yantra. 
Pancami-stotra. Contains 
Sakta-pltha-puja and 
MatrkaNyasa. Dmg. 
1-10751. Palm. Saiva- 
tantra 164. Opening 
paddhati from NS 209 
(1089) and NS from 
NS 508 (1388). 

1-289. Saivatantra 298. 
1-247. Saivatantra 394. 
1-107. Vol. 4.2 pp. 136. 
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13. Vamakesvara-Tantra 


14. Vamakesvara-Tantra 

15. Vamakesvara-Tantra-tika 

16. Yoginihrdaya 


17. Tripurajayahomavidhi 

18. Vamakesvara-Tantra 


19. Vamakesvara-Tantra- 
Visamapada-tippani 

20. Yoginihrdaya 

21. Guruvastaka 

22. Gurustavaraja 

23. Jagadambasahasranama 


24. Jagadambasahasranama 

25. Jagadambasahasranama 

26. Jagadambasahasranama 


26. Tripurasundarikavaca 

66. Tripurasundari-saddasa- 
sahasranama-stotra 

28. Tripurasundari-divyasata- 
namastava 

29. Tripurasundari-sahasra- 
nama 

30. Tripurasundari-sahasra- 
nama 


Nag 

80 

A 43/4 

Dev 

89 

A 187/12 

New 

49 

A 186/13 


19 

B 281/10 


24 

1331/36 

Dev 

46 

A 188/11 



49 

A 43/6 


44 

B28/11 

New 

2 

B 534/18 

Dev 

2 

B 534/26 

New 

13 

B 701/27 

New 

13 

A 630/48 

New 

15+2 

A 630/46 

Dev 

29 

A 630/49 

New 

6 

B 701/33 

Dev 

38 

B 535/36 

Dev 

3 

B 535/47 / 
B 536/7 

New 

26 


Dev 

17 

B 535/39 
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1-1559. Palm. Saivatantra 
165. Kasi Ram Tippani. 
Homage to Tripura 
Bhktairavi. No mula. N.S 
474. “When Jayaraj was 
enthroned, to please 
Saivacarya Mamata 
Narayana Kavi wrote this. 
In Nandi Nagari. 

5-4888. “tika”. 

& A 188/1 

5-4886. Saivatantra 305. 
Yoginihrdaya. 

1-1076. Palm. 
“Vamakesvara-T antra 
antargatam.” 

1-1692. Palm. “Tantrika- 
paddhati 34.” 

3-91. Saivatantra [ 1 (?)] 
300. Not NS but claims to 
be so. A later accretion. 


3-380. Palm. Saivatantra 
169. Tripura-homaviddhi. 
5-818. Palm. 
“Vamakesvara-Tantra 
antargatam.” 

3-459. Tantra: Stotra 151. 
5-2580. Tantra: Stotra 149. 
1-1694. Tantra: Stotra 234. 
[alt.] “Jagadamba- 
divyanama-sahasra.” 
1-1394. Tantra Stotra 234. 
1-1394. Tantra Stotra 232. 
1-343. Tantra Stotra. 235; 
Col: “Sake 1726, Sam. 
1861.” Different hands. 
1-186. Tantra Stotra 295. 


4-2203. Tantra Stotra 317. 
4-1073. Tantra Stotra 328. 


4-481-2039. A 864/26 
Tantra Stotra 318. 

3-615. Tantra Stotra 328. 



31. 

Tripurasundari-sahasra- 






nama 

Dev 

11 + 

B 535/35 

1-1587. 2sep. mns: (a) 




19 


“Divyam varanata-tantra: 
Daksina-murtinamastotra” 
and (b) “Tripura... 
[incomplete].” 

32. 

Tripurasundari-sahasra- 
nama-stotra 

Dev 

13 

B 535/32 

1-1397. 

33. 

Tripurasundari-sahasra- 






nam 

Dev 

13 

B 535/34 

1-1561. Tantra Stotra 31. 

34. 

Tripurasundari-sahasra- 






noma 

New 

15 

B 535/38 

3-293. Tantra Stotra 319. 
“Stotraraja.” 

35. 

Tripurasundari-divyasata- 

nama-stotra 

Dev 

3 

B 536/18 

4-1864. Tantra Stotra. 339. 

36. 

Mahatripuresvari-kavaca 

New 

6 

A 631/35 

1-186. Tantra Stotra 295. 

37. 

Mahatripuresvari-ka vaca 

New 

19 

A 631/34 

1-466. Tantra Stotra 294. 
“Samvat 798”. 

38. 

Mahatripures vari-ka vaca 

New 

26 

B 535/37 

4-1181. Tantra Stotra 318. 





“Samvat 891” 

39. 

Vamakesvaristuti 

Dev 

2 

B 390/14 

5-6381. Dharma: Stotra 






1201. 

40. 

Tripurabhaira vi-pujavidhi 

New 

39 

A 864/27 

3/30. 

41. 

Tripurabhaira vi-puha- 
paddhati 

New 

63 

A 237/14 

5—6139. 

42. 

Tripurabhairavi-stotra 

New 

3 

A 631/32 

1969/1441. 

43. 

Tripurasundari vyakhya- 
Jhanadipa vimarsini 


115 

B 26/1(2)? 

4-753. Palm leaf. 

44. 

Tripurasundari-kavaca 


73 

B 32/9 

4-1633. Palm leaf 

45. 

Tripurasundari- kavaca 


7 

B 535/16 

1* 1696/1580. Thyas. 

46. 

Tripurasundari-kavaca 

New 

7 

B 701/23 

1*1696/1500. Thyas. 

47. 

Tripurasundari-ka vaca 

New 

9 

B 701/31 

1*466. 

48. 

Tripurasundari-kavaca 

Dev 

5 

B 535/20 

4*194. 

49. 

Tripurasundari-karmarcana- 






paddhati 

New 

36 

B 186/38 

5-4992. 

50. 

Tripurasundari-kramastava New 

31 

B 535/40 

5-1366. Attributed to 






Sankara. 

51. 

Tripurasundari-guhya- 

kalipuja 

New 

42 

B 185/25. 

1-1696/411. 

52. 

Tripurasundari-caturahga- 

parapana-krama 

Dev 

18 

B 185/21 

5-6136. 

53. 

Tripurasundari-tantra 

Dev 


A 159/17 

4-2588. 

54. 

Tripurasundari-tantra-sod- 

dasa-hrdaya-stotra 

Dev 

4 

B 536/28 

5-6387. 

55. 

Tripurasundari-dipa- 

yagavidhi 

New 

54 

B 185/28. 

1-1696/58. 

56. Tripurasundari-dipa- 






yagavidhi 

New 

41 

B 185/33. 

1-1696/907. 

57. 

Tripurasundari-dipa- 

yagavidhi 

New 

24 

B 185/17 

1-186. 
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58. Tripurasundari-dipa- 

yagavidhi New 56 

59. Tripurasundari-devi- 

vasanta-tilaka Dev 13 


60. Tripurasundari-navaratra- 

vhidhi New 96 

61. Tripurasundari-nityakarma- 

vidhi New 10 

62. Tripurasundari-nityakarma- 

vidhi New 12 

63. Tripurasundari-nityakarma- 

vidhi New 12 

64. Tripurasundarinitya- 

pujavidhi Dev 36 

65. Tripurasundarinitya- 

pujavidhi New 39 

67. Tripurasundari-nityarcana- 

vidhi New 6 


68. 

Tripurasundari-nyasa- 

vidhi 

New 

40 

69. 

Tripurasundari-nyasa- 

vidhi 

New 

11 

70. 

Tripurasundari-nyasa- 

vidhi 

New 

8 

70. 

Tripurasundari-nyasa 

New 

29 

71. 

Tripurasundari-nyasa- 

vidhi 

Dev 

7 

72. 

Tripurasundari-paddhati 


28 

73. 

Tripurasundaripuja 

New 

7 

74. 

Tripurasundari-puja 

New 

6 

75. 

Tripurasundari-puja 

New 

8 

76. 

Tripurasundari-puja 

New 

48 

77. 

Tripurasundari-puja 

New 

69 

78. 

Tripurasundari-puja 

New 

61 

79. 

Tripuropanisad 

New 

58 


B 185/32. 

1-1696/347. 

B 536/17 

4-1490. Also: 
Tripurasundari-stotra. By 
SaAkara. 

A 237/10 

1-770. 

B 186/30 

1-1491. 

B 187/7 

1-1696/1880. 

B 185/24 

1-1696/1743. 

B 186/29 

1-1672. 

B 186/10 

1-1619. 

B 185/20 

3-97. 

B 185/29 

3-45. 

B 186/32 

1-974. 

B 185/15 

1-1696/1249. 

B 184/33 

5-6125. 

B 186/20 

1-1600. 

B 32/11 

Palm leaf. 

B 184/27 

1-1696/1807. 

B 184/32 

1-1696/905. 

A 237/19 

1-1696/545. 

B 185/8 

1-1696/444. 

A 237/12 

1-1504. 

A 237/13 

1-59. 

A 89/20 

5-4701. 
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C. National Archives 1984-1 99 ICatalogue 


.-life_ 

1. Vamakes vara-Tantra 


2. Vamakesvara-Tantra-tika 


3. Vamakesvara-Tantra 


Script Folio Reel# _ Colophon 

New 35 A 1307/8 Ms. no 1-1075. Col: “Iti 

Srimad Vamakesvare 
mahatantre sarva- 
tantrottamaottame- 
bahurupastaka prastare Sri 
Tripurasundari homa- 
vidhanam pancamah patalah 
paramesvara. Mahamatya 
sri jayasingharamasya 
vijayina sreyosu samvat 
509.” Ktm: 
Rastriyabhilekhala. 
Incomplete 

VC: Appears to a Kumari 
paddhati at start. In palm 
leaf. Invokes “bahu- 
rupastake.” Scribed by 
Aditya Varma ( ksaitriya) in 
Vasu-vyoma-sara or N.S. 
508. Jaya [s]Tithi Malla. 
Pausa Krsna. 

New. 6 A 1219/28 No. 182. MS. No. 1-247. 

Ktm: Rastriyabhi- 
lekhalaya. Incomplete 
Appears to be Sarada-tilaka 
or Sri Vidyamava. 16th 
century. 

Dev. 26 A 946/3 Tantra no. 74. Ms. No. 6- 

715. Col: “Iti 
Sri Vidya Kesvaramate 
sauatantrokta (sic) 
mevahurupastaka prastare 
Maha Tripurasundari kaple 
tripura homavidhi sa 
dhanonama pancamah 
patalah samaptah. Sri 
vamakesvarmatam 
sampunam. (ii) iti rudra 
kavacastotram samaptam. 
(iii) Iti catuh sastisamaya 
pratipalanam samaptam.” 
VS 1919: Vikramavde 
yute candre ramdhraika 
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4. Vamakesvara-Tantra 


7. Tripurasundari-Puja 

8. Tripurasundari-Puja 

9. Tripurasundari-Puja 

10. Tripurasundari-Puja 

11. Tripurasundari-Puja 

12. Tripurasundari-Puja 

13. Tripurasundari-Paddhati 

14. Tripurasundari-Paddhati 

15. Tripurasundari-Paddhati 

16. Tripurasundari-Paddhati 


31 A 1291/25 


62 A 994/9 


33 A 9643/5 


New 

120 

B 125/12 

New 

39 

B 185/3 

Dev 

5 

A 237/21 

New 

6 

A 237/23 

New 

74 

B 124/40 

Dev 

14 

B 124/40 

New 

3 

B 186/53 


32 

A 49/21 


21 

B 31/41 

New 

3 

A 237/18 
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milite. Masecasadhak 
pakse ekadasyam bhrgau 
dine.” 

No. 1302. Mss #5-4885. 
Col: “Iti Vamakesvara 
tantre bijatrayasadhanam 
caturtham patalah. (ii) iti 
Vamakesvara-taritre Maha 
T ripurasundarya-j apahoma- 
vidhane Sritikasu pancamah 
patalah iti Vamakesvara-t 
antra nitya sodasakamavam 
japavidhanam pancamah 
patalah.” Complete VC: 
Begins: “Sri Ganapaya 
namah// Jayatinija- 
sudhambhah sambhava 
vagbhavasri rathasarasa 
samudyat kanta- 
tattvanubhava tad 
anuparama-dhama dhyana- 
sahlaksa-moksarati[vi]- 
sasisikhir upatraipuri- 
mantra : saktih.” Owner: 
Krsna Sarma. 

No. 168. Ms. # 4-945. “Iti 
Sri Vamakesvari-mate 
catuthah (sic) patalah. (ii) 

Iti Vamakesvari-mahatantra 
mudrapatala strtiyah.” 

Palm leaf. Very good 
Sanksrit. Inc. Mula 
in Ranjani. Commentary 
in Bhktujimol. 

No. 3. Ms #6-13. “Iti Sri 
rudrayamala mahatanttre 
vamkesvari matam 
samaptam.” Palm leaf. In 
Nandi Nagari. 18th 
century. 

1-1696/418. 

1-1696/482. 

1-1696/628. 

1-1696/1349. 

1-1696/2279. 

1-1696/2279. 

1-1034. 

1-1261. 

1-1584. 

1-1696/1387. 


5. Vamakesvara-tantra + tika. New. 


6. Vamakesvara-Tantra + tika. Dev 



17. Tripurasundari-Paddhati New 

18. Tripurasundari-Paddhati Dev 

19. Tripurasundari-Paddhati 

20. Tripurasundari-Paddhati Dev 

21. Tripurasundari-Paddhati New 

22. Tripurasundari-Mahatika Dev 

23. Tripurasundari-Yamaka Dev 

24. Tripurasundari-Raksa- 

mantra New 

25. Tripurasundari-Rahasya New 

26. Tripurasundari-satanama Dev 

27. Tripurasundari-sodasa- 

nityakala Dev 

28. Tripurasundari-samksepa- 

puja New 

29. Tripurasundari-sarvasva New 

30. Tripurasundari-sahasra- 

nama New 

31. Tripurasundari-sahasra- 

nama New 

32. Tripurasundari-sahasra- 

nama Dev 

33. Tripurasundari-stava 

34. Tripurasundari-stava Dev 

35. Tripurasundari-stava Dev 

36. Tripurasundari-stava New 

37. Tripurasundari-stava Dev 

38. Tripurasundari-stava New 

39. Tripurasundari-stava New 

40. Tripurasundari-stotra Dev 

41. Tripurasundari-stotra New 

42. Tripurasundari-sotra Dev 

43. Tripurasundari-sotra Dev 

44. Tripurasundari-vyakhya Dev 

45. Tripurasundari-vyakhya New 

46. Tripurasundari-vyakhya Dev 

47. Tripurasundari-vyakhya New 

48. Tripurasundari-vyakhya New 

49. Tripurasundari-vyakhya New 

50. Tripurasundari-Upanisad New 


51. Tripurasundari-Ayutaksari New 

52. Tripurasundari-Upanisad New 

'T* . * __ . I - 


53. Tripurasundari-urdhva- 

amnaya-samanyarcana Dev 

54. Trip urns undari-dipa- 

yagavidhi New 

55. Tripuraganesamatrkadi- 

nyasa-vidhi New 

56. Tripura-japavidhi Dev 


139 

A 48/(?) 

5-399. Palm. 

31 

B 186/6 

1-1539. 

148 

A 48/20 

3-360. 

43 

A 237/6 

1-1034. 

35 + 

B 185/30 

1-1696/428. 

22 



10 

B 535/26 

4044. 

10 

B 535/27 

4-297. 

14 

B 186/26. 

1-1696/233. 

59 

B 701/19 

4-1177. 

6 

B 535/29 

1-1139. 

20 

A 158/4 

1-1027. 

14 

B 184/37. 

1-1696/1285. 

16 

B 536/8 

1-1411. 

5 

B 701/17 

1-696. 

5 

B 535/30 

1-696. 

8 

B 535/33 

1-1560. 

13 

B 536/4 

1-1696/787. 

2 

B 535/46 

3-78. 

15 

B 536/2 

1-1390. 

10 

B 536/5 

1-1696/822. 

6 

B 536/12 

5-6369. 

35 

B 393/76 

1-1696/397. 

29 

B 383/50 

1-1696/790. 

12 

B 536/10 

1-1392. 

14 

B 536/20 

1696/381. 

24 

B 536/22 

4-2584. 

2 

B 536/13 

1-249. 

11 

B 536/24 

5-5041. 

2 

B 536/11 

1-291. 

16 

B 536/15 

3-195. 

3 

B 701/36 

1-1696-1441. 

10 

B 536/23 

1696/1779. 

4 

B 536/25 

4-1817. 

3 

B 66/25 

5-4367. 

35 

B 185/13 

2-247. 

6 

A 89/21 

5-7628 

56 

B 186/8 

5-6130. 

50 

B 184/39. 

1-1696/769. 

10 

B 184/38 

1-1696/2111 

2 

B 184/28 

1-1538 
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57. Tripura-nyasa New 

58. Tripura-adhivasavidhi New 

59. Tripura-paddhati 

60. Tripura-paddhati Dev 

61. Tripura-pa vitrarohana vidhi 

62. Tripura-pujavidhi New 

63. Tripura-pujavidhi New 

64. Tripura-pratahkftya New 

65. Tripura-valividhi New 

66. Tripura-balapujavidhi Dev 

67. Tripuramnayapahcami- 

devarcanavidhi New 

68. Tripurarcanavidhi Dev 

69. Tripurayamaka New 

70. Tripuranava-sahasraksari 

71. Tripuravisayakatantra 

72. Tripurasandhya Dev 

73. Tripura-sapary a Dev 

74. Tripura-mahopanisad- 

bhasya New 

75. Tripura-samanya- 

devarcanavidhi New 

76. Tripura-kavaca New 

77. Tripura-kavaca New 

78. Tripura-kavaca New 

79. Tripurasundari-Kubjika- 

stotra New 

80. Tripurasundari-krama- 

pahcami-stavaraja New 

81. Tripurasundari-kramastava New 

82. Tripurasundari-kramastava Maith 

83. Tripurasundan-Arsamapana- 

stuti New 

84. Tripurasundari-caArarca/ia- 

vidhi New 

85. Tripurasundari-jhanadipa- 

vimariini New 

86. Tripurasundari-trailokya- 

mohana-stava New 

87. Tripurasundari-trailokya- 

mohana-stava Dev 

88. Tripurasundari-trailokya- 

mohana-kavaca New 

89. Tripurasundari-trailokya- 

mohana-kavaca New 

90. Tripurasundari-dipayaga- 

vidhi New 

91. Tripurasundari-hrdaya- 

stotra Dev 


7 

B 184/31 

1-1696/538 

56 

B 186/18 

2-122. Palm. 

19 

B 32/20 

1-179. Palm. 

9 

A 237/20 

5-6129. 

9 

B 185/22 

1-1696/2055. 

42 

B 186/1 

5-6142. 

23 

B 185/14 

1-1696/332. 

17 

B 187/8 

5-6124. 

19 

B 185/16 

1-662. 

2 

B 186/9 

3-37. 

11 

B 185/19 

1-1600. 

9 

B 186/34 

1-418. 

2 

B 535/28 

1-1644. 

16 

B 184/36 

1-1696/1637. 

46 

A 41/10 

1-1584. 

10 

A 237/17 

1-1349. 

55 

B 536/34 

5-6700. 

58 

A 897/16 

4701. 

79 

A 1312/6 

5-398. 

1 

A 984/5 

5-6380. 

24 

A 979/38 

5-7344. 

15 

A 983/25 

5-6374. 

38 

A 978/11 

4-431. 

21 

A 1306/22 

459. 

11 

A 1291/8 

5-6366. 

18 

A 998/14 

1-1633. 

2 

A 959/22 

395. 

68 

A 1559/30 

1-1696/770. 

9 

A 992115 

1-1559. 

15 

A 959/38 

6-250. 

19 

A 1302/6 

5-5048. 

9 

A 959/6 

6-301. 

9 

A 988/8 

1-1229. 

26 

A 1230/28 

1-1696/954. 

21 

A 959/7 

6-150. 
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92. Tripurasundari-sahasra 


nama 

93. Tripurasundari-devya- 

Dev 

21 

A 959/13 

6-133. 

sodaso-pancavastava 

Dev 

5 

A 959/32 

6-295. 

94. Tripurasundari-dhyana 

Dev 

2 

A 962/29 

Sa-342. 

95. Tripurasundari-dhyana 

96. Tripurasundari-na varatra- 

Dev 

6 

A 1091/16 

6-2004. 

puja-vidhi 

Dev 

65 

A 1239/30 

5-6786. 

97. Tripurasundari-nityarcana 

Dev 

6 

A 949/2 

6-29. 

98. Tripurasundari-nity arcana 

Dev 

19 

A 94913 

6-39. 

99. Tripurasundari-nyasavidhi 

100. Tripurasundari-pahcani- 

Dev 

20 

A 1245/11 

1-1696/820. 

stava-raja 

New 

4 

A 980/57 

1-1696/1413. 

101. Tripurasundari-paddhati 

New 

10 

A 1222/3 

3-608/7. 

102. Tripurasundari-paddhati 

Dev 

38 

A 948//24 

6-268. 

103. Tripurasundari-paddhati 

104. Tripurasundari-para- 

New 

78 

A 948/23 

6-241. 

prasada-vidhi 

105. Tripurasundari-puspahjali 

New 

12 

A 959/8 

6-156. 

106. Tripurasundari-puja 

New 

19 

A 1227/20 

5-5025. 

107. Tripurasundari-puja 

New 

21 

A 948/22 

6-110. 

108. Tripurasundari-paddhati 

New 

31 

A 949/4 

6-1286. 

109. Tripurasundari-paddhati 

New 

27 

A 1230/35 

1-1696/31. 

110. Tripurasundari-paddhati 

New 

5 

A 1230/36 

1-1696/1782. 

111. Tripurasundari-pujavidhi 

New 

12 

A 1242/24 

1-1696/1382. 

112. Tripurasundari-pujavidhi 

New 

4 

A 1230/32 

1-1696/1307. 

113. Tripurasundari-pujavidhi 

New 

29 

A 1230/33 

2-254. 

114. Tripurasundari-pujavidhi 

Dev 

2 

A 1230/34 

3-483. 

115. Tripurasundari-pujavidhi 

New 

18 

A 1230/37 

1-1696/1498. 

116. Tripurasundari-pujavidhi 

New 

8 

A 1230/40 

1-1696/204. 

117. Tripurasundari-stotra 

Dev 

5 

A 982/16 

5-2149. From Visva- 
saroddhara. 
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APPENDIX C 


INSCRIPTIONS 

from Bhaktapur Tripurasundari Vidya-Pith 
and Dolakha's Devikotta 


A. The Bhaktapur Tripurasundari Mandir 

I. From Eastern bell of Bhaktapur Vidyapitha: 

a. Sri Tripurasundaridevi samvat 1015 miti pausa sudi 8. Thva sunhuya 
dinasa Tulachen tola vidyapithaya buba Indranaram Karmacarya svarga 
prapti juya vam bale samkalpa yana tha (tha) ka (ku) gu thvahe sala miti 
sravana vadi 6. 

“Sri Tripurasundaridevi. Dated NS 1015 (1894 AD), the 8 th day of the 
bright half of the lunar month Pausa. On this day, a samkalpa [to offer a 
bell] was made by [father] Babu Indranara(yana) Karmacarya while dyiing, 
who lived at Vidyapitha of Tulache tol. On the 6 lh day of the dark half of 
the lunar month of Sravana in the same year...” 

b. Thva sunhuyadinaso mama thakum dhana svarga prapti jugu dina thava 
mama babuya namanam svaputra Asananda Karmacaryana samvat 1017 miti 
pausa sudi 8 roja 2 thva sunhuvyadin saprtiyanava ghamtha dva l taya julo 
subham. 

“mother Dhana Thaku died. On the 8th day of the bright half of the lunar 
month of Pausa of NS 1017 (1896 AD), Monday, their son Asananda 
Karmacarya offered this belli [to the goddess] on the name of his deceased 
parents. May all be well.” 


II. From Western bell of Bhaktapur Vidyapitha 
a. Topline: 

Om namaste Tripuradevi namaste bhaktavatsar[l]e || 
Namase kuladevi tvam cakresvari namostute || 11| 
Yate na[e]pali[a]t[k]e varse grahendu vila’suryake' 1 1 
Sravanau suklamastamyam visakha vajrayogake || 2 
Yathakarna muharta ca dvijarajakhyavasare^l 
Kitagate ca Sri Suryo. 


“Om, salutation to the goddess of the three cities, always pleasing 
her devotees. 1 bow to you, the goddess of the kula, Misstress of 
Cakra. When the Nepal year 1019 passed, in Sravana, on the 8th 
day of the bright half, on Visakha and Vajrayoga [period of 
constellation] on Monday, according to Karna and Muharta, while 
Surya is in Cancer.” 
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b. 2nd line: 

Tule caridra gate dine || 3 || Upamanyu gotre sa bhuta vidya- 
pit(th)e nivasakau || Karmacaryya Manavira patni Lani thakumsya 
ca || 41| Isvari loka praptyartha matr pitp dvayasya ca || Tatputra 
Kaji Jesthena kanistha sukhusamjnaka || 5 || Putra pautra 
prapautradinparvara samavita 

“And when the moon is in Scorpio, bom in the Upamanyu lineage, 
and living in the Bhaktapur Vidyapitha” 

c. 3rd line 

dvitiya satsare sraddhe pitr moksartha hetuka || 6 || Ghanta 
kamsamayi rammya silastabha samanvita || 7 || Srimat 
Tripurasundaryyai ghanta caiva niveditana || 8 || Atha nepala- 
bhasa || Sam 1019 miti sravana sukla astami somavara yadina 
sa. Sri 3 Tripurasundari. 

“Now in Newari language. On the 8th day of the bright half of half 
of the lunar month of Sravana in NS 1019 (1898 AD) the bell was 
offered to the thrice venerable Tripurasundari...” 

d. 4th line 

pritina vidyaplthaya karmacaryye Manavirababu mama Ilani thakum 
Sri Isvaralokavasa kamana na ka ye jestha [karma bhalica (?)] puttaii 
kanistha kaya susu thva panisena tho gam na duta subham || 91| 

“on the name of [Lt.J Father Manvira Karmacarya of yidyapitha and 
mother Lani Thaku wishing that they may get isvaralokavasa 
(heaven) by the eldest son Kaji and the youner son Sakhu.” 

III. Tripurasundari Pati 

Sri Tripurasumdari, Sri Laksminarayana 

i. Adya sveta varahakapletyadi || Aupamanyu gatrao bhakta vira 
patni cidhithakum divamga— 

ii. Ta putri Harithakumnamna ihatra susaparatra moksa 
kamanaya - - supriate - murti sahita prapa(na)sala. 

iii. Ja dola vagdoia kola patahi nama ksetra ca samarptam || 

Nepala bhasa Bhktaktapura Tulachem tola sukhu dhoka ya bha- 

iv. kta vira stri cidhi thakum Harithakum sahitanam — 
pritina - murti sahitana dharmmasala jadola bu 

v. dova 1 | Vagdoia ro || Kola patahi roo prati duta julo thvate 
buya valusana valli ka ya. 

vi. Va - - yat nitya puja yakamha brahmana yata phum 12 jaki 
bijava puja yatake bald. 
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vii. Balina varsaptai phale honava busadhana yaye •- sake 
pamcopacara puja yanavasesa. 

viii. baki hapapa avapatra sa cona pumbhajanayapamcana 
bhojanayanava phale lhone yata. 

ix. Jagera taya| Ta yara palapala cale yaye mala co ’syem tako 

mayastasa-ya 

x. Kudrsti lay || Samvat 1030 vaisasa vadi 7 roja 1 subham vi. 

1967. 

xi. Laksminaram laksmi thaku dhamanl manithau 

xii. Bhktaktavira cidhithakum Harithaku 

“Bhakta Vira and his wives Cidhi Thaku and Hari Thaku of 
Sukuk(l) Dhoka, Tulachem tol, Bhktaktapur offered the inn with an 
icon of Laksminarayana and 1 1|4 ropani land of Jadol and a half 
ropani land of Vagdol to venerable Tripurasundari. [The income 
from] this much land should be spent accordingly: 12 pathi of rice 
paddy to the Brahman who does daily puja [and] annual puja 
( busadhana) with fire sacrifice and pancopacara-puja. The remaining 
should be deposited for repair-work on the inn and feast for the 
members of the bhajan [group]. If it is not done [accordingly] 
Tripurasundari may disfavor [us]. Dated NS 1030 (1909 AD), on 
the 7th day of the the dark half of the lunar month of Vaisasa, 
Sunday VS 1967.” 


B. The Devikotta Deochem at Dolakha 

I. Silapatra: 

1) Svasti sri smvat 1942 salma 

2) Sadalr 11 roj 

3) Ma 39_Dhan mu 

4) ri a5 samvata ra 

5) nivana nay an 

6) Sanile rasya 

7) Ko ho subham. 

“On the 11th day of Sadalp (Sravana [?]) in VS 1942 (1885 AD), 
Nayan Simha has kept [the land of] Ranivan which yields 5 muris 
[300 kg.] of rice.” 

II. 2nd Bell: 

Sammota 1942 sala miti caitra badi 9 roja 6 ma sri sri tripurasundari... 

“To the twice venerable Tripurasundari, on the 9th day of the dark 
half of the lunar month of Caitra in VS 1942 (1885 AT))....” 

III. 3rd Bell: 

Dolaka sri mahatripurasundari priti gari sri kamel vedabahadura katri 
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le caraeko 2060. 

“Colonel Bed Bahadur offered [this bell] to venerable 
Mahatripurasundari of Dolkha in 2060 VS.” 

IV. Bell Inscription outside Agan kotha: 

samvata 999 caita badi 13 dhausara thana tvalama vasat nalana na kata 
narasina ka valasim.// 

“On the 13th day of the dark half of the lunar month of Caitra in NS 
(1878 AD), Narasimha Kavala Simha [offered this bell].” 

V. Jar Inscription: 

sri tripurasundari priti satabha (madhava ?) narayana cadhayako 1997 
sala. 

“Madhava Narayana offered [this jar] to venerable Tripurasundari in 
7 VS (1876 AD).” 

VI. Stone Inscription at Entrance Way to Devikot: 

1) Svasti sri samvata 993 sala miti 

2) jyesthabadi 9 roja 5 sa sri Tripurasu 

3) darimai yyathanasa guru kotaya 

4) rani candanaya tha vasnta ( ?) miyya 

5) namana la girdada yaka ju 

6) la subham // 

“On the 5th day of the dark half of the lunar month of Jestha, NS 993 
(1872 AD), Thursday. A stone fence [wall] is offered to venerable 
mother in the name of queen Candana of Gurukota [?]. May all be 
well.” 

VII. Silapatra 1939: 

1) Sri 3 Tripurasundari devi 

2) Svasti sri samvata 1939 sala _ Tri diva jestha sudi 

3) 15 roj 4 tadine_dolkha (dolsa) ma basnya_de 

4) vi Guthi rakheko. 

“A guthi established by_, who lives in Dolkha, to thrice 

venerable goddess Tripurasundari on the 15th day of the bright half of 
the lunar month of Jestha in VS 1939 (1882 AD) Wednesday.” 

VIII. Silver Waterpot: 

Sri 3 tripurasundari devi ma prti palamcothola basne ditha janak 
vahadura maskele cadhayako pancapatra acamani smetko camdi tola 32 
kampanl tala smvata 976 sala asvin sudi 17 gate roja 6 subham // 

“Dittha [an officer] Janak Bahadur Maske who lives in Palamchok 
has offered a silver water pot ( pancapatra) with an acamani [spoon] of 
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32 tola [about 360 grams] on the the 17th of Asvin, NS 976 (1882 
AD), Friday. 


Notes to Appendix C 


1 Means void, hence 0. 

: Sun or 1. 

5 Monday 
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